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NOTICE OF 

ANAAEKTA 'EAAHNIKA MEIZONA : sive COL- 
LECTANEA GRMCA MAJORA ; ad usum 
Acadenika Juventutis accommodata. Cum notis Phi- 
lologicis, quas partim collegity partim scripsit AvJ>it» 
Dalzell, a .M* Pluribm in locis emendatay et Notis 
uberioribus auctaf curavit et edidit Gborgiijs Dun- 
bar, A. M. Edinb. 

X HE leading feature of the present times is, we think, that of 
improvement. Not only has the greatest progress been made in 
chemistry and mechanics, not to specify other arts and sciences, 
but a spirit of investigation has been carried into all of them, pro- 
ductive of the highest advantages. In none, however, has thisi 
thirst for inquiry prevailed more, or been more successful, than in 
Greek literature. True, indeed, the discoveries and discussions 
in this science do not excite the same attention as they did some 
centuries ago. Other tastes, manners and pursuits have succeeded, 
and the admiration and respect which were formerly paid to the 
venerable scholar, are now transferred to the speculative philoso- 
pher, the eloquent writer, or the ingenious novelist. Nevertheless, 
though silent and unobserved, the work of improvement has pro- 
ceeded. Manuscripts have been collated, obscure passage^ illus- 
trated, the art of criticism cultivated, and the ardor and elegance of 
modern scholars added to the learning and experience of their pre- 
decessors. Hence, we can scarcely mention a Greek author of any 
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2 Notice of Prof. Dunbar's Ed. 

celebrity whose works have not been edited within these few years 
with all these advantages ; and hence, too, the necessity of bringing 
forward our school-books to the present scale of improveroeot. 
And what method more effectual for doing this, than to collect in 
the manner of Mr. Dalzell, into one great repertory, ail that know- 
ledge which is dispersed among the various annotators, and con- 
join it with the stock which that indefatigable scholar had treasured 
up ? Or what persons can be supposed more capable of doing this, 
than those who are themselves thoroughly acquainted, as well 
with the deficiencies, as the manner in which these ought to be 
supplied 7 

But it is not on these grounds alone that we approve Professor 
D.'s new edition of DalzelFs Collectanea Majora, The original 
work itself U defective in several respects ; bttt in none more tbaa 
in the inadequacy of its selections, and the deficiency of its illus- 
trations. 

To propriety of selection it b particularly requisite that a com- 
piler of such works devote his attention. Nor is it only necessary 
that be advert to the character of his author as a writer of talent, 
purity, and information. He must also carefully adjust the ex- 
tent of his extract, so as to set before the student a suitable spe- 
cimen of the whole, aud afford him at once the opportunity of ac- 
quinng a knowledge of the idiom and structure of the language, and 
the peculiar style and character of the writer. Nor is it proper 
that he consult merely his own taste in making these extracts. 
Like a skilful caterer, he must provide entertainment for various 
appetites, and therefore the fare must consist of ** TravToho.'nd kfj." 
(idfjifxara Kai (ipw/jtara,^' In this respect Prof. Dalzell seems to have 
consulted too exclusively his own judgment. We allow, indeed, that 
he shewed both a correct taste and i sound judgment in his selec- 
tions. For what historian pleases more than Xenophon, denomi- 
nated by the ancients the Attic bee, *' tov icai Slvo yXwerwrfs fjteXiros 
yXvKitjy p€€v avbrf V*^ Bnt eircumstanced as lie was, he should not 
have limited the extracts from Thucydides to 1 2 pages, nor those 
of Plato to 21, whilst to Xenophon he allotted no less than 118. 
This was neither appreciating justly the merits of the accurate his- 
torian, nor duly reverencing the wisdom of the divine philosopher; 
and it was acting injudiciously as a compiler. 

Propriety of selection, however, was perhaps after all the easiest 
task. Desirous of affording his students the means of prosecnting 
their studies during the summer recess, he accompanied the ex- 
tracts with notes, critical as well as explanatory. This plan, of 
itself excellent, he was well qualified to execute with success. His 
acquaintance with the language was minute aud extensive, his ap- 
plication indefatigable, ami kb researches laborious. The notes 
accordingly contam a treasure of judicious criticism, which his in- 
dustry collected f^om various sources. But we look in vain for 
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excursions into the philosophy of the language^ or for origiiMil 
attempts in philology, or any endeavours to trace words tbrougb 
their various significations and modilScations. This department in 
Greek literature is, in fact, almost wholly neglected, and whilst 
we have ingenious theories about the five duads, £olic digammas^ 
and middle voices^ few scholars have as yet attempted to give us 
any thing like a philosophical analysis of the various shades oflneaii'* 
lug which the terms of the language assume. No works, howevlsr, 
are better adapted for these disquisitions than such selectioils ; 
nor can they be given any where with more advantage to the stu^ 
dent, since they cannot fail of being hnpressed on his mind with thd 
inflection of his nouns and verbs, and the knowledge of his syntax^ 

Such appear to be the deficiencies in Dalzell's work whieh 
more particularly call for a remedy. In the volume under review; 
those of them that regard the excerpts are supplied ; so much so 
iodeed, that it would be somewhat difficult to find in the GhSek 
language a like number of passages equally well adapted in every 
respect to impress the student with a just sense of the value of it^ 
acquisition. In the philological department, however, a great deal 
yet remains to be done, but we are not without hopes that in a 
future edition Professor D. will so finish the work, as to fulfil Ibe 
high expectations which a careful examination has induced us to 
entertain. 

It will be observed, that Professor D. has ofiered no altetatibtia 
in the text of Herodotus. To the notes he has made many useful 
additions, and, when it was necessary, important alterations. With 
his observations, until we reach page 4. n. 9, we are disposed to 
acquiesce, but the ellipsis in that note we cannot pdss without k 
few remarks. 

In an addition to the original note. Professor D. remarks, ** Sen-, 
tentiam ellipticam et hoc modo explendam censeo ; Koi (roikjinft 
irei&eadai ahrf) etreXdeiy yapV-Angl. " And they yielded to 'him, 
for they had a great desire/' If Professor D. had pursued the sen* 
tence to its termination, or considered the structure of the narra- 
tive all along from its commencement — tovtov roy 'Aplova Xiyovat^ 
K* r« X., be would have seen sufficient reason for an ellipsis diffe- 
rent from what he has given. It would certainly be much simplei* 
to supply '< X^ovori,'' the word used by Herodotus himself; thus : 
(commencing with the paragraph) incrikeidivTa be tov ^Aplova, sc. 

Xiyoveri koi (Kiyoyiri roh'ovs) iLvaxutpfjirai ec Tijs Tpvfivris es fiitniP 

via, ilioviiv yap kueKBeiv rdiin, c. r. X. Angl. (They say) that 
Arion being driven by threats to an inextricable difficulty, (tb^ 
say) that they (the sailors) removed from the prow to the middte 
of the ship, for they had, &c. This ellipsis ofXiyovtri harmonuEes 
not only with the spirit of the passage, but also Hfith the general 
simjl^icity of the historian's style, while it equally accounts for the 
IpecnUar structure of the seilten<ie, which, accor()ing to Schweig- 
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hmvMf, it *' naturo conveoieotior, quoniam per renim naturam 
MUta pnecedit effectum." 

P. 12. 10. wpfjyfia tinfiifnarov — fiak'Pf) In this short note, we 
have a tpecimen of the mode of criticism, which to as seems so 

riat a aesideratum in Dalzell's work. Nor shall we be singular 
our opinion, when it is considered, that philology, in its higher 
hranches, ought to enter more into our system of education than 
it hat hitherto done. It will be in vain however to expect this, 
unless something is done in our elementary treatises to give a pro- 

Eer direction to the inquisitive student. We are, accordingly, 
appy to observe this liberal style of criticism springing up amongst 
us, and though the specimens in the present volume are few, we 
receive them as the earnest of a rich and vigorous produce. Let 
Professor D. put forth his discriminating powers in this direction, 
and the same success will attend him as in his other pursuits* 

P. 18. 4. o^K i^vat) To this note Professor D. has added a 
very proper remark. As it formerly stood, we were apt to accuse 
Dabell of inexperience, to say the least of it, in the art of illus- 
tration. The information, indeed, which was here requisite, 
could not display bis knowledge of a Greek idiom or construction, 
hut it would have brought out his acquaintance with general lite- 
rature, and shewn us the character of his prelections. Herodotus 
was a curious observer of nature, and the occasional sketches 
which he gives of the natural history of different countries form 
not the least interesting or useful portion of his multifarious his- 
tory. It is, therefore, quite allowable, and even necessary for his 
commentators to follow the footsteps of their author, and try his 
descriptions by the more accurate observations of modern times ; — 
and especially in such a work as the present, — to prevent the errors 
into which students are apt to fall, from the mistakes of the origi- 
nal, from their own limited information, and the reliance they 
may place on the authority of so famous ^ historian. We can 
readilv, indeed, apologize for the father of history gravely saying, 
that the crocodile was the only animal that had no tongue, yXbio-- 
9ay ik fioffvoy Briplhtv ohx ^^vo-e, but we cannot so easily extend the 
same indulgence to those, who, professing to illustrate his work 
/or the benefit of learners, allow such an observation to pass unno- 
ticed. A single remark in passing would have required no great 
effort, whilst it would have demonstrated the anxiety of the Anno- 
tator to instruct his readers in what is at least common sense. But 
neither Dalzell nor his London editor, who, in a short " monitum,'* 
subscribed C. J. B., professes to have corrected " errores satis 
spissos — ad minimum quingentos," thinks it at all necessary to say 
a single word about it ; — probably supposing that every schoolboy' 
must conceive it an absurdity. To be content with this apology, 
what shall we say for their sUence on the next observation of their 
author, ** M^ r^v karu Kiyiei yvadov, AXXo ical tovto /Aovvoy 0ijp<ai»^ 
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riiv (kv/a ywaOov wpoefayei r» Kano Y^ This remark is equally erro- 
neous with the former, and is the less liable to detection as it does 
not at first sight do the same violence to common feeling. Still, 
nothing proceeds from Dalzell, and C. J. B. has not been at the 
trouble of turning to auy commentator to supply the. omission, 
which is done very simply by Professor D. iu the following quota- 
tion from Schweighaeuser : " Lingua non prorsus carere crocodi- 
lum, porro inferiorem ejus maxillam moveri, ut in reliquis animan- 
tibus, non superiorem, diligentiores observationes docuere." 

Although we must be thus brief with our notices on this part of 
the work, yet we cannot dismiss it without remarking, that both 
the teacher and his pupil will find their labors materially dimi- 
nished by the many useful additions which the learned Pr6fe89or 
has made to the notes of the original work. 

With respect to Thucydides, it will be observed that Mr. Dun* 
bar has made a few alterations, obviously, however, of the utmost 
importance. The extracts which Dalzell furnished from this most 
accurate and profound historian, were quite disproportionate to 
the value of the subject. Even of these extracts, two only, firom 
the philosophical spirit which they breathe, were sufficiently calca« 
lated for his purpose. These two Professor D. has judiciously re- 
tained, and with equal propriety has rejected the narrative of the 
death of Pausanias, inserting in its place, the whole of the seventh 
book, containing an account of the siege of Syracuse, which forms, 
as it were, an interesting episode during the bustle and confusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

P. 34. 5., 4 ySffos — XeySfievov) We cannot allow this note to 
pass without entering our protest against the spirit of criticism 
exhibited in it. We are quite willing that Gesner should have pro* 
nounced the opinion, that XeySfjievov, although it refers to vcurof, 
is neuter, because vdtnifjia is also in use. But we regret that 
Professor D., whose penetration on most subjects conducts him 
far beyond the ordmary herd of critics, should have sanctioned 
such an opinion, or that he should have selected from Duker, when 
he ought to have consulted his own sounder judgment. This com- 
mentator agrees with the scholiast, that, such construction is by an 
anacoluihon. What talismanic virtue there is in this term we know 
not, but it is plain that^they have considered it as decisive of the syn- 
tax. Towards such figures of words, however, we are dbposed to 
look with no benignant eye, nor do we reckon them of any greater 
value, than that they are convenient at times for the annotator and 
grammarian. The quotation from Homer ought to be Od^ss. ii\ 
74 ; and this passage under review Dr. Clarke has explained in 
so philosophical a manner, that none can reasonably withhold his 
assent. After adverting to the opinions of the Scholiast, Dionyx 
sius Halicamensis and other critics, he adds, '' Verisimilius tam^n 
^detur, neque Tbucydidem per istud *' Xeyd/ievov'^ to vd^ti^vi' iie« 
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qae Homcram per vocukm " to,'' ri vii^oif sed utramque rem in 
ttoiversum designari voluisse." Aeyo/iei^oi/, therefore, ii not neuter, 
on account of the ellipsis of voarifAa, but because it refers to the 
circumstance, to irpayfia, (viz. // vo^os) just mentioned. 

36. 1 1 . TapaXnroyri) With this note, as it stands either in Dai- 
sell's ^iginal work, or in the present volume, we have no fault to 
find. We take it up to express our opinion of the manner in which 
the London edition has been conducted. The note, as the Editor 
has left it, runs thus: " leapaXiirdvri) hoc est, ifjiov irapaXiirovros, ut 
iaceam. Gesner/' With ail due deference to so respectable an 
authority, that is merely Gesner's opinion. But we think no one 
on proper reflection can hesitate in subscribing to Dalzell's resolu- 
tion of the passage in the later editions of the Collectanea. After 
citing Gesner's opinion, he subjoins : ** Sed irapaXmopri recte po« 
nitur in dat. (post Ijy scil.) sic — vSarifia Jjv Mvay (icara) ttjv Ibeay 
(fiot) TrapaXiiroyTi, k. r. X. This appears so evidently correct, that 
we cannot account for its being omitted, except from the excessive 
anxiety of the editor to throw out every thing which he considered 
as superfluous. We shall be pardoned however for quoting aa 
apophthegm which on these occasions is seldom out of place, 

Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Chary bdim. 
It is very proper to retrench what is superfluous, but in no respect 
is it meritorious to reject what is useful ; and we should be more 
inclined to pardon a little redundancy in explanation, even at the 
risk of increasing the size of the work, than to give credit for a 
scantiness of it in order to diminish its magnitude. We cannot, 
therefore, withhold our censure from the London editor in sup- 
pressing many of the most useful of Dalzell's original notes, whilst 
it would be injurious to Professor D. not to declare honestly our 
approbation of his conduct in this respect. Occasionally, indeed, 
fie has abridged and omitted some of DabelFs, but he has done it 
with a sparing and judicious hand, while he has added many others 
well deserving a place amongst those of his worthy predecessor. 

44. 5. fyyriXvhkfy aySp&irtay is the reading given by Professor D. 
in place of the common one, ^yMbwy, As the alteration is sup- 

Srted by no manuscript, and as the common reading agrees per- 
!tly with the sentiments which Gylippus might be presumed to 
express, we see no urgent reason for abandoning it, however inge- 
iiious the conjecture may be. In these circumstances, it ought to 
have been submitted in the note, rather than introduced^ into the 
text. 

45. 9, fi Kara rrfy rov Xiyeiy abvyatrtay) *Abvva4ria seems to have 
Staggered not a few of the commentators, and our Professor among 
the rest, *< nescit an apud ullum alium scriptorem inveaitur'' (iave« 
niiatur). We beg leave to refer to Herodotus, iii. 79- Besides^ we 
have the authority of Hesyohius that biyaats is used in the same 
sense with ivyafnt; what wonder then if dWa#i« shoutdbe of the 
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same import with uhvyafxia. Although the iDfrequent use of a 
word renders it suspicious, we ought not hastily to conclude against 
its propriety. 

48. 3. iroWtf S* fi TiKeXia) In Duker*s edition of Thucydides we 
find the sentence thus pointed, us cKaaroi ivvavraf {iroKXil S* ^ Se- 
KcXla) elat S' ol, k. r. X. To make any sense of the passage with 
this punctuation is utterly out of the question, and Duker, by allow- 
ing it to pass without the least remark, tacitly confesses his inability 
to cope with it, whilst, by placing it within brackets, he shows, in 
our estimation, not unequivocally, what he thought of it — the inter- 
polation of some blundering transcriber. Professor D. is however 
of a different opinion, and, by a slight variation of punctuation, 
gives the words that prominence of place which is requisite to 
complete the sense. Nicias writing to the Athenians for reinforce- 
ments, says of his army, *' some desert to the enemy at Jit opporr 
iunities, others withdraw, as they most conveniently can ;" and he 
accounts for this facility of desertion, by adding, ifoXK^ S* fi SiceX/a, 
" and Sicily is large." 

48. 7« aXX* avayKfi, k. r. X.) We are inclined to think that the 
learned Professor has not brought out the meaning of this passagje 
with his usual success. The ordo and ellipsis seem to be &XX* &vdy- 
Kri [vXripbffjiaTa] tcl re ovra koX aTravaXiaKOfxeva yiyyeadai iLird [rwv 
irXripwfjLdTtav] Jv exoyres ^XOo/xev, '* but the crews that survive and 
those that are perishing, are necessarily from the complement we 
had when we arrived. 

50. 4. Kai TOLs oXKaias — rrly tpvXaKtly notovfieyoi) We could have 
wished the Professor had given the following judicious note of 
Hudson, explanatory of this ^vXaic^ or squadron : ** Erant naves 
quas quotiens in salo classis staret, tanquam vigiles ante earn erant 
in perpetua statione. Ceterum ut hae perpetui (ut ita dicam) prae- 
sidii causa in eodem semper loco commorabantur; ita aliact et Ipsae 
ex firmioribus agilioribusque praesidii causa infirmiorei praesertim 
onerarias per mare prosequi solebant, quas vpoTre^novs appellabat 
Appianus." T^i^ fvXaKriy iroiovfieyoi we would therefore translate 
*' forming a squadron of observation/' rather than '* protecting 
themselves." 

56. n. 1, 2. In these notes we are favored with some accurate 
remarks on hKpofioXi.tr ixos and npoaPoXil^-^vewcroucos and yewpiov. We 
would only notice, in passing, that velitor is used by no Latih 
classic in the sense of '' eminus pugnare," as it is assumed to be 
bj the Professor in^ his explanation of aKpofioXlSfiadai. 

58. 7. TO yap avTovS''/FcXiopKovfiiyQv&,. k, t. X. appeared so teaijng 
to Duker, that, in despair, he is fain to acquiesce with the apinioa 
of the scholiast, although his words do not imply his fuU'comrictioii 
of its accuracy,, and, as usually happens to one ignorant of the 
syntax,, he has dven a very, confused translation of the passage. 
Our Professor, by a simple elUpsi^ entirely in the style of hi3 
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•uthor, has exhibited a very distinct view of this " molesta 
periodus.'^ 

65. 8. Kol &vap^yeiaai, k. r. X.) Notwithstanding the informa- 
tion conveyed in this note, and in several others of a similar struc- 
ture (vide p. 68. n. 4, 5, 6), we must express our opinion that it is 
not sufficiently accommodated to the junior student. In the first 
place, he cannot turn to p. 221. Annot. 14. of Hudson's edition. 
Kor is it to be supposed that he has at command such works on 
military affairs as Schoeffer's. The Professor might have shortened 
his note considerably, and rendered it at the same time equally 
useful, if he had merely referred to the explanation of irape^etpeaia, 
hrwlitip &c. given in Potter's ** Grecian Antiquities/' a book in 
the hands of every Greek student, but to which not a single refer- 
ence is made in the course of all these notes, although technical 
terms are constantly recurring, and the last edition of Potter was 
superintended by the learned Professor himself. 

65* 6. areplipou, k, r. X.) vap^oyres in this passage has baffled 
the ingenuity of all the commentators. Duker, one of the most 
judicious and learned of them, honestly confesses his ignorance ; 
nor indeed may any one be ashamed to do so, as the text is evi- 
dently corrupted. Professor D. conjectures irpotncXiovres to be the 
proper reading, which, if not the word originally given by Thucy- 
dides, is at least as good a substitute as has hitherto been pro- 
posed. 

73. 8. ra re &XXa, k. r. X.) This passage Duker translates, 
** Pneterea quod de ceteris hostium rebus in suam potestatem re- 
difiendis nulla spes amplius ipsis ostenderetur." In our opinion 
this translation is quite erroneous. Thucydides does not mean to 
represent the Athenians as any longer aspiring to conquest. Their 
generals were now assembled to deliberate on the state of their 
army, and adopt measures for future safety. This was gloomy 
enough. Unsuccessful, the soldiers were tired with the siege and 
wasted with sickness, arising as well from the season of the year as 
from the marshy soil of their encampment. Not only were they 
dispirited with all these misfortunes, but even when ** they looked 
to other things," rd re &XXa sc. li^wv, " they also appeared hope- 
less," hviXmara aifrois kt^aivero. Such is Professor D.'s view of the 
passage, and it seems correct. 

78. 5. hvoiv ieoiiffas e*lKo<ny &s, ic. r. X.) *' Quae sit constructio 
▼erborum ivolv ieovffos eUoffiv nescio, nbi ieovtras ad rets vavs supra 
referas, ut ordo sit, rds vavs, ras /liIv, ic. r. X. — beovtras ivoiy elKOtrtym 
Quae constructio vix proba videtur. Post rcU /ley expectandum 
erat Nostrum scripturum fuisse ivoTv ik ieovtrai eUotnv &irui\e<rav, 
hs oi ^vpajc6(noi, r, r, X." Such is the Professor's note. It occurs 
to us, however, that the following construction of the sentence is 
not for from the truth ; — xal hwXlras re woKKovs iLfriicreivav, Kal 
(Kara) rdf yavg, rii$ /i^ iroXXds biiauadv re xal fyv^yaycv Kard, ro 
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trrparoirthoVf (kot^ eixotriv {ik vavs) ieovaas bvdiv, as to the twenty 
wanting two, h. e. eighteen, &s (ravras) oiJ,vpaK6(noi, k. r. X. These 
the Syracusiaus, &c. With respect to the phrase, bvdly ieovcfas 
eixoaiy, we refer to p. 6l. n. 6, and to Hoogeveen for examples of 
the omission of bL Art. fikv et bi. 

80. 3. This sentence, evidently vitiated. Professor D. has re- 
stored in the following manner: <&« cKdarais (rt) rffs fyvTvy^las^ ^ (re) 
jcard TO ^viA^epoVf $ (re) avayKus i<r)(€v. The sagacity of the Scho- 
liast struck out the correct meaning, but he, as well as Duker, has 
failed in bringing the text under the strict rules of syntax. 

88. 2 • €s airdyotay KadefniiKaaiv, ic. r. X.) In this note the Pro- 
fessor appears eminently successful in eliciting the true sense of his 
author, and restoring a passage which former editors had tried in 
vain. In order to escape the difficulty, Duker has invented the 
substantive &iroKivbvy€v(ns, and inserted in the text its dative, 
which, by an analogy correct enough, he makes &voKiybvyevaet, 
This he employs to govern rvxns, and translates both by ** teme- 
ritate fortunae." — Professor D. gives iLteoKiybvyevtroyres, a reading 
not only in strict conformity with the author's style, but which at 
the same time brings out a most correct meaning. His words are, 
'' et Gonstrnctio et temporis ratio postulare videntur &woKtybvy€ii^ 
ffoyres, quod dedi ;" and he immediately adds : *' Libenter ovrtai, 
quod e participii terminatione natum esse judico, ejecissem si lieu- 
isset." This remark, with submission to the learned Professor, 
might, we think, have been spared ; at least some reason should 
have been assigned for this hostility to ovtus : certain it is that 
ovTias 6nm are used in a similar collocation by the best authors ; 
thus Plato in Phsed. p. 228. vvy Hbri iroieiy ifjioi &g &Krfi&s wo\i 
Kparttn-dy karty oih^t^ oirbts bvyauai \iyeiy, and again, p. 236, ^ifriov 
aoi trayros fxaXKoy otirias 6iras olos re eT. In his emendation, Duker 
seems to have been misled by the translation of Valla, ** nee tam 
apparatui suo confidunt, quam (id quod possent) temeritate fortu-^ 
nae, ut aut/'&c. ; but of this translation Hudson in his prefece thus 
writes : *' Sed incuriani et negligentiam (graviori enim verbo uti 
non libet) summam ubique prodit,'' so. Laurentius Valla. 

88. 5. Kai yofiiff(a/jiey, k, r. X.) With respect to the latter clause, 
which the Professor has rendered differently from any other trans- 
lator, we see no pressing necessity for the change, since the sense 
generally given to it agrees sufficiently with the syntax of the 
words, as well as the sentiments of the speaker. T6 Xeyofieroy, 
every one knows, is usually taken for dtnrep Xiyerai. 

91* 8. TToXvy Toy hyQya^ k, r. X.) Duker, whose penetration led 
him to the correct sense of this passage, had not yet firmness enough 
to substitute vvvratny for ^oraaiy. Considering the obvious im- 
propriety of this latter term, Professor D. has done well to prefer 
in Ibis text what no doubt Thucydides gave. ** Scboliastes," ait 
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Dak., *^ edon in ipsa Thocydide iffvta^w non tftaraww vklttMr 

95. 9. i\ovim TiV€Lf r. r. X.) Thit passage, more thaa vstiallj 
obscure. Professor D. has explained with roucb accaracy and per- 
spicuity. — Of tbe references at the close of the note, the first is 
efiODCous, and the other is unsuitable. 

Before taking leave of the notes on the extract frcMn Thucydide^ 
we beg to state in a few words our opinioit of it as a whole. Wish 
regard to the text of the seventh book, the Professor has exhibited 
it to his students in the most amended and chastised style that has 
yet appeared ; whilst his notes display throughout taleat and learn- 
ing, patient research and useful illustration* He has grappled- witb 
every difficulty, and has seldom failed, either by some happy con^ 
jecture or correct reasoning, to remove it. At tiroes we have dil^ 
fered from him; but, when excellencies pfedomiuated so much, wc 
directed our efforts rather to find occasions of blame than othei^ 
wise. 



FABLES OF BIDPAI. 



Th€ Faltontr. 

St ia reported that a Satrap^ celebrated for his power, diatiii^ 
gutshed by his^ nobility and exoelleat qualities, had a wife, wiioae 
beauty was the loss of tiie heart, and whose chajcms excited tnHn- 
ble> tn the world; 

Her lips gave life still more than the watar of the stseans oi caa- 
iatenco, and her mouth was sweeter than the purest sugar. 

** Her countenance had- tlie splendor of 6re, her cheeks the 
brilliancy of the silvered wave, her eyelids were- arches, the glances 
of her eyes, arrows^, and by means of these arches and of these 
arrows, she had made slaves of a tlnnisand hearts." 

To this degree of high approbation and of oharms she united 
the beauty of modesty. and* of virtue: she had adorsedwith the 
freckle of abstinence and piety her chaek», whicb excited distur- 
bance in the heart. 

Venes. 

''Her eyes, ctosed^to.rilMbings in tbe^^worldy were oonoeabd 
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bekiod the veil ol ohttstity ; o^ireff had a. mk nor sees^ even from n 
dbtance, her ravithing attnctioos. What did I say 1 She feared 
the aaciety of her ibadow ! " 

Tbh Satrap had a page from the country of ^aikK who perform- 
ed for kiiai the functions of folcoiaer 2 he had ^either manners nor 
retieence, apd did not giiarantee the atmosphere of bis heart, from 
Mhertinage and corruption . 

One day this young man came to look at this virti¥>U8 lady, and 
instantly the bird of his heart was caught io the pet of love. 
. Distracted ii\ himself* be moved the ring' of union in vain ; the 
ga^e of meeting opeu/ed not to him ; in, vain did he employ stratagem 
and address ; it was aU to no purpose. When the page saw that 
his hopes were frustraited, he sought (as is the custom with perverse 
souls) to invent some stratagem against this virtuous lady, and had 
recourse to an imposture to cover her with shame. 

He bought of a sportsman two parrots^ and b^gan to teach one 
of them, in the language of Balkh« to say» ^' Ismf^ th»pert€ff lie 
with the mistress of the house :^* and to the other* ** but as for me 
I say nothing.'' 

In a week these parrots luid learned their respective phrases. 

One day when the Satrap was in the banqueting haU, seated 
upon the couch of converjstatioo, with his heart disengaged from all 
oare, the fidconer entered, and offered him. the parrots as a. present. 

The parrots began to talk with mitdaess* repeating these two 
phrases as they had been instructed. 

The Sa,trap was not acquainted with the language of Balkb* but 
he was delighted to hear the flexibility of their voices, and. the 
charming words which, they pronounced, and after having familiar- 
ised himself with these sounds, be transferred the birds to bis wife, 
Ihat she might t^ke care of them. The poor woman, who alao 
did not understand the language of these birds* brought tfaeip up, 
and thus caressed enemies who bore the aflpearance of friends. 

The Satrap, at length, took so much pleasure in the prating of 
these parrots, that he abandoned tbeJnebriatia^ sound of the lute 
and. the voluptuous quavering oi tiie guitar^ tOi lend bis ear to this 
vivvfyine harmony*. 

One day the people of Ralkh oame to vbit him.: the Satrap hat^ 
tened to have the pamots brought into the apartment of hospitality.* 
These birds, according, to their oustpm, began tOi articulate the two 

* That is to say, ihe knocker of tbe door 2 in*tbe Sast tbe doors have 
a ring to knock with, instead of a knocker or a bell. 
"^'The'Aratbs, who are generally considisred' one of-the most ancient 
inatMils^ <^ :t))e 9ai^, hayq a,waral;?,^partwent.i!a their houses appro- 
priaJ«4 ««*wiv4ly tp str^q^i;8,,t;r^eller9, ^q. ^m »^ «all^ Bc^-deeff 
4}T the guest-room, or hospitality-room. 
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phrases which they had been respectively taught ; but they had 
scarcely uttered these words when the strangers, confounded with 
what they bad just heard, looked upon one another, and finally 
bowed their heads with shame. The Satrap seeing that the flame 
of rejoicing among his friends was extinct, and that the intoxica- 
tion of contentment among his hosts was changed into stupor and 
reflection, wished to know the cause, and strongly insisted in his 
demand ; it was to no purpose that the guests excused themselves, 
he would not admit their excuses. 

The most courageous amongst them then addressed him thus : 
'* Without doubt you know not what these birds ptter." ** No, 
replied the Satrap, '' I do not comprehend what they say, but I 
love and take pleasure in hearing their words, which appear to win 
so many hearts ; tell me then the meaning of these words." 

Verses, 

*' I have not seen Solomon ' even in my dreams, how then should 
I understand the language of birds Y' 

Then the guests, after having repeated the words which the 
parrots had uttered, explained the meaning of them to the Satrap. 

The latter immediately quitting his glass : *' My dear frieods,*^ 
said he, " excuse me, I did not understand what these birds said, 
but now that I know their meaning it would be impossible to ex- 
cuse tnyself. It is not the custom in our town to eat in a house 
where the wife is dissolute or ill-mannered." Then the young fal- 
coner exclaimed, ** I have often seen what these birds speak of, I 
bear witness to it." 

At these words the Satrap ordered his wife to be put to death ; 
but the latter, who had been informed of the order, sent a messen- 
ger to him, charging him to say to the Satrap, *' My lord and 
my powerful master."* 

Verses. 

^* Whether mv death be agreeable to you, or my life, whatever 
you order I submit to it with resignation, but think seriously on 
this matter, apd be not too precipitate ; do not hasten to put me to 
death because I am in your power, for the wise think that in all 
matters, but above all, when there is a shedding of bloody it is in- 
dispensable to reflect seriously ; for if capital punishment becomes 
necessary, it can be inflicted at any time ; but, if by precipitation 
death be inflicted on the innocent, and it should afterwards be 
discovered that the punishment was not merited, the reparation of 



I The Orientals assert that Solomon understood the language of birds. 
* Expression in the East to show obedience and entire submission. 
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Ibis error is not within the circle of possibility, and such an injus-> 
tice weighs heavily for ever on the head of him who had rendered 
himself guilty of the execution." 

After having heard this message, the Satrap gave orders that 
his wife should be brought into his presence, and thus addressed 
her : ** These parrots partake not of the nature of man, their dis* 
course, therefore, cannot proceed from hatred or from malevolence ; 
they declare what they have witnessed, and besides, the falconer 
says that he has seen what these birds have declared ! This is not 
a trifle that can be excused with fine words ; if the fault hath been 
committed no pardon can be expected." 

** It is right to investigate respecting my conduct," replied the 
bride, '* and when this matter shall be perfectly understood then, 
if I merit death, thou wilt order it to be inflicted." ** But how 
are we to clear it?" said the Satrap. ** Enquire of the people of 
Balkh," she replied, '* if, besides these two phrases, the birds know 
any other or not ; if it be discovered that they know only these 
words, it will be easy to convince yourself that this shameless 
libertine, who, not being able to succeed in his criminal views and 
insane desires, which he had formed against me, had taught them 
these words. If, on the contrary, they can repeat other phrases, it 
will be Justin you to spill my blood. What do I say 7 It will be no 
longer permitted that I should live." The Satrap then directed 
all his attention to investigate this affair, and on the other hand,' 
the guests employed during three days, all their efforts to discover 
the truth ; but the parrots could pronounce only these two phrases ! 
When it was ascertained that the woman was innocent, the Satrap 
acquitted her of the penalty of death, and ordered the page to be 
conducted to him ; the latter immediately hastened to present 
himself, with the falcon on his fist. ** Wicked traitor," exclaimed 
the wife, '^ hast thou seen me do any thing contrary to that which 
God approves 1" ** Yes," replied he, " I have seen what these 
birds have declared." He had no sooner pronounced these words 
than the falcon which he had in his fist, flew in his face, and 
plucked out his eyes with his beak. '* Then," said the wife, '' there 
is the recompense, destined to those who pretend to have seen what 
they have not seen. The evil is punbhed by a similar evil." 

THE BEAR AND THE GARDEtlER.' 

A gardener possessed a garden more agreeable and more volup- 
tuous than the most celebrated gardens of the East. The various 
species of trees were as beautiful as the varied plumage of the 



■ The fable of the bear and the lover of gardens of La Fontune is an 
imitation of this. 
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pcMsock; and the tbousand nritfties Df flowetv htid fh6 brilHaiicy 
df the crown of Kaous.' Tht Aut-face bf its flotl reseniblHl the 
cheek of a beauty elegantly attired, and the zephyr of tti atmes- 
phete was perfumed lilie the magazhie of a merchant of aroinatlcs. 
Its bonghs, loaded with fruit, were bowed down like an old man 
orerwhelmed with age, and its sweet and embalmed fruit j n^ere 
matured without the heat of fire. Their different species, whetbet 
of spring or of autumn, were fresbtiess and savour itself; its apples 
resembled the chin of enchanttess beanties with bodies of silver, 
having the most agreeable color and the tiidst delicious perfmue^ 
Their vivid color, at a distance, gave them the appearaute 6f bril- 
liant lamps, su^ended upon trees. What shall I say of its pears? 
Their extreme sweetness made them resemble viols of sugar 
suspended in the air,— its quinces, clothed with down, like tb^ 
Sopliis who rise during the night, pale, and look out of the Window 
of the monastery of the creation; and their exterior, stained with 
dust, recalled to the achhig hearts of lovers the desire of tbeif 
beloved. The oranges, like golden balls, glittered in tlie bosotH 
of the leaves, like the luminous globe of the sun in the midst of 
the bright vault of tbe heaven ; and the perfume of its citrons was 
amongst the principal pleasures of the garden, by its fragraace, 
which elevated the heart by its exhalation, which created pleasure. 

One might say of its pomgranates, similar to the lips Of a ;^oung 
beanty that smiles, that Heaven, an alchymist, had scattered rubies 
in the fire to prove them< 

On one side were seen peaches so frei^h aad suc6u)^t, that the 
most delicious juice distilled from them before they were put to 
the mouth ; on the other side, hscomparable figs, which reseaibled 
agreeable pastry, composed of the seeds of the poppy and sngar 
candy. There were golden grapes, whose beauty had been de* 
seribed by the pen of Wisdom, in that page of the Koran where we 
read these words : ** we made corn and grspes grow there.'' 

There were melons, like globes of gold, covered with a tender 
down, similar to thaft on the cheeks of youth ; such as Were cMi- 
parable to the futt moon, which appears on the horizon, the color 
of glass. One was satisfied on seeing them that they WouM bt^ar 
away the ball of nrsiP on the fruits of Paradise. 

Every tree so captivated this gardener, that he thought neither 
of his father nor of hies ebildren, bat passed his life in delightful 
retirement in this garden. He finished, however, by being dis- 
gusted with the wearine^ of solitade, and of the privation of the 
balm of friendship. 



' Kaous, or Caikaous, king of Persia, of the 12th Dynasty, called the 
inmklM Dynasty. 



* In allusion to the game of mail, much used in the £ast-*-^he prize, 
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VERSES. 

This garden is full of roses and violets. " What is that to me ? 
Alas ! I see there no friend.'* At length, with the heart wminded 
with isolated sorrow, he went out to walk in the desert, and began 
to pass over the foot of a mountain, whose extent, like the vast 
expansive field of hope, bad bo bounds : a most hideous and mon- 
strous bear, by chance, haid taken the same road, and from the 
same motive. They were no sooner met, than by reason of their 
mutual resemblance, the chain of iViendi^ip put itself id m6tion, 
and the heart 4>f the gardener foimd itself disposed to the society 
of the bear. 

Verses. 

Every atom in the earth and in the heavens is to the atom of 
its kind' as straw is to amber. The damned attract the damned, 
tlie blessed attract the blessed ; pure men delight in pure wine, 
men of bad character drink the dregs. A vain man is suited to 
vam men, as a man of genius is delighted with a man of genius. 
Those who occupy themselves with eternity love to have for con»» 
panions those who think on eternity. 

The bear having received from the gardener such caresses as he 
had never before received from any one, devoted himself entirely 
to his friendship, and at the first sign of invitation he followed 
him, and came to that garden which resembled paradise. Concord 
having been established between them by benefits, and the gift of 
these agreeable fruits, the sprig of flriendship took root in the soil 
of their heart: thev were frequently in a corner of the garden, 
always satisfied with finding themselves together. Whenever the 
excess of fatigue impelled the gardener to repose the head of hr- 
dolence in the shade of refresbment, on the couch of repose, tile 
bear firoai attention and by attachment to bis friend lay near his 
cu^ipn^ and drove away the flies from his person. 

''No," said he, ''I will not suffer the flies to cover the fiucepf the 
object I adore." 

One daiy, according lo custom, tbe gardener haviag reclined 
himself, tell asleep ; a great quantity of flies collected about his 
person ; the bear began to drive them away, but it was in vatrr, for 
they immediately returned. If he drove them away on one side, 
they immediately ftxed on the other. Exasperated, the bear took up 
a stone of a hundred weight, and in saying to himself, I will IehI 
them, he threw it on the countenance of the unfortunate gardener. 
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' It is well known by the merehanis of amber that it attracts straw, 
and this is the criterion by which they distinguish tfue froaii sofMstt- 
cated amber. 
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The fliei received from it oo barm, but the head of the agriculin- 
riit was bruised to the earth. 

Therefore have the wise said, that iu every circumstance^ an 
intelligent enemy is preferable to an ignorant friend. 



ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THLE 

HEBREW BIBLE. 

Lbtter II. — [Continued from No. LL p. 66J] 

If the Various Readings are so numerous, not only in the Mas* 
but also in the editions of the Hebrew Bible, as was stated in 
my last letter,' scarcely a doubt can exist as to the benefit likely 
to result from a careful collation of them, for the amendment of 
those passages which have suffered from the defects of Mas. or 
the errors of transcribers. 

The splendid work of Dr. Kennicott, of which a short account 
was given in my last letter, was soon followed by a similar pub- 
lication by De Rossi, professor of the Oriental languages in 
the University of Parma. De Rossi collated no less than 691 
Mss. of the Hebrew Bible in his own library, and 134 in other 
parts of Europe, besides 375 editions.^ De Rossi's work is 
not exactly on the plan of Kennicott's. It does not contain the 
Hebrew text, but refers to the text of Vander Hooght, which 
is also adopted as the groundwork of Kennicott's collation. 
Neither does it comprise all the various readings of the Mss.^ 
but only those which the autlior thought worthy of note, many 
of which he has likewise supported by the authority of the an- 
cient versions, and the Jewish commentators. He has also en- 



' Class. Journ. No. LI. y. 63. 

^ I have noticed two tnOing errors in Hartwell Horne's very valuable 
Introduction to the study of the Holy Scriptures. He states that 479 
Mss. and 288 printed editions were collated for De Rossi's work. The 
number mentioned in the first volume of De Rossi is 479 in his Own 
library^ and 110 codices exteri: the remaining 236 Mss. and 87 editions 
are mentioned in the supplement published in 1798, or at least with the 
date of 1798, not 1799, as Hartwell Home stotes. See De Rossi, Vol. i. 
p. i9(»— 135. Supplem. p. 143. 
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riched his work by many valuable critical dissertations. He 
differs from Kennicott in some details of criticism^ but entirely 
agrees with him as to the state of the Hebrew text^ and adds 
many important readings to those already discovered by that 
acute and indefatigable critic. The first volume of De Rossi's 
work was published at Parma^ A. D. 1784, with the following 
title, ^' Varia Lectiones Feteris Testamenti ex tmmehsa Mss. 
editorumque Codicum congerie hausta, et ad Samar. textum, 
ad vetustiss, versiones, ad accuratiores sacra critica fontes ac 
leges examinata.* The Scholia Critica, or supplement, form- 
ing a 5th and concluding volume, wa^ published in 1798. I 
am not aware of any extensive collation of Hebrew Mss. since 
the publication of De Rossi's supplemental volume. In 1800, 
Dr. Buchanan, Vice-provost of the college of Calcutta, col- 
lected some valuable Hebrew and Syriac Mss. in the south of 
India, and presented them in 1812, to the University of Cam- 
bridge. Amongst them is a synagogue roll of the Pentateuch, 
which was collated by Mr. Yeates. This collation, however, 
threw no new light on the subject of Hebrew criticism. *^ Mr. 
Yeates's well-executed collation," says Mr. Hamilton, in his 
Codex Criticus, ^* has shown, that, except inasmuch as it con* 
firms the opinion maintained by Kennicott and De Rossi, that 
all synagogue rolls are formed on the same model, it adds no- 
thing to our Biblical Mss. Whoever compares their collations 
with that of Mr. Yeates, will easily perceive that these rolls not 
only agree with each other, but with some of the worst readings 
of the printed text. This is no proof of the absolute integrity 
of the Hebrew text ; it only teaches us to ascribe to all these 
rolls a common origin."' Even during the progress of Dr. Ken- 
nicott's collation, the partial result of his labors was applied to 
the important purpose of amending the text of the Hebrew Bible, 
and improving our English version. Bishop Louth, who first 
directed the powers of Dr. Kennicotfs mind to the improvement 
of the printed Hebrew Text, had sagacity enough to appreciate 
the value of his collation, and skill and taste enough to avail 
himself of its assistance in his elegant version of the sublimest of 
the Hebrew prophets. Other Biblical translators followed his 
example ; and Newcome, Blaney, Wintle, Horsley, all iipplied 
the various readings collated by Kennicott for the correction of 
that portion of the Hebrew text which they respectively trans- 

■ Codex Criticus of the Hebrew bible, by the Rev. G. Hamilton, Rec- 
tor of Killermo^h. See also a paper on the Buchanan roll by the writer 
of this letter, CL Jl. No. xv. p. II. 

VOL. XXVIH. Cl.Jl. NO. LV. B 
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kll^d. A work of a more comprehensive nature was soon under- 
taken ; and, at the suggestion of Breitkopf^ a new edition of 
the Hebrew Bible^ widi readings selected from the collations 
of Kenoicott and De Rotsii was begun by Doederleir, and com- 
pleted by Meisner^ A. D. 179S.' But though a useful manual 
to Ihose who have not access to the larger works of Kennicott 
^X^A De Rossij the paper and type are bad^ and it is by no means 
free from errors of the press. In the year 1806, a Hebrew 
Bible, containing the principal various readings, was published 
at Viennas by Prof. Jahn. The followins account of this work ia 
extracted frpm the 3d volume of Hartwell Home's Introduction 
to the critical Study of the Scriptures. ^' Prof. Jahn has long 
been distinguished for his successful cultivation of Orictntal lite- 
rature. In this edition the text is very distinctly printed, the 
principal Hebrew points are retained, and he has given a copious 
selection of the most important various readings. His divisions 
into sections are judiciously made."^ I have already observed^ 
that many portions of the Scriptures have been translated by He- 
brew scholars of our own country, with selections from the 
various readings, but no attempt was made in England^ for 
many years after the publication of Kennicott's and De Rossi's 
QoUations, to amend the whole text of the Hebrew Bible, by the 
aid of the various readings. This interesting work was at length 
undertaken by Mr^ Bo9throyd, and was published, I think, from 
4l9 year 1810 to 1816, in numbers or parts, with the following 
^tle : ^^ BibUa Hebraica, or the Hebrew Scriptures of the Ola 
Te^ament, without points, after the text of Kennicott, vpit^ 
the ehi^ various reading selectedfrom his collation of Hebreuf. 
Mu^from thai of DeKossi, and from the Ancient Versiomj. 
0Oconipameii with English notes, critical, p^losonhical, ami 
^kmaJtory, SfcJ* This work is printed in a gooa typ^, cpi^ 
tains most of the best readings, and a valuaole selection pf 
critical and explanatory notes; but its merits are consider^ly 
diminished by the inaccuracy with which it is executed, ^l^ie 
year 18£1, produced a short digest of the various readjiigs by 
Ihe Rev. G. Hamilton, Rector of Killermogh, widi this titlei 
^^ Codex Criticm of the Hebrew Bible, wherein Van Der. 
Hoogkfs text is corrected from ihe Hebrew Mss,y collated ^ 
Kennicott and De Rossi, and from the ancieni versions : beine 
an attempt to form a standard text of the Old Testament^ 
lu thb WQrk, the readings which were considered by the author 

' Preface to Doederleir and Meisner's Hebrew BiUe. 
^ Home's Introd. Vol. iii. p. 131. 
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• 

preferable to the common Hebrew text^ are inserted in hollow 
letters, and the authorities by which they are supported are 
given in the margin. As the two last works are particularly 
interesting to the English Biblical student^ I propose, in a thirds 
and probably a concluding letter; to give a fuller account of these 
two works, and to state what is still wanting for the correction 

of the Hebrew text, 

KIMCHI. 

Falmouth, May, 1823. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; 

DK^a liich bnn m itf^aK toitf-Ji» »im ra-i^^ wttdh nth 

TtXV: Gen. iv. 86. 



Xhis versQ in the English version is rendered thus : '' And to 
Seth, to him also there was bom a son ; and he called his name 
Enos ; then began men to call upon the name of the Lord/' If 
we compare the whole of this passage with all that precedes it, 
we are not able to understand it, if we follow the English trans- 
lation ; because, if we render tTTHI began, it would imply that 

no person had before that time called upon the name of the 
Almighty : but we find that Adam, and Eve, and Cain, spoke 
with the Almighty; that Cain and Abel offered to the Almighty; 
and that the Eternal Being spoke to Cain and reprimanded him ; 
and in the verse immediately preceding the above, it b said that 
the. wife of Adam called the name of her son Cheth, saying, 
'^ For the Almighty has appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, whom Cain slew/' If we consider that the greatest part 
of the Proper Names in the Bible are expressive of certain cir- 
cumatances, and that the name U^lt^ corresponds with the verb 

ttfAt being weak, or ill, as we find. Psalm Ixix. 21. rWUKI and 

other places^ by which, doubtless, a great part of the Hebrew 
commentators are led : and, as it is given by tradition that 
the age of Enos was a very wicked and idolatrous age, com* 
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moniy called, jffUlk IfH, or the age of Enos, there h no doubt 
that btVSn, being derived from the Piel V^, to make com- 
mon, to make profane, implies vnholy, impure, unclean, pro- 
fane: that is to say, the worship due only to the Supreme 
Being was exercised to creatures, in other words, that idolatry 

was introduced. So we find Gen. xlix. 4. Fhin, thou hast de- 
fkd, thou hast profaned; Ez. xxviii. l6. ^^VttW and I wUl 

consider thee profane. Lev. xxi. 9. -H^JT^ ^HJI ^3 flS itf^ r)y\ 

And the daughter of any priest if she profane herself by wtior- 
ing, Lev. xxi. 4. ^^nTT^ to profane himself, Ez. xxii. 26. THW 

and I am profaned, Ez. xx. btVl profaned, or polluted. 

The passage according to our opinion should be rendered 
thus : Then the calling on the name of the Eternal Being began 
to be profaned, that is, they called creatures gods. 

According to the English translation, we should have the 
same difficulty in Genesis, vi. 1. which is in Hebrew, W\ 

TT-JT ••: ^ ~ TTT •• •• 

This verse is rendered in the English version thus^ '' jind it 
came to pass, when men began to multiply,'* &c. If we now 
consider, 1. That mankind began to multiply immediately after 
the creation, that the Lord blessed the man, and said, '' Be 
fruitful and multiply,^' the question naturally presents itself, 
why it is said, they began now to multiply ? 

2. If we consider the 3rd verse, where the Eternal Being is 
represented as saying, '' My Spirit shall not always strive con- 
cerning man,'^ we could not perceive why the Eternal Being 

was discontented with him : but if we translate the word ^TTTT 

.. .• 

besan to profane, the verse would be rendered thus : '' It was 
when men began to profane in multiplying upon the surface of 
the ground ; — that is, mankind did not distinguish between a 
natural and allowed manner of multiplying, and an unnatural 
manner, forbidden by nature itself. The same difficulty would 
also be avoided in the translation of Gen. ix. 20, which is in the 

Hebrew as follows : 013 ynSi^ TTCntm It^N m ^*). 

This verse is rendered thus in the authorised English version: 
^' And Noah began to be a husbandman," &c. In the Hebrew, 
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neither this verse^ nor its connexiooy gives this sense to the idea, 
for it would then be rendered thus^ '' Noah began a husband- 
man^'' as the verb could only be understood^ which in this con- 
struction of the Hebrew would be extremely difficult, nor would 

there be any sense in it. But if we translate ^m he began to 

profane^ in place of he began, it would read thus : " And Noah 
a» a husbandman began to profane : he planted a vineyard/' 
Because after the flood he ought not to have begui^ his business 
by planting a vineyard. 

So likewise would be better understood Gen. x. 8. 9,, the 

Hebrew of which is as follows: Vnil i^tl "hDJ T\U "T^^ l£^31 

•••• » :»-v-T s 

■hojs lat^ t3"^ rf<^ ^as"? ■nmaj rm-wn : p»3 naa rftrh 

If this passage were rendered as in the English version^ '' And 
Cush begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord : wherefore, it is said. 
Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord;" we are 
obliged to understand that, before Nimrod, there was no govern- 
ment, which cannot have been the case, because the Eternal 
Being said to Noah and his children, after the flood, chap. ix. 
6. '' Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ;" therefore, ^e are obliged to conclude that there were 
judges and mighty persons who could, and who did^ execute 
the commands of the Eternal Being ; it is, therefore, certain, 
that Nimrod was not, and could not be, the first, who had 
the power of governing, and who could refrain to execute jus^ 

tice ; but if we translate the word btVl he began to profane, 

it would read thus: ''And Cush begot Nimrod* He began to 
render it profane to be a powerful one on the earth" (because 
he abused his heavenly power) ; and this is the reason why he 

was called *tlD3, Nimrody which in Hebrew implies, we will 

rebel, from the root TID Marad, he rebelled: and tliis is proba- 

bly the reason why the greater part of the Hebrew commentators 
accused him of having persuaded mankind to idolatry ; (although 
that which follows is an Hebrew criticism of itself separately, and 
we are obliged to connect it with this, in order to give the whole 
passage plainly ;) and the word 1^ tsayid, hunting, implies not 

ofily what we call hunting of beasts, but to persuade mankind 
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lo a certain aim, because T2t tsayid seems to correspond with the 

idea of overpowering, either by corporeal force, or by mental 
measures, as we find. Gen. xxv. 28. T5l'^5 ItoTili* pTW 3rW1 

VB^f which in the English bible is rendered, '' And Jacob 

loved £sau, because he did eat of his venbon/' But if we <x>n- 
sider that the Hebrew language abounds with double meanings, 
as already observed in a former part of these criticisms, we shall 
find here a most beautiful and sublime one, if we refer to the 

preceding verse, which is in Hebrew: ^^ HW^STI OHSfStl THT) 
tSnriik aitf* nn J^H 2py^ TTi\0 ttfV T^ jrf^, and is rendered in 

|« T I •• T • • - ;|-5 V T • • - - •• 

the English version thus : '' And the boys grew, and JSsau 
was a cunning hunter, a man of the field, and Jacob was a 
plain man dwelling in tents/' Every one who is able to 
judge must allow, that the two clauses are contrary the one 
to the other; therefore no one can doubt that the words 
Oil It^M imply a sincere man, a righteous man, and conse- 
quently, the predicate of Esau must imply the c6ntrary : and 
this is certainly so, if we understand by the expression T2t per^ 

suading, and the whole of both verses may be translated thus : 
^' And the boys grew up — Esau became a man who knew how 
to persuade — a man of the field^ (that is to say, a man of the 
world — a man who did not stay at home, but conversed with 
others :) but Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents : (that is, 
a man who was upright, because he was a domesticated man, 
and not corrupted by conversation with others:) Isaac loved 
Esau because be persuaded (that is, he deceived) with his 
mouth/' We will now return to Gen. x. 8, 9., and add, that 
the word '*3SP, liphnah, implies, not only before, but sometineies, 

against, as in Gen. vi, 11. :D^rt^KrT ^35)^ ywrT JUnt&m which 

in the English Bible is thus rendered : '^ The earth also was 
corrupt before God/' The word before is similar to the phrase 
in his sight, that is, against his wilt: the whole verse would be 
better rendered as follows : ^' And Cush begot Nimrod : he 
began to render it profane to be a powerful one on the earth : 
he was a powerful persuader against the Eternal Being ; there* 
fore it is said, ' Even as Nimrod, a powerful persuader against 
the Eternal Being/" The same remarks are applicable to 

Gen. xi. 6. D^nn nti dVs^ fin» ns\tn ttk oy m rtirt ^dk^i 
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* riltnih wbich id the English bible is rendered thUs ; ^ And the 

Lord said^ Behold the people is one, and they nuve kll one lan<^ 
guage ; and this they begin to do/' This rendering has no sensb 
in ity for it implies, that, because they were one people, and 
had but one language, they ought not to do so, and the punish- 
ment of the Supreme Being would not exist in pi'eventing it, 
which could not be expected from the Supreme Being ; but if we 

translate the word U^ttn this began to profane them, we should 

render the passage thus : ^' The Eternal Being said, Behold ode 
people, and one language to them all : and this began to profane 
them in order to act thus :*' and therefore the Supreme Being[ 
scattered them and confused their language. 



ON THfi AFRICA OF PETRARCH. 



Xhbr£ are no subjects on which Petrarch more delists to 
expatiate, than the transitory nature of human fame, and 
the fallibility of human expectations. Could we imagine 
this '' frail good man " raised for a while from the dead, 
with all his old earthly feelings about him, with what an 
emphasis of astonishment might we fancy him reiterating 
his favorite maxims, in the view of his own literary des- 
tiny. With what chequered feelings of exultation and dis^ 
appointment would he, whose love of praise, and morbid 
sensibility to the slightest manifestations of censure or con- 
tempt, equalled those of Rousseau himself, survey, amidst 
the strange and multifarious changes of these latter times — 
the revolutions in religion and politics— the diffusion of 
learning over countries in his own time ignorant and bar- 
barous — his own country almost alone unchanged, still un- 
happy and disunited as of old, and a slave ^^ by its own 
compulsion " to native or foreign despots— how would be 
be surprised to learn, that his literary reputation rested 
almost exclusively on that part of his works which he bim<^ 
self least valued ; and that the epithet '^ invaluable,"' at- 
tached to his Latin writings by a great modem writer, had 
not sufficed to attract to them the attention of the learned 
world ! Least of all, sensible as he appears to have become 
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latterly to the faults of his Latin poetry, would he be pre- 
pared for the utter oblivion into which' the present poem 
has fallen ; or woald he easily believe, that the worK,^ cm 
which he at one time rested his renown, should have failed 
even of obtaining the melancholy notoriety of Chapelain's 
Pucelle, or Blackmore's Arthur ! No work ever enjoyed a 
higher reputation in its own day, even while unpubliidied, 
and known only in fragments ; its completion was expected 
by scholars as the crowning achievement of the first writer 
of the age; portions of it were handed about in the literary 
world, unknown to the author ; crowned heads interceded 
for a sight of the unfinished wonder ; and when after his 
death the manuscript was in danger of being lost, nothing 
could exceed the anxiety felt on the occasion by the republic 
of letters, fiut it is a common error with the mass of man- 
kind to mistake talent of a particular kind for general abi- 
lity ; and the vanity of authors themselves co-operates in 
the decision of partial friends, and an ill-judging public. 
Hence it is, that so many men, calculated to shine in 
other branches of poetry, have wasted their powers on the 
chimerical attempt of writing an epic poem. Such a pro- 
pensity is particularly visible in the Latin poets of moaem 
times, though it is not confined to them. In our own lan- 
guage, the instances of a similar delusion are numerous. 
Not to speak of actual failures, it is probable that little 
would have been added either to the reputation of the poets 
themselves, or (except, perhaps, in the first-mention^ in^ 
stance) to the public stock of intellectual enjoyment, had 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, and others who might be named^ 
carried into execution their respective epic projects. 

The Africa was conceived and begun in the author's 35th 
year, amidst the solitudes of Vaucluse. He had been from 
his earliest years an enthusiastic admirer of ancient Roman 
virtue, and his imagination had been more especially fas- 
cinated by the heroism and exploits of Scipio Africanus ; 
a character certainly more calculated than almost any otfa^ 
in antiquity, to attract the admiration of a youthful mind. 
From the manner in which he speaks of his design, it is 
obvious, that he was not aware of the existence of a poem 
by Silius Italicus on the same subject. " Ennium de Sci- 
pione multa scripsisse non est dubium, nidi et impolite, 
ut ait Valerius, stylo. Cultior tamen de illius rebus liber 
metricus non apparet. De hoc igitur utcunque canere in- 
stitui.'' Such was his ardor in prosecuting this favorite 
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design, that one of his friends, who seems to have exer- 
cised a certain degree of authority over him, was obliged 
to interdict him the use of pen and ink for ten days, through 
fear of injury to his health. Petrarch obeyed, though vi^iih 
great reluctance : the first day appeared insupportably long; 
on the second, he was afflicted with a head-ache which 
lasted tiU night ; on the third, symptoms of fever began to 
appear ; so that his friend was obliged to revoke the pro- 
hibition, and restore the poet to his books mid his health. 
Compelled by other avocations to suspend his design, he 
resumed it after the lapse of many years, and brought it to 
a conclusion with a rapidity which surprised even hunself. 
It remained unrevised at his death, and was accordingly 
ordered by him to be destroyed. From the immense num- 
ber of errata,' amounting on an average to one in every two 
or three lines, it appears, that either the transcriber of the 
copy from which it was printed, or the corrector of the 
press, was a very illiterate person. 

It is not with an intention of disputing the verdict passed 
by the learned world on this unfortunate work, that we now 
call the attention of our readers to the Africa^ It is, in 
truth, a tedious, declamatory performance, destitute of 
almost all the elements which constitute an epic poem ; 
the story is meagre in the extreme, and most inartificially 
constructed, osciUating between the two extremes of dry his- 
torical detail and awkward fiction ; nor is there the least dis^ 
play of character, or felicity in Uie conduct of the details. 
There are, however, a few scattered passages, descriptive, 
fancifiil, and pathetic, which rise above the level of the rest ; 
but it is in reflection Uiat Petrarch principally excels. The 
principal, indeed the only charm of the poem, consists in 
the picture which it exhibits of the poet's own mind ; of 
his piety, his patriotism, his thoughtful and even melan- 
choly spirit, ms characteristic weaknesses — but above all, 
his zeal for every thing Roman ; a passion which in him 
was so strong, as to form a leading feature in his character. 
We know, indeed, no writer, whose peculiar disposition, 
opinions, and feelings, develope themselves more fully in 
his works. The present, like his other writings, is full of 
a flowing, sententious, high-wrought morality, drawn from 



* We qaote from ''Francisci Petrarchae Opera; Basileae excadit Hen* 
riclias Petri.'' IdM. 
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the schools of his farotite ancients^ but modified by Chris* 
tianity; and there is a great deid \vhich in an ordinary 
writer would be common-place^ bat which in him we feel 
to be far otherwise. His Latinity is imperfect^ and full of 
barbarisms, owing to the very slight advances wbich had 
at that time been made in the knowledge of the language ; 
for his age, however, it is exemplary.' His style is ver- 
bose, frequently prosaic, and sometimes mean ; his versifi- 
cation is not without merit, and exhibits a distant reflectioD 
of Virgilian grace and majesty. Many of the verses are 
left uirfinished, in imitation of Virgil — Petrarch, like Cow- 
ley, having supposed that the hemistichs in the ^neid were 
intentional. 

We shall extract the passages which pleased us most, 
together with so much of the story as may be necessary for 
illustration.* 

The poem openis with a short exordium, and an addrtss 
to the Muses, in allusion to ihe peculiar circumstances of 
the poet's situation at the time. 



jam ruris amoeui 



Prata quidem, et fontes, vacubque siletttia campis, 
Fluminaque, et colles, et apricis otia sjrivis 
Restitnit fortona mihi ; vob carmina vati 
Reddite, yob, animos. 

This is followed, rather incongruously, by an invooatiod to 
Jesus Christ ; from which, by a transition equally hetei^ 
geneous,' the poet passes to an eulogium on the great theine 
of his admiration, Robert, king of Naples. 



Spes, superaoiqae decas 



Tuque o certissilna mundi 



' '* Non est ouinino impurus, sed squalorem sui saeculi non yaldit 
prorsus deterg^ere.'^ Ludovicus Yives. *^ Vir animi semper Romani, 
sermonis non semper.^ W. S. Landor, in Qusestiuncala. 

^ Our scanty stock of information on the present subject, has been 
gathered from the Abb6 de Sade, Ugo Foscolo, and Petrarch's own 
writings. 

3 Such combinations, however, seem to have been familiar to Pe- 
trarch. Thus, £p. Fam. Lib. vi. Ep. v. 741. ** At tu Christe, sol justi- 
tise, cuncta videns, et aeternis radiis universa coUustrans, quid hand 
infamisB nebulam passos es terris nostris incnmbere, cum posses tam 
facile, nisi delicta hominum obstarent, vapores noxios odiorum, caligi- 
nossB noctis algore concretos, fervido tui amoris splcndore pemnnpere ? 
Tu autem, snmme Regum nostri temporis Roberte, quem ex aliqua coell 
parte res nostras et misereri credidericn et spectai-e, qtiibus hoe nefas 
luminibus aspexisti V* &c. 
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AaxilkuB fer samme parens > ■ ■ ■ 
Tu qujoqye Trinacrii moderator maxime regni, 
Hespenaeque decns^ atque aevi gloria nos^^ 
Jadice quo merai vatamqae in sede sedere, 
Optatasqae din lauros, titalamqae Poetse :■ 
Te precor, oblatnm tranquillo peotore mnnoB 
Hospitio dignare tno. 



Praeterea in cnnctos pronum sibi [ei tic.] feceris annos 
Posteritatis iter ; ^nis enim damnare sit aosns, 
Qaod tideat placoiflse tibi? fidentins ista 
Arguit expertosy nnta qnem rimplice digram 
Effecisse potes, qnod non erat Aspice templis 
Dona sacris affixa pavens ut Yulgas adoret : 
Exime; despicies. 

The causes of the second Punic war are then explained. 
The action commences near the end of the war, conform- 
ably to the received rules of epic poetry^ and contrary to 
the example of Silius. Scipio is introduced to us as the 
conqueror of Spain, standing on the heights of Calpe, and 
surveying the impenetrable ocean beyond, with emotions 
not unlike those of Alexander, on the confines of the known 
world — feelings of dissatisfaction, arising, however, from 
very difierent sources. His past successes, the danger still 
impending over his country, the desire of avenging more 
fully the death of his father and uncle, fallen in tho wars of 
Spain, form the matter of his meditations, and prepare us 
for the vision which follows, and which occupies the whole 
of the two first books. It is, in fact, a poetical amplifica- 
tion (mutatis mutandis) of the Somnium Scipionis. The 
empyrean is represented as opening, from which the elder 
Scipio advances to meet his son, covered, like Hector in 
the second .dBneid, with the wounds received in the service 
of his country. His son addresses him almost in the words 
of JSneas : 

quisnam luec mibi pectora doro 



Confixit macrone, parens t qaae dextra verendam 
Gentibns immerito Tiolavit sanguine frontem ? 

The fine circumstance which follows might have been better 
illustrated ; yet the simile is expressive. 



HaBC dicens, alto radiantia fleta 



Sidera visns erat sedesqae implesse qnietas : 
Infima si liceat snmmis aequare, marina 
Piscis aqua profngas, fluvioqae repostas amoeno, 
Non alitor stnpeat, si jam dulcedine captam 
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' AUuding to his coronation in the Capitol. 
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Vis satis insoliti et snbitas oircamstet amaror, 
Quam sacer ille ohoras stapait. 

The father then r^ounts to his son the circmnstances 
of his own and his brother^s death ; and points out to him, 
among the choir of surrounding spirits, several of the 
heroes of the second Punic war. The death of JSmilias 
Paullus is described with some detail. Afiricanus then in- 
troduces himself to his uncle, with whom he enters^ into 
conversation on a variety of subjects, as the superiority of 
the heavenly life, the unlawfulness of suicide, and the 
rewards allotted to public virtue in the celestial world. 
The old Roman kings and patriots then pass under review ; 
the poet dwells more particularly on the story of the three 
Horatii. Hiere are a great many fine patriotic and philo- 
sophical passages in this book ; but as they are chiefly in- 
teresting on account of the reflection of the Roman mind in 
Petrarch, which they exhibit, and as the efl'ect would be 
injured by detaching them from the text, we have not 
thought proper to make any quotations. 

In the second book, Scipio, impelled by a natural curi- 
osity, enquires the future destinies of Rome. His father 
complies with his request ; and foretels, in the first place, 
the defeat and subsequent misfortunes of Hannibal ; he 
then prophecies the glories of the second Africanus; the 
conquests of Rome ; the civil wars ; the subversion of 
liberty under Augustus ; the gradual corruption of public 
morals, and the &ial fall of the empire, the name only re- 
maining, as a gorgeous but unmeaning title, worn by a suc- 
cession of barbarian kings, and transferred from nation to 
nation. The peroration of this part is too beautiful and too 
characteristic to be omitted. We need scarcely point .out 
the obvious allusion to the tribune Rienzi. 

Forte sub extremes annos, mnndiqne mentis 
Interitum, ad proprias sedes Fortuna redibit 

Unam hec de pluribus ille supremus 

Abscondit sub nube Deus { sed noscere quantum 

Permissum est animi augurio, non victa sub hostc 

Roma met, nullique data est ea gloria genti, 

Nnlli tantus honos popnlo : vincetur ab anuis, 

Kimosoque situ paullatim fessa senescet, 

£t per frusta cadet : nulla unquam, nulla vacabit 

Civiliqne odio et bellis furialibus aetas. 

Tempos adhuc veniet, cum vix Romanus in urbc 

Civis erit verus, sed terras lecta per omnes 

Faex hominum : tamen et tunc se malesana crucntis 

Tarba|)remet gladiis, et ni fortissimus anus 
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Yir aliquis, dignas meliori tempore naiiciy 
Opppnat sese medium, frontemque manumqae 
Litibus ostendat [obtendat?], saperest qnodcnnqoe cruoris 
Pectoribus miseris per mutua vulnera fandant. 
Hoc solamen babe, nam Roma potentibus olim 
Condita sideribas, quamvis lacerata malorum 
CoDsiliis manibiuqae, dia durabit, eritqne 
Has inter pestes nado Tel nomine mundi 
Regina ; hie nunquam titulus sacer excidet illi. 
Qualiter annosum vires animusque leonem 
Destitnunt, sed prisca manet reverentia fronti, 
Jlorrificusque sonus ; quanqnam sit ad omnia tardus, 
Umbra sit ille licet, circum tamen omnis inermi 
Paret syl? a seni. Sed quis vel noscere oertam 
Audeaty ant rebus tantis prxfigere metam ? 
Vis loquar ? in finem, quamvis ruinosa, dierum 
Yivet, et extremum Teniet tua Roma sub sevum^ 
Cum mondo peritura sno. 

On the subject of fame, he has the following illastration. 

Ilia vel invitum, fugias licet, ilia sequetnr : 
Ut sub Sole vagnm comitatur corporis umbra 
Ipsa tui ; quoounque gradum tu flexeris, ilia 
Flectitur, et stat si steteris : sic fama yolentem 
Nolentemque simul sequitur ; sed numquid ineptum 
Dixeris arenti gradientem in pulvere, ut umbram 
Aspioiat post terga suam? non sanior ille esty 
Qui terit aetatem frnstra, corpusque fatigat, 
Aut animum cnris onerat, nibil inde reposcens 
Ni laudem, et varies populi per compita ventos. 

He then exhorts his son to perseverance in the path of 
virtue, as a preparation for the glories of heaven ; and fore- 
tells his voluntary exile and death. 

In the third book, Laelius is sent to Africa to request the 
alliance of Syphax. The palace of the Numidian monarch 
is described at too great a length, but not without fancy ; 
we can only afford a short extract. 



Niveis snggesta columnis 



Atria surgebant ; fulvo distincta metallo 

Regia praefulgens, 

Ordine gemmarum vario radiabat in orbem. 

Hie croceos, illic virides fnlgere lapillos 

Aspiceres, altoque velut sua sidera tecto. 

Signifer in medio sinuosi tramitis arcu 

Aureus obliques supremo culmine cursus 

Assidue faciebat: ibi, ceu lumina septem 

Quae vaga mundus habet, septem vafer ordine gemmas 

Clauserat ingenio, nondum lapis, optimus Atlas, 

Tardier haec, gelidoque seni magis apta placere: 

Ilia minax, longeque rubens, ast ilia benignis 
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Ire Yidebatar radiis, teneramqne > lerena 
Luce coroMsabat s medio carbunonhifl ing^ent 
i£qaabat lolare iabar, largoqne tenehras 
Lumine vincebat : mira Tirtate pntares* 
Hanc propfkMi fomare diet, buDO pellere nootes, 
Sol is ad oxemploni : post haac duo lamitta mota 
Splendebant puiH ; sed qaae nitilantiiis Ibat, 
Spectando saoitos animis spargebat amores. 
Cornua de fusoo simiaiis adamante deorsmn 
Impigra pneoipiti celerabat lana meata, 
Atra qnidem, «t radiis circam illnstrata snpenils.3 

The description of the infernal rivers, as represented in 
the portraiture on the waUa, may have been react by Milton . 

Hie — daastris distincta noTeni pallentia regna 
Cernuntar, Styg^que nigne stant gpirgitis andae ; 
Tristior bao Acberon flnotii periabitur atro^ 
Concretam limo cogens fluitare paludem 
Cocytas^i^ae gemens lacrymoso flumine ATeranm 
Circuit biDO oriens, et ripis antra pererrat, 
Umbraramqae oboros ; nee non Pblegetbontis adnsta 
Gorges aqaiiy tacitiqne satna^ oblivia late 
Fnndantar. 

LsdUus, after the conferencoj is invited by the king to a 
splendid banquet, where a minstrel is introduced aarelating 



' In the originali ^'teoomqae:^ we bave Tentured to substitute as 
above. 

* Alluding, perhaps, to the popular notion, that light was inherent 
itt tlie curbuDcle. 

Darkness bath no dominion o'er its beanid} 
Intense it glows, an ever-flowing tide 
Of glory, like the day-flood in its source. 

Thalaba, Book I. 
Like the nystioal gem of enchantment, that glows 

Where tb^re is not a ray to reflect back its gleam, 
The soul of the Hero no darkening knows, 
But shines thro' the gloom with unborrowing beam. MS. 
3 The idea of this passage seems to be borrowed from ih» pla»etariiim 
of the Emperor Nero. A somewhat similar deacfiption is quoted by 
D'Israeli from an early poem of Orator Henlety's« (Calamities of Au- 
thors, Vol. i. p. 157.) 

Pillars of marble bore a silken sky, 
While cords of pnrple and fine lincH tie, 
In silver rings, the asore canopy. 
Distinct with diam<Hiid stars the blue way seen, 
And earth and seas were feigned in emerald green ; 
A gbbe of goldy ray'd with a pointed orown> 
Formed in ue mi40t abpaoat a real ann. 
^ So in the origiMl. 
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the stories of Atlas, of Dido, of the Philaeni, and, in short, 
the history of Africa in general. Leelius, at the request of 
the monarch, gives a sketch of the origin and growth of the 
Roman state ; the stories of Curtius and the Decii, and es- 
pecially that of Lucretia, are commemofated at length. 
The descent of Cnrtius into the gulph is vividly described : 

^— ~— Dicens haec, lumina coelo 
Erexit, templamqae Jovis qaod praosldet arci 
Suspic^iens, tendensque mf^nas 9nraaiii atqae deorsam, 
Atque omnes superosque Deos, pianesqae precatus. 
Ad quos tendebat, ▼alidum calcaribas uitro 
Urg^et equiiai, barathroqae ?o|eiis infertur apeito, 
Arma raente viro lucem sonitumque dedere. 
Fit strepitos : coeunt ripae, et jung^nntur in anum. 

The death of Luoretia^ with which the book conclades, 
is feebly told. 

In book iv« Laelias describes the person, manners, and 
character of Scipio to the king. 

The whole is written completely con amore: no poet, 
indeed, was ever more in love with his hero than Petrarch. 
The rest of the book is taken up with a narration of various 
exploits of Scipio's ; his behavior in the secret assembly 
of the young nobility after the battle of Cannae, his taking 
of New Carthage, and his reconciling the rival candidates 
for the obsidional crown. The eflfect of his presence in 
tranquillising the tumults attendant on a sanguinary victory, 
is thus illustrated : 

^ Sic atra seronat 

Nubila pacifico despectans Jupiter ore, 
Continuoque silent veati, ftigiuntqiie proeetlie, 
Sol nitet, emergnot fascia sua aoctibiiii astra» 
£t mundo sua foraui K^it 
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It may not be uninteresting to trace a few more instances of 
resemblance. For this purpose I have selected the Prometheus 
of iEschjIus. 

In the first instance, to renew the charge of imitation^ Oce- 
anus addressing Prometheus is represented as warning him not 
to incur the augmented wrath of Jupiter, 

El S* Sit rpa^ffT; xa) Tsiviyfiifovg Xoyov^ 
'Pl^eigf Tov av <rov, xai iiaxpoiif avcoripoo 
Baxeoy, xXuoi ZAg, oi<rrt trot rov vvv ;^oXoy 
nigovra fx^p^tcov TaiSiav elvM SoxtTv. 

And Milton, in the first book of his Paradise Lost, makes 
Beelzebub say to Satan, 

But what if he, our conqueror, (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
Than such could have overpowered such force as ours) ,.^ 
Have left us this our spirit and force entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains. 
That we may so suffice his vengefuf ire. 
Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war. 
Again, .Sschylus puts this language into the mouth of Oce- 
anus. 

Toy Ynytvyi rt KiAixiaov oix^ropa 
"Arrpoov ISwv mxrugu, Hm ripag, 
* Exarovraxipvivov, Trpos filav yffigov/tsvov 
TufwvoL iotjgov, Trao-iv 0$ antirrri 6eoi$^ 
SiMpheCwk ya[Afvi\y(n trvpifyiv ^ovov." 

And Milton describes the arch- rebel: — 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz'd ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 
As whom dbe fables name of monstrous size 
Titanian, or earth-bom, that warred on Jove 
Briareos or Typhon. 

Also, immediately after, the dramatist says : — 

'Ef ^/x/xareov 8* ^(rrpume yopyooTrov frihotg^ 
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*^XX* jjXtev etuT^ Zy^vo^ ayovirvov fii\os, 
KareufioTrig xepuvvos ix^rvecoy ^X^a, 

KofiwcurfMiroDy. ^^ivu$ yoip el$ auris Ttnrei^ 
'E^i^aXwivi xo^e/SpoKnjSi) <r6ivog' 

Milton has it — 

and, with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy <^ God, 
RaisM impious war in Heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 

Horace, a poet celebrated for felicitous originality of genius, 
has not scorned to imitate the dramatist in one of his finest odes. 

r\)vil yotp iv^f exao'TOv uimos arepel, 
j{ti]xroy iv o-f ayaicri fid^ouru ^i^os» 

Mlav Se vai^av IfAspos tix^et, to fti) 
Kreivat ^yvevvov, otKK' a^ra/xjSAuvS^o'er^er 
I\a>fLaiv SueTv $e diregov j3ouX^<rgro(i 
KXusiv avuXxis jxaXXov, i^ jxiai^ovo^. 

Audiat Lyde scelus atque notas 

Virginum poenas, et inane lymphas 

Dolium fundo pereuntis imo ; 
Seraque fata. 

Quae manent culpas etiam sub Oreo. 

Impiae nam quid potuere majus ? 

Impiae sponsos potuere duro 
Perdere ferro ! 

Una de multis face nuptiali 

Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 

Splendide mendax, et in omne virgo 
Nobilis aevum. 

I trust sufficient proof has now been afforded, that illustrious 
poets, ancient and modern, did not scruple freely to borrow the 
sentiments, and even the language of their predecessors ; and 
that, therefore, we ought to make allowances for minor bards, 
whose minds, formed on the model of Greece and Rome, are 
almost unconsciously led into the same line of thought and ex- 
pression. G. C. F, 
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PBTRU8 MAGNUS. 

DuM tibi Russiacam priams qui attoUere nomen, 
Primas qai patriae potuisti ingentia fata 
Praecepisse animo et primordia ponere regoi ; 
Dam tibi^ itnag^e Parens^ pietate acceD3a fideli 
Rite triampbales instaurat Russia pompas/ 
Ipse etiam Britonum looginqms bospes ab ori^ 
Qaaliacumque licet^ magno perculsas amor^. 
Dona feram^ et sacra ciogam tibi tempora lauro* 

Auspice ie, late Arctoas sibi Russia gentes 
Subjecit sceptro^ atque altam super aethera tollit 
Imperii molem^ majestat^mque perennem, 
Bello opibusque potens : utcumque ant acrior annis 
Omnia tentaris vasto> Fiederice, tumuliu 
Miscere et turbare odiis^ ant Austria contra 
Surgentis regni tantarumque invida renim 
Adversos varia molita est arte labores: 
Ilia obluctantem tamen^ incassumque freinentem 
Contudit^ et justa devinxit pace Polpnum. 
nia etiam extremas JEgei ad littoris oras. 
Ansa ingens facinus, Byzanti moenia propter, 
Hellespontiacum constravit classibus aequor^ 
Et solium^ Mahumeda, tibi tremefecit avitnm. 

Nee vero tantis quamquam decorata (riumphis, 
Non tamen ipsa lubens Petro Catharina fatetur 
Omnia deberi, neque enim non omma primas, 
Maxime Alexiada ! rerum incrementa dedisti. 
Ergo etiam merito jam nunc in vota Tocarfs 
Grande decus patriae, seclisque reoentibus audis 
Imperii Pater atqpe aeyi melloris origo. 

Nimirum hie olim per centum immania regna 
Horrida Barb wes tristes effuderat umbras. 
Vixere effraenes populi, nullisque domandi 
Legibus. — Ergo alii vasta in deserta locorum 
Cum castris armenta sequi, cursuque yaganti 
Tranare ingenti porrectos limite campos. 



^Mli 



* Statuam nimirum summa cum SQlennitate nuper Petriburgi ab Im- 
peratriee Catharina Petro dicatam. 
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Nee jam triticeas scibant sibi condere messes^ 
Nee laeti norantfelida dona Lyaei^ 
Agresti victu nutriti et lacte ferino. 

Atqui alii stndio sasvi fera munera belli 
Perpetuo tiSctare^ et durum Ti colere aevum. 
Qualis BHBe etiam Sinensibus accola tenis 
PrdBcipites glomerat tunnas Scytha, et agmiue facto 
Ante expectatum cursu se eiStiiidit anhelo, 
Et pavidos late fines circumstrepit armis. 
Qualis et ipse dim Maracandae moenia linqaens 
TemiruSy Eoo horrendum gn^ssatus in orbe^ 
Antiquas Indorum arces, felicia regna 
Vastavit^ sacrumqne infecit sanguine Gangem. 

Ipsa adeo imperii quamquam sibi regia formam 
Moscua jactabat^ quamvis et splendida luxu 
Altam ostentabat tunitis moenibus arcem ; 
Quamquam et nonnullo saltem sub foedere legum 
Conjunctos lata populos ditione tenebat; 
Dla tamen vano splendebat barbara fasta 
Undique res miserae circum, atque imbelle jacebat 
Imperium et propria nimium sub mole gravatum* 

Nequicquam magnis ingiessis Alexius ausis 
In melius vitas normam revocare jacentis 
Tentaraty cultuque animas mollire feroces 
Nequicquam audaci Carambucis ostia corsu 
Appulerant Britooes, stabant ad littora gentes^ 
Miratae missas externa per aequora classes^ 
Miratae varias merces ; necdum aemula virtus 
Mentem accendebat vastos conscendere fluctus^ 
Aut artes tentare pares^ sed mersa tenebris 
Et victa ignavo torpebant secla vetemo. 

At neque Hyperboreas adverso numine terras 
Sternum premere^ et nebulis obvolvere csecis 
Fas superis visum est — tandem magno ordine ia!b$. 
Assurgunt alia. Immissas lax clara diet 
Paulatim radiis tardam disrumpere noctem 
Incipit^ aetheriumque ostendere gentibus ortum, 
Inclytus atque au^r venientis nasdtnr aevi. 

Die arces primus patrias, et inania sceptra, 
Abditaque in mediis rerom cunabola terris 
Deseruisse ausus, jam turn sibi mente oapaci 
Providus aBtemae posott fundamina famae* 

Jamque ergo Codani descendens primus ad oras 
JBquoris^ ingentem fugi^is qua Neva Lad<^;am, 
Vorticibqs ffapidis $e imv^Boet tqifeida ponto, 
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liittore in extremo, et super altae sti^a paludis 
Jam sedes fandare novas, arcemqne locare 
Jussit, et immensas muroram attoUere moles : 
Ergo assurgentem et proprio de nomine dictam 
(Non ille auguriis falsis aat omine Isevo) 
Tataturque fovetque urbem ; jam tum omnia fausta, 
Ventnrosque olim certo praesagit honores. 
Nee longum, et visas deserto in littore classes 
Insolitam rerum speciem, et nova pandere fata : 
Jamque effossa altos inter navalia portus 
Fervent arte nova, juvat indulgere labori 
Et properare manu ; secto juvat abiete costas 
Struxisse, et pandas ratibus posaisse carinas. 

Ergo etiam in mediis validam quatit ipse bipennem, 
Hortaturque etenim duros non ille labores 
Olim, nee rigidi dudum aversatus obire 
Mnnera servitii ; tahtom magnae insita menti 
Virtus, et potuit multae spes aemula famae. 
Ergo nee erubuit, posito diademate, vulgo 
Addere se comitem, proprioque edoctus ab usu 
Vidit, et attento penitus sub pectore fixit, 
Aut bumiles qnicquid Batavus Flevonis ad undas 
Molitur patiens operum, aut quas maxima rerum, 
Dum pelagi imperium felicibus asserit armis, 
Ostentat late victrices Anglia classes. 
Sive tui, Thamesine Pater, prope fluminis oras, 
Sive Vagae ad ripas, aut qua Dumnonia largas 
Volvit aquas Tamara, aut saxoso in littore Vectis 
Porrecta ingentem claudit magno obice portum. 

Tum vero mira circum immutarier arte 
Undique terrarum facies, varioque laborum 
Urgeri studio ; cemas quae ignota jacebant 
Antehac et nullis hominum bene cognita curis, 
Arva novo cultu et larga ditescere fruge, 
^quarique solo montes, et flumina cursus 
Accepisse npvos, patulis jam parcere campis 
Edocta, et fluctus tandem lenire tumentes, 
Aut cnrsu fraenata acri et torrentibus undis 
Injectas mole3 tolerare et strata viarum. 
Sic demum immissa extremis commercia terris 
Jam late patiiere, et laeto copia comu 
Ipsa ultro populis sese mirantibus offert. 

Quid jam sanguineas lauros, victriciaque arma, 
Aut referam quoties utroque ex littore mundi 
LsBta suum spoliis gravidum, ina^^mque ttopaois 
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Spectabat regem, in meritos efTusa Iriumphos, 
Moscua, sea torrentem^ ultra spatiatas Araxem^ 
Victor Persarum fines, et Caspia regna 
Vastavit bello, aut longinquum saevas ad Istrum 
Accensis acres odiis et multa minantes 
Continuit Turcas et justo limite clausit. 
Quid referam quoties Godani glacialis ad oras 
Instruxit rostratam aciem, Suecosque feroces 
Contudit, aut quails Pultoae ad moenia, demum 
Casibus et longo duri certamine belli 
EdoctuSy tandem lapsis succui^rere rebus, 
£t potuit patriae sortem renovare jacentis ? 
Ilia dies primum mutato nnmine vidit 
Sueconim fractas adverso marte phalangas, 
Et Carolum, elatumque animis nimiumque tumentem, 
T^rga dare. Ille adeo sortem indignatus acerbam 
Trans Danaprim in sylvas atque in deserta ferarum 
Relliquias secum miseras servavit, et orbe 
Exul ab Arctoo, solioque extorris avito, 
Achmetae fastus supplex, et jura saperba 
Pertulit, hospitio vix demum exceptus iniquo. 
Jamque adeo positis coepit mitescere bellis 
Russia, jam senior placida sub pace quiescens 
Imperii fines Princeps et dissita regna 
Lustrabatque oculis, caroque fovebat amore. 
Jura dabat, legesque viris, vultuque paterno 
Rite recognoscens numerat longo ordine gentes. 
Quos Tyran inter magnique Borysthenis oras 
Late dives alit populos denso ubere gleba ; 
Qui gelidum Tanaim vel qui Moeotidos undae 
Stagna colunt, vel qui septem super ostia Volgae 
Astracani campos, secretum ^t littus lembae ; 
Quique etiam Arctoo mundi porrecta sub axe 
Arva tenent rigidis alte concreta pruinis, 
Sive ubi Zembliaco properans se immittere ponto 
Irtisca' ostentat regum monumenta priorum, 
Antiquasque arces et vasta mole columnas ; 
Sea qua Sibericos violento flumine fines 
Claudit Jenissa, aut longo quae maxima cursu 
Volvit aquas Lena, et pelago premit arva sonanti ; 
Et qui longinquae prope littora Kamschadalas 
Squallenti informes habitu cultuque ferino 

* Cajus ad ripas spectantur, ut fama est, urbium ruinx, regum Tarta- 
rorum tumuU, et columoas a Schinguis Chan extructe. ' 
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Eoo estremag habitant sub limite terras. 
Scilicet hie (si vera fides) sese obvia contra 
Porri^t exigno disjoncta America ponto. 

Hae tibi^ Alexiada, laades, haec omnia solus 
Eraere obscnra poluisti condita nocte. 
Solas et ad summum potaisti educere colmen. 
At neqae ego meritis sperem tibi munera laudis 
Digna dare; haec hamili tantum Insisse Camoena 
Et juvat, et sacrae accendit spes aemula famae. 
nia tibi^ quales decet^ instaurabit honores, 
nia tui jam nunc solii columenque decasqne^ 
Ilia pari gressu jam nunc et viribns aeqais 
Virtutes Catharina taas laodesqae secnta. 

ABBOT, 

1777. BX iEDB CHRISTI. 
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Index glossarum, quas Person aliique aut male corrigunt aut 
penitus negligunt emendare. 

veuSoto'xioiov yiyoyo;, tog Mivav^pos KAlAh^v aha^iopov. Lege 
KFINvif, Fuit Teraus IlaihirxupiQVj xXiyi)y itSia^iopov, [SexovJ. 
Certe exstat nouhvitapiov in Menandr. HAox/o). Fr. 1. 

'Erit^yet/o-ev* ovx hrqi^i^frtiv. Dele oox. 

^Enroi' fiin^, Insere ovx. 

'£^ro(' 9rXi}d(>yrixa»^ toL i^^iuhoL, wg a^vlai xa) [Mfi^Qaieg. £5- 
TToXig Al^tv. Ka) rijj Xonrahg fysicri 8* k^rol Ttveg* R. P, XoiraSo^. 
Malim et A. — evei(r\t^ft^oL B. rives ; Ita enim rlvts scribitur in 
Alcaei Cooiic apud Atben. in. p. 110. et Polluc. vii. 23, 
Antupovf re iegfiovg, ^ B. oS SiVvpoi S* el<rh rlve$ ; necnon in 
Alexid. apud Athen. vii. p. 301. xa) yoip l>(n]ro} — B. rivesi 
A. iltfg^o'av ^jxiy Jouiakov, B. v&g ; A. rot xotKoi yotg '^Avotrrpt 

Zr^reiv It) rou fiovXetriou riiia<rtv 'i4mxo/* ftiy Se O'v t^lfrei ri «tS- 
Bea-iai. Bene vidit R. P. hie latere versiculi partem. At non 
vidit ibi latere Aristophanis snpplementum in k>co maxime cor- 
rupto^ quern alibi corrigam. 

^H S* d;— xol nv Sf iy^, &irr\ roS 1f^¥ ie iym' Trap o S^ xcii "Ep- 
/EtiffTOf h *Ahvas Fwciig^ i<rh, imrl rou ^n^h, i Zd^s SiSawca 'rro}Jiotg 
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fnal TouM/uMi. R. p. vult *0 Zeus, S^«ft» UaXXaf, f^), rotwoft«« 
Atqui btud ^^t noa ex ore Jovis^ quem decuit lingaam Atticam 
probe caliere, verum ex ore nescio cujus barbari venit. Exgtat 
quidem ia Rao. 37, irotilUw %ai i^ ircfi* At manifesto tcripstt 
Comicos weUSm, icoS. ^Hv rl, 7f»1; Etenim Xaolbiaiti, Baccbi 
ad jiusiun, fores pulsanteoi lleretttes iilico sciscitatiMT ^ qiud ne- 
gotii sit. Meum ^f n piaoe tuetur illud rwrl rl 1^ in v. 39« 
Malim igitur in Comici fragmeiita — o Zctoiyots' St^vi vouXi^g 
Koiog ^o-V roSvofix. Hue enim referri debet gl. Hesjcb. ZowopoLi' 
0«oV tif h Sf^mt. Fuit Zavavot^f opinory pro Zeu§ ivot^, Hik" 
jusmodi Barbansmos Comici amabaiit. Vid. Acb. Av« el 
Tbegm* de quibus omaibus olim alii statuebant, quod el 
Bmockiurad Ackr 100. quo judice 'non multum refert quonan 
modo barbarae illse voces acribantur^ modo consteot ntuneii*' 
At sciiteotiam ejus jure deridet Hotibius, qui tamen locum ipse 
npii^ emeadavit. Certe in Theism, b^rbarica sunt intellectu faci- 
lia, neque minus facilia sunt i^ Acb. et Av. Sed de his alias. 
Hie vero meum Trovkvs aliquatenus tuetur lectio Suidae SiSoWi 

*HfaxXela¥ XiSov* uveg t^v Afayv^riv onriiocav, hoi Ttjv 'HgoixXslar^ 
Trig Meiyvficias' ftioi hi iri r^ ftey eiFKnTooiMwi rov (r/Sij^oy * HpoacX§coTi$, 
4 ii Mayyrjfrig 6fto(a i<rrh apyvpeo' ci$ Evpini^ri^ ev Olm rag fipormv 
yvotf/iM^ (Txoff'wy cSoTf MayvriTig Xiio^ tt^v H^olv eXxei xa) fM6l(rTiifriv 
iraKiv ov keyet vDv vto r^g MayvryrtSog \liou rov (r/Sijjoy, oiWa r^ 
Tflov 9soofJi>efw¥ SoxijcTiy iPocicieu 9rAava)fteyi]y wg sir' apyipcp. 

Ita Suid. emendatius quam Phot. Ms. tJbi Salmasius prop- 
ter illttd deeopi,ivoov legebat (rxoiroJyrwy. Atqui yerba ultima per- 
tinent ad scriptorem^ cujus erat gl. *HpaxXslav a/Aov. Comicus 
etenim^ ift opmor^ scripsit— >[ot; AlvotMrij 

iSgy Twv isetroov io^uv tig o-iSijpov 'HpaxXnav 
eXxfiy \i6o¥ xXayflo/xgyigyy vtfo^vXdv wonjfrriv.' 

Hue enim respicere videtur Schol. Ma. in Hermogen. apud 
Bastiun in Gregor. de Corinth, p. £4 1 • qui cum eo probe contulit. 

Phrynich. Arab, in Lex. Bekker. p. 67. 'IVo^uXo^ ^01191^;, 
firoop KoH flkog xt^ ri 0[MM' tlpr^TM xaroi [UTa^opoif reuv at^ 
^6xou ife7rti«fiiuilfeio9 <niwmy olg hriwokrig kXaiXarai ipy^ptifg ^ XP^ 
iriif xei rUtrtu M r&v TroyyigSav fiev iVTVx^eiv H hvmxooif. Brevius 
vero Ctymol. 'Tiri^vKog^ 6 x/j38ijAo^, cog wnxot><Kog, oZrcog 'Apurro- 
^avug. Probe i^itur Comici fragniento restitutOy facillime resti- 
tui potest Euripideum^ quem Comicus respexic 

^Tirafyvpog yoig rag fiptyroov yvipiMg (Tkotcoov 
^Pf^eop (rSSvjpov wm Motyvfifris iSdog 
Tiflt ii^av Ixmi xal ftct/onia^ xaXiy. 

Ita optime inter se conveniunt 'TvcLpyuf^ ^Pifrnp et 'iVo^uAo^ 
iroi^t^: etenim TfageediaB vwoffupg, ComoNlias vero iw^r^Xog pro- 
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priavox est, quam Schol. in Herniog. Aldlnus p. 59K chat e 
Menandri Iltgtvi. OvS* airis s«|xi avv iioi$ {nr6(vXos : cui addas 
^tXAs e Phrjuichi. 1. c. Quod ad (r/Si}poy cf. versum in Hesych. 
** AtfBiK^ kiios trCSvipoy njXoJev wpocnjyayoy" aunj yap triiiigov hridr- 
ff&TM* ^ Sf Mayvr^ig hBcrTFarai t^v o^iv a; hxelv agyvpiov flvai. 

OovpiofJLamis, robs weg) Aetfji^Troova' rriy yip d^ Sufiupiv oufcoixlav 
ol jxfV AifAireoift avautsaa-iv, oi di Stvoxplroo^ of Se rep XaAxiSei ^lo- 
vucep, 01 $s KoA&pm rep Aixcovi, ol ii IlXv^<rlinc(ip *Aiviveilff. Illi 
KoAipm mihi quidem sunt ignoti. Suspicor ibi ktere voces ot 
IIkol SovpicoTM. Ita enim Schol. ad Nub. 331. Boupioftavrti^. 
od rouf a^i Bovpiov jxayrw; aXXa tou^ e!^ 6o^^ioy 'jupLfiivras M ri. 
xr/o'ai oiur^y* lTS|x^$i](ray Se $sxa ay$pff$. Similiter teste ScfaoK 
adAv. 521. Lampo fuit xp»j<r|xoXoyoj — a! x«) t^\ fij Svfictpiv 
r»v 'Aivivoilcov avoixlav hm 'jFsgtivrovfriv, aMv ^yijcracSai Xiyoimg 

— (Tuy ak\oi$ i. Sed de Aixton quid faciam, non liquet ; etsi verbis 
transpositis legi potest oi Se rm TeXviirlinreo 'Air^voncp, 01 iixa Oov- 
peoorar Aeuxm, Etenim Aeuxeov Atheniensis, qui fuit illis tempo- 
ribus, uti patet e Schol. ad Lysistr. 271- ubi citatur versus Co- 
mici "Hfrvep btt) tyjv Asvkodvos 1/5^6* ttcLs oof^p} cujus fuit et ipse Co- 
micus, ni fallor, mentio facta est a Plutarch, i. p. 68 1. E.eidem- 
que, tribui debet fabula npia-fing, quam Giauconis esse dicitur a 
scriptore argumenti ad Vespas ; neque me de sententia niovet 
Suidas in AtCxeov* dyvog' yeyovms h roig i7sXoToyyi}(naxo7^* Tooy S^a- 
[Aoireov aurov lori rauru/ Ovog 'A(rxo(pipo$, ^paroges* Poterant ete- 
nim i7p6(r/3»fatque0/9aropff; esse una fabula titulo duplici ; poterat 
quoque scriptor^ unde Suidas profecit, dramatis nomen praetermit- 
tere inconsulto. Verum utcunque de Lucone statuas, noli dubi- 
tare de TeXijo-f^Tra): quern ridebat nescio quis apud Hephsest, p. 
25 /Ay auT e$ oixoy Toy KXevicrhwoo ita corrigendus, "ily* oiUy /x* g$ 
oTxoy Tov KeXijo-iVwco : ubi ay o5y ju.* eximie tuetur Hec. 373. ''Ay ' 
o5y jx* 'OSuo-o-sD, et AndromeHae Fragm. apud Herod ian. in Anec- 
dot. Villoison. ii. p. 94. ''Ay olv l^C eo fey* : ita enim lego vice 
"Ayov U fA partitn cum Porsono ad Toup. p. 497. Cur legi de- 
beat in Suid. Jsuxiiy' Sy Svog [l^ip^h Aevxcov S* ovov], exponam ad 
Babriae^ Fragmenta. Edidit. Schow. oi le Kaiapvm rm Aaxcovi ex 
emend. V. D. apud Albert, ad Hesych. V. ipsa. Verum ille 
Kiiapvos mihi quidem pariter ignotus est atque Kaiapm ; illud 
qiioque adjungo quod in tali re niilla mentio Laconis esse potuic. 
Colonia fuit Atheniensis. 

^iouXo;* TO la<rh hri<rmv rmv yBvetoov xa) aSiJ sl$ Atiiir^rpa: robg 
yap hx TTokXoov ipayifArcov W/xou^ louXou; ixaXovi^. Vice nr/creioy 
corrigit Blomfield. in Edinb. Rev. N. 42. p. SS5. helciov, 
memor fortasse Hesychiani 'E7r/o-«oy efvjfiam' xa) ri alBalov av- 
dpos Tf xai ywaix^s: ubi emendatur a Toupio l^rffVioy e Lycophr* 
1383. At probum esse potuit in Hesychio *Ewl(ruov ; potuit ^nim 
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vox daivari ab m et (re7y> quod usurpat Aristoph. Nub. 1372. 
et exponit Photius per to Asyo/Mvov Toi$ 7rou^loi$ vvo roov rpo^wv, 
or^y aura /SouXfiovrai odpy^fron. Nihil igitur habet hvlatiov in tali 
sensu apud Photiuai. ipse vero maiim 'Ev/o-xiov: qus poetica 
vox est de lanugine genas obunibrante, et Hesychio iteruni restitui 
debet, ubi hodie legitur 'EttiV^iov o-xe^ao-jxa* ifepl rov rpa;^Xov : at 
hrla-xiov o-xeVao-fta fuit xo/xi} : uti patet ex Archiloch. Fr« 26. i) Sa ol 
KOfAvi '^flfAoog xotTurxial^s xa) (xsTufpeva : neque distat Eurip. Phoeiu 
dl8. (rxiul^cov Upav hfjMv, Exstat mVxioy in (Ed. C. l674. Hop 
primum. Deindera^ — Seo-jxa^ corrigit Bl. collato Phot. KcGftt/ta* 
iifTfMi^oprou, emendatoque ibi Beo-jxi^y. Utramque emendatiohem 
jam suggessit Hesych. "lovXoi — ai ex rmv hgoLyfMToov ii<r[MH : et 
Kifwia — dijXoi he xa) ie<rinfiv ^oproy; idem Bl. citat Schol. ad 
Theocrit. Id. iv, 18. Kifj,vg' ij SIo-jxij.^toi iecfjMTior Kparivog* 6 
8g jx«T* f wS^jttou Tg6;^«y xifwSog rijy Xoiwijy Ip^g* toJ (rrefivco : emen- 
datque, si Diis placet, Kcipjflo; ^eX^f t^v aAoi<^^y r(» <m^iveo. 
Atqui scripsit Comicus cu he jxer' cuSlo-jt^ou rplp^eoy KifLudos i^v kcor 
Tcov i^eis oTg^ayco/MtTwy [Mgcnjy] uti auguror ex Hesych. JSrf^a- 
vcopLireov Xctfrooy: ubi Schrevel. opportune citat Athen* xv. p* 
677. F, Kgarivog — ly *Odv<r<rii xexXijxs rey Xcoroy OTe^ywfta. 

Kat TO Tou Xuxou * foi<r) Xuxov S SoVr^ roy 'JFOipiivx ^ xai xvya rwy 
xoifteyixfioy vpofiuTOV Miovra, eWelv, kyd tovto ei exolovv viaJi xpetuyij 
lyiWo. Ita quoque Suid. excepto AJxaiyay pro xtiya. Ad ean- 
dem fabulam respexit Plutarch. Sympos. quem Hudson p. £29. 
descripsit Avxog Mm ^roijxsya^ Mlovrxg ev o-x^yj} ^gofiuTOv eyyv^ 
irpotTiXim, iiklxog, ifri, iv ^y upy 96pufiog eS lyd tovto hwolovv. At 
scripsit Socrates, 

iloijctlya; IScoy 7or Miovrag ev <rxiiyYi 
IIpofioiTOV Aixog wgocr^Afcy eyyvg, &a'T elxslf, 
. £1 TOUT* l?ro/oyy, eyivsr iv wootj xgavyfi. 

Kagxlvou ^roi^jxara. Meyay^go; !P'euSi}paxAff7' Alviypi^ctroaSvi 6yig 
Kapxfvos 'OpicTviv anti *Hxiotj oivotyxal^o[i,evov 6jxoAoyi]O'0ei ?ri ^)}rpo- 
xTovri<rBv, m/ijo-ff 81' alyiy/itaTctfy kicoxpiviiuvov.. Menandri versus 
fuit AmyfjiMTcoSri Kapxtvov ^roi^fMera. Hoc primum. Deinde 
legas iiro €r: quo signo intelligitur SootvTog, uti liquet abunde ex 
Euripidis Iph. T. Lectiones mirum in modum e siglis istius- 
modi esse natas jam mouuit Gaisford. ad Hesiod. Tfaeog. 709* 
Dobraeus vult *A'xo\\eovog. At non ab ApoUine verum a Thoante 
fuit Qrestes se matricidam fateri coactus. 

Karetxei* xaraxoLua-n' Lege Karexicc xarixava't* Exstat eS 
xiag in Pac. 1133. partim ex emendatione Florentis Christiani. 
De participio illo vid. Pierson. ad Moer. p. 231. 

Kiva roy iwot, Soxf 1 %pSnog 6voiui(rai SooxguTvig, Quid de om-a 
fieri debeat nescio ; video tamen legi debere o-uyo/x^flu pro oyo- 
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fMtam. Etenim respicitur ad SocratU sacranaemuin ; de quo 
mi. Scfaol. ad Av. 521. et Vesp. 85. fuie ti^v Kim. Fortasse htet 
Kwahmwrnui ; quo nomine deritus f uU PKilostraius. 

KtopaXla-HOW to jitripaxiov. Kgijfris* Malim Keopaj&lcxcv* £ xApof, 
niftov, xa^t^o¥, KtopaUcxoVf sicut e ifols, vaihlof, nai^gtov, weuilcjcf/f 
ffuii^Kagiof^ Hujttsmodi verba tfiroxopi«rrixa Graeci aooabant 
perdite ; a nonnuilU taoien abstinebant teste Pbotio, l7««S«(rx«- 
pior Hopiff999 S" od Acytrai oXXc^ xcii x a x of t y ftpcg ^iXisrsrrSif^ cu; ^ 
Mx^v. Exstat tamen xo^criov in versu Aristopbanis, quem Ms. 
R«v. conservavit in Schol. ad PluU 1013. oTovvsottiov oTov tl no- 
pMfflw. Veram ibi nietrum postulat xo/e^lo-xjoy : quo respeack 
SuidsB KofA%fi<rw¥ in KocanlcxHiP corrigendum. Etenim reapexit 
Comicus ad fabulam iEsopicam de Corvo, quem Vulpe» cSw 
per bhoMlknenta fraudavit. 

^ii^nnns 6i}0'au^ fMi xarxxoictin HfjMs 6 Kcopuxouog a/Jioi fAify 
narooivjHoa nttraxaXooimp firSo8sy trou, Comici verba aJii aliter 
CNOCiidant. Ipse lego Ovr ip" 6 Kaifvxalos ypcpfHiXfiro — fO} xceraxoi^ 
#fiiy Jlf/Sdf^ ^SU KwqnyLouos* B. oAAa jct^v xarox^xoa* iConjxoXs^ 
0OUV lyS^BiV <rw. Meum our' <Ep' ^ aliquatenu^ tuetur Suidas suD 
rstf y Aqu 6— mox idem ftii xorMx^^acf Uftat^ : nnde Iscnunur 
▼ersas particuiam [TVjfit] xotsx^u^ /4i} xoerdBxot^o'ncy Mie^i etentm 
fuk sermo servi^ qui primus lerrae coromisit secretum de Midst 
auribus. Meum quoque Mi&m^ unice tuetur Suid. MS&a$ — moK^ 
ho^ flDTtfNSurrtt; ^Xt9\ fmX vero ipse auritissimud.. Nunc denuim 
intelligitur Dioxrppea Thesauri argumeatum. 

AioLjf Ivro^ tr^fCL ir6^^co. Lege Aictv uveraos a'^nl&poTipeow He* 
sych. *AveT6os\ avaT9Tm>^hwg JS'o^oxAij^ TjjpBmmn<F7ai$, Lege 
avar^afiivcof. Vix dici potest quotiea illud — rtrapifsvtos corrum* 
patur. Vide tamea noiinuUa exeQqf»b apud Dobramm ad Plut, 
d£5«^ Exstat mfaretafUfafs in ScboL ad Cboepb. 2,69, iiT«raf46- 
Ms^ ill Kerodot* k 18. iv. 14» vii»53. et mrerBc/xlvoof afnid 
Hesvch. ks Aiyalcav. Fait SopfaocUs versus ^W &imT»$ xai or^ 
x8{*srgpcs. 

Malfiaxoir ri p^aXiMr xo) iwfuzxorr rpotyixij ^ Aej^if. Lcne 
Mt^Mxerov: respicitur ad loca similia Sopbocleis in (£d. T. 
177. KgsUrc-ov ^fM^MpLoatirw wpog et CEd* C»' 1^. afAatp^eeKinaf 
ncpav, Atqui gl. est Honierica in Od. 5» 511.. 

MavSaXwTOV el^os fikfifMroig^ (»g yiyyXifuvrw xa\ Sponreroy imiI 
Srf^a. Vice ipamtriv in C/« J/. N. xxxvuk p.. l^. emendatur 
SpMrriv ex H^s^cb. Jgnrror bSSt^ ^lAij/tftrofy coi; Tn^AsxAffd^f : 
cujus verba erui possant ex Etymol. xat &ta)g ri ri eipvasviv ncH 
ti igewTov ntowpftffois ifopi &w fbafpi^x legend(»^-^xAo«0M<rr. T&yag 
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Ittet yrfyXiftig Araar^ Id patet ex Eimico apud Polhie. x. IQ. 

iictfiov cv rm wratv, ^/Xt}0*oy ri^y ^vr^av: quern locum cum mullis 
iliU ciUit Boissonad. ad Aristam. i. 24. p. 552. ivtav Xot^yAtii. 
Mtodnaiai noA ixfMeuvtfficu* rh oveipwmtr SofoxXvis. 

Atqm pertinet So^xXSig ad Miai^dvof : cf. Electr. 49*^. sed 
Afistophanicuin est Mtalywiui : cf. Ran. 753. 8Xfiui[¥f>fXMi. Hioc 
emenda CatuHianum Bibatrnts, mea Lesbia, atque amemns )e- 
giendo ei inquinemus. \ 

M»OT)T^' — jttio^Ta) 8« yvvaixB^ ^Xlcfiaoa-i XP^^^^^- Leg® ^Afc"- 
/Sm; ;^p^(n9Mnrai. £9t psnticula tetrametr. Anapsest. 

Nvfl ^ iTreic-etg, fAoAAoy yov Xeyw. Ita Ms. Lege A. fvvl /k' 
Imia-ar B. fMiKKov ovf >Jrf' wS>. Ubi Aey'^ est Xfynv. Redde 
te amitto. Vid. C7. J/. N . 5£. p. 367. de 1^ sa^pe depravato. 

iVbvf sdx hi KnToi6poi^ At Hesycb. iVbtf; ou to^ KtrretApoi^* 
Jiide corrigas Phot. 7a)y Suvarcov ri xaXet/f* 06 yotp vovg ^agoi 
Kwrrm&^w. Tdeclidis esse fnigmeDtuo) patet e Pbot. TeS ov 
TPctfA KsmeiupoHri— T^tAexXsifiif; rio-i. tJbi htet in ricri fabohe no- 
men, fortasse Tlvu, cujus argumentum poterat esse skniKa 
Cratini Nfl]tti«0n. Verba ipsa siint ex ore Peisandri, uti patet e% 
Hesyehio. Illud raSs viam ducit ad raU ipSf, qua? verba 
KivrewfQtffif seqni debent. 

'0/Mu* A^ftai^iinis b rep xar* 'Apt^oyelrovos ^if^iVf 'Ojttov Smtjkv* 
fnt wivTig *Ainvaioi, annrl tow f^W 8^ 8f toOto iroXJ irapA 'i4m- 
acp^ mq %t& Mivai^^s* ^^^J^S "^^ riWfiv ifMv: Ita Menandrennt 
quoque Suidas citat : ubi Tonp. versum supple t ex ingenio "Aft^ 
yap IdTiv tj^s rep r/xrffiv 6jxot;. et sic R. P. in textu* Atqui Co* 
mi^ verba bene conservavit Schol. ad Ap<^r Rhod. ii. 121. 
.'Ojbioo Si rwrlnrnf ireipaylyif^ ^ xopi|: quo respexit IHonyg. HaL 
A« R. i« 29. p. 02* xdE> yAp d/Mo r« r/xrHy rijly x^^y fTy«». Vid, 
McMandri Fragm. Inc. 225. Alterom vocis ^jkov exentplinR 
prsribet Siiid. e Menandreo *E<rrh V ofuw ro XS^F'^ • V^ d^" 
rictiay opinor^ prastermisit. 

nififJFUv' TO xofMrsusiy* Mhafipog 'lVro|3oAijM(ti» ^ 'ifygofxo)* 
MtntpA nwwHi^mia hcii iC ayopag iriiMnvra ^i, Movx^^^f t^^t^ ^^P^ 
T% ,x^$ 1^* ipiAOfg. R. P. cum fientleio h'6i6^ : malim, ^y 

ITifXiftif yL&xakpW wetpotft^ta* reeinjif avayfi^it Hal 'i^^MTO^^h^ 

yifIS yipag H^iTrSntjKros rjv elXri^si /xo^fleipav 6 nviXs6$. Ita fei^ 
Sttid. exeeptis, nr) rp piMxttipa ^ e^^». At Hesych. IhiXioog 
(tijdKtpsr iragoifiJa ^v ixirXii^poo^ 'Apirro^arfig avaypi^st oirio (m^ 
ff^A fMXK9f ij ^ Ui^Xmu^ ry /uMip^at^* ht6xu yig ^-tofg^imfg tiAif* 

fhcu. bk tiesycbio htem Coniici verbs, GUotsom ita f^ngefh^ 
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do ; IlTfikieog fii^aipoi' irapoifJila i)y hxirki/ipwo'xg 'Apio'To^iv^g h J^}- 

gi fi}(ri. Ourto fitya ^povei* MaXKov % niiXev^' T<ij; Mei^eugaf 
ixei (reopqo<rvvri^ tlXv^^ivai, * H^ouar^Tivxrov Tou to yipas ; [Titpwf 
ag'ijy.] Fuitsermode Pericle; qui (rctf^^oov erat et f^a^mgav gere- 
bat inutilem, sicut Peleus senio confectus. Nunc tandem intel- 
ligitur Comici fabulae argumentum. Hauc glossam Aristophani 
tribuit Dobraeus. Sed falliturVir doctissimus : errat quoque Rei- 
sigius inde expiscatus supplemeutum Aristoph. Nub. 1059* 

nitrim' alSoTov tj 'n)v*Afpoi(Ty\v. Lege iV^ tvjv e Tbesm. 154. 
Nfi T^v 'Afgo^lrriv ifiv y iKjti irocrJ/ou. 

' PaSai/Luvivo^ ogxog : olf ijv fteyiOTO^ opxos '£v ifovtI A^yw 

KvooVy inuTOL ^^v, iiobg S' My aw. Kparivog Xnlpaxri, Ita versus 
distribui debent. Senarios voluit Porson, alios Gaisford, ad 
Uephaest. p. 17. Sunt lamb. Tetr. Cat. Obiter moneo, quod 
Kvoov inteUigitur Cleon^ et ^v A&fuicm^ uti patet e Schol. ad 
Av. 521. 

*Pal^uy xai 'Pw^^'V to {f>MXTtlv.''Epfji>i'rrrros Eypcoirj' 'Pw^ov awaih 
Toi$ awiioyiMi tou; iuxTvXov$' airi toutov Se hr\ Tobg mxpatvofLiwovc 
xa\ (TxaioXoyovrrag jitsTi}y6;^$ij* Kparlvog Ari\ia(nv, "Ivsc friatyfri^ r^ 
Ttp^wj; paXfliKn t4v \oi9roy ^pivov xed h^y^g "EppaXfi wgo; T^y y^v h St 
cxupK^ii xarera^Be. At Suid. puXfliv — xa) vejFop^n. Porson tf 
hrxiqk^B xoeifiiraph: et Meinek. in Cur. Crit..p. 26. lo'xapf^e post 
Pierson. ad Moer. p. 36. Mihi vero displicet XTravras, Malim 
&7ra(rTo$, Cf. Pherecrat.. apud Athen. vii. p. 31 6. Strorea 
8* 1)8)1 mivmin cr^^Spa — vuxtco^ wegiTgwyaiy axnm rahg S«xrt/Aou^. 
Mox plane meum ex <rict>T^; tuetur OBd. T. 1084. '£x t^; criaMrif; 
T^O"}' aifappii^et xoLxi, 

JS'icttxoAAo;* veoxopos' EtnroXig, Ita Ms. at R. P. JS'iooxof&o^ 
vtixopos. Ipse malim Swxopog. Ubi o-ico est Laconice pro dteo.' 

StparofoLvri — JVfeyaySpo; Sixuoovlco* Srparofiwi XiToy iroT* slyf; 
;^Aa/xv8foy xai 9reXa eya. Ita Ms. at R. P. cum Toupio ad Suid. 
V. IlaT^ig legit Tai8' ?va, Mihi placet — Srparopiyyi Xitov irors 
£lyf; ^Xa/xuSfoy* ijy xoX^^ IlsXX^yi (i. e. xoXoy ileXA^yioy) De veste 
Pellenica vid. Toup. ad Suid. T. n. p. 586. ^ 

Twjrot frpouro'cov ^iunC avyjp ouSgy ^oTcoy* KquTivog "Hpaig. ^ yAp 
ireipoip,la hr% rm fikY]8sy TOiouyTAoy. Fuit versus Iamb. Octonar. 
-— TauTa 'KoafTfraov "E^aa-x civr^p ov)l\y VQiSiv. Pericles innuitui:, 
quern sugillat idem Comicus apud Plutarch, i. p. 160. iretKai 
yotg auTO (scil. to '/iSsToy) ^oyoio-i; frpodyei llepixkirig, epyoitri S' o^ 
xiysi. 

TiUTa&iy — 0pvvlxo$ 8' «y Mvtrrais Maoriya 8' ly ;^fp7iy.|pp^aw 
rtUToiaiai. — .Ibi p^eifoiy voluit Kuhnk. ad Tim. p. 182. probante 
R. P. ad £quit. 823. immerito ; nam scripsit Comicus piAaTij^ 
(28' ffy XV^^^ hc^ ret}ta<riM. De fiS8f histrionico pauca dixi ad 
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^sch. Suppl. 485. bodie satis est allegare Eupolideum apud 
Pbot. et Suid//2$e— Oux, \v fv^drryi / ceS* ^a)V r^ eurvliet. 

T^¥ X^V^ fFpoir^ipovra r^v iaiv xoAaiv. Bot^Xan}^ ix xd>[ivig Sjuotr^ 
^av Symv xou rai/nis IfMreo'ouo't}; ei^ xoiXcoSij fipotyyot Seiv ^oyfim 
apyig Iototo rap 'HpaxXu Tr^oersvp^^jxeyo^ hxilvov yiip Ix vavrwv t&v 
itm eunra}^Ofji»&fo^ erlfjM' 6' ii ito^ hrioTag tUwi raov r^o^ooy amov xai 
rou; fi6as v^rrs xa) rorf reS dseS ev^ov otuv xctxnog n ff'Oi^f ft^ jxey- 
roi vf jEMtnjy fup^ou. Hinc negotio nuUo potest erui &bula 
Choiiambica, qaam £legiacus reddidit Anenus. 
£oijX0tTi}( ri^ ^y' if/M^uv ex xctfjxij;* 

8eov fiotiieh, et^og loTad* 'HgeixXsi 
irpoaivx^pLivog, ov irXiitrrot roov iicov vavreoif 

xai Tovs j3oaj ywccY^ 6 Jeo; sl^rsv lyyu^ otoj, 
*' «uTo; Ti 8^c5y, Tou^ ieoits tot* ^ ftaniv e5;^ou/* 
Inter baec ijyuKK' en) ri]xa7<ri amice conspirat cum Aristopb. 
Thesm. 129. ayaXXi ^olfiof rifta: Deque distat Pac. 400. dixrlat- 
a-|y— ay«XoDjM-ev aei Mox syyvs croig nihil est nisi hrnrreis. 
Certe ayyu^ in tali re fuit usitatum. Postremo verba Autos ti Spcoy 
plane tuetur versus similis apud Suid. Avrog ti vuv S^cov elrot, rou; 
0fou^ xa\si: quocum confer alteruip e Mythis (N. 247.) apud 
Suid. Sw *Aiyi¥a xai ^sTpa^ xlvgi. Euripidis fuit versus Tov ;^fi- 
pa wgoa-^ipovTajypriv deov xaXelv citatus a Plutarcbo in Lacon. 
Apopbtbegm. TVii. p. 

'TVoixou^siy XeXritig T< [iv<ro$' inroixoopovv arrl tou wrorgs^ipLivov 

xa\ MofAuxotJV. Hoc dicere vult Lexicographus uwoixovgelv esse 

hie sensu passivo. Exstat certe compositum active in Thesm. 

11 68. ^A wv uTTOixovpelTe, necnon simplex in Ach. 1060. olxovpfi 

wiog, Et sane Comico eidem, ni fallor, pertinet baec glossa. 

Nempe in Vesp. 463. legitur ^Aga ^T* oux aura 8?Xa rolg weyij(r<y 

^ Tugaw^i c6$ Xadpa fu hXaviav* vgriouo-ot. Ibi Ms. Rav. IXoi^ 

fiaf\ At scripsit Aristophanes 

^Apa S^' oux aura S^Xa '^ Manifesto scriptura vulgata 

Tois ^evua-iv ^ rigawis ^nihil aliud est quam e glossa. 

ds inroixovgel Xs' iNeque hic locus est unicus^ 

Xrfiiros Ti pua-og, Jubi verbum idem esedem fabu- 

1» restitui debet, ope gl. Pbotianae O\xovgovpi,inis* Trig iurfaX&g 
ti}^ujctffyi]^* xa), 'TVoixougowtlyijj uypoVijTOj, rjtoi Trig eySojttu^otfoTjj 
xai lySoy xaTsoTFappLivr^g, V erum hujusmodi supplementa tempus 
aliud postulant. 

'TWijyfftia — *Api<rTO^a^g Aailit^M. 'EyiAre ?roXXa) Tc5y aktXTgui^ 
fm filf *2Vijyff*i« r/xTotwiy doi %oKkkxig. R. P. ty Tore* At non 
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htiuf vtmm woKKal est mendosuin. Lego ^Eviin iroXud rat 
oAfXTpo^MDir fiia 7/xTOtio'sy. B. «tl^ y' omp^*' oU iroXX«xi^. lliud 
wXmi atiquatenus cofiTcnit cum Popiaao, 

There swims no goose so grey^ but soon or late, 
^Twillfind some honest gander'for its mate* 
^aXay^* h^ktmAg 6 of^X'^g. UxArott 'EAAoSi* 'EoixaiTtp %&ar •) 
vo/KOi Touroitri roiri ksimknf ^^K/yioii & rtiun ro/pi^oio'iv ^ f«X«iyf 
v^cttvu. Hie quoque R. P. tenarios effecit. Melius ibt Tetr»s 
nietros viderunt Meinek. Cur. Crit. p. 39. et Rebig. CoigecU 
p. 116. et correxerunt tl^ww. Ipse le^o JS^^ac^f ^yL&v — Xm^. 

Tolg Elv kpayylfug — roi^j^oi^^ — lofinitivi Si per crasin cum i cod- 
jungi solet. Vid. mea ad ^ch. Eum. 939. 

^iXoo'o^elv* iani rof; irovfT^ar 4^iXo<ro^ffi Se rothro oirai; xarearpei' 
^ijrai riv yafitoy. PorsoD in senarios dispescnit, lectis roS9* et 
xaTavgd^erm. Est Trochaicus, modo legas ^Xo^o^Ty 8ei rotil' 
2W«^ TFoug xetTeargdpfj^i rlv ya/xoy. 

^i|xof- f ijxo; 8s l(my 5 xetkwfisvog xfipAg, ttg $y fofjSofXAo^^^ 

*ro. JlfiXog Sff fijo-iy^^EXx' sl<; fteq-oy r}y ^ifiiy ef^ ^y hpk^Xy. Hoc 
intelligi nequit. Scripsit ComicviS '^ EXxtig jxfcroy jm.^, sI^ ^iftiy sff 
AfifAfiak^g* ubi parodia est Enripidei Orest. 265. ilfscrov jot' 
iXF'Ofyigf ag fidXp hs Tapra^. Cf. et Acb. S79- ElasXKOcrcii 
yap li/ ilg to fiovXiur^ptov : necnon^ quod ad |xs<n|, Eccl. !25B« 
"^EAxoKTi — (uhifi yap owSnroTf Ai)f8^(roftflci. G, B.'"' 



ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 



Sl/jLt purpose in tbis disqoisttion b to prove tbat the Pynsnids 
were not sepulehres, but Cavern Obacles dedicated to tbe 

Ssteries of Sar-Apisy or the hard Apis; and in order to siRH- 
[y the discussiop as much as possible, I shall confine fBjrself 
chiefly to the pyramid of Cheops. 

Although the sipst common opinion is that these extraoitliaary 
buildings were intended for tombs, there are many other theories 
of diipir destination. One is that they were granaries of Joseph* 
This may be confuted by the smallness of the rooms and the tioiio 
required in building. Another that they were observatories;*. 
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which is accusing the builders of great absnrditj, as the neigh- 
bottring rocks catied Gebal Mokattam were better ealcuhted for 
that purpose without the prodigious labor and expeoce. The 
Arabians' think that they were a refuge from the flood: but that 
opinion requires no answer. As sun^als tbej would have 
failed. Shaw and Bryant believe them to be temples,* and diu 
Sarcophagus, a lustral tank. Pauw considers the great pyramid 
as the tomb of Osiris. But Strabo, Diodorus, Pocock^ 
Morden, and indeed, the great majority, ancient and modem, 
believe that it was the tomb of Cheops. It is from thb latter 
opinioo that I humbly venture to dissent. It is necessary to 
grapple with it in order to establish mine ; which is, that they 
were edifices built for the celebration of cavern mysteries, like 
the caves of Delphi, Trophonius and Mithra: and perhaps used 
occasionally for die preservation of national treasures and re* 
cords : as was the case with the cella and sekoi, called in Scrip* 
tore oracles, of many ancient temples. This theory, I believe^ 
stands nearly smgle : its chief points of resemblance ar^ with 
those of Bryant and Pauw. 

When we consider the splendid machinery of the Egyptians^ 
their inclinations, their public shows, their judgment of the dead^ 
their Tlieomania, if the term may be used, and all the sublime 
paraphernalia of that creed, from wlience the visions of poetry 
derive their origin, it is hard to imagine, that they would seek to 
lionor a monarch by sneaking his body, like that of a maiefactm*^ 
through a variety of obscure and needlessly intricate passages. 
Yet this upon the supposition in question must have been done. 
And indeed there is a difiiculty which meets us on the first step, 
though hitherto little regarded. The sarcophagus supposed to be 
the tomb of the buried monarch could not easily have been ad^. 
mitted through the common entrance passage; it could not have 
passed the end of the first gallery; nor could it have entered by 
the well. How then was the defunct to be buried i Would the 
friends of the deceased, with that peculiar affection for splendid 
inhumation, which was the passion of their country^ conduct it 
in their arms to the centrd hall. £ven this was impossible^ 
Then the body must have been dragged (by cords peihaps) to 
its repository. Can this opinion be admitted in the teedi of 



' Morat Alzeman. Ibn abd Alhokm, Murtad Ebn Gab Rhondeoilr In 
Khelas : Alakhar. Yarikh ai Tfaabari ascribe them to Gian ben Gian, a 
preadamite. 

^ Ebn Abd Alhokm affirms this, and that the priestly archives were 
df pontfd within in chesty of black marble. 
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Egyptian veneration for the dead? There is yet an alternative ; 
the ptie may have been erected over the body like the rude 
cairns of barbarous nations. But history says no : the oppoaite 
theorists themselves say no : it was built during the life of the 
intended possessor. Besides, in that case, what occasion for 
the passages i 

And, allowing the postulatum to stand, which, I am afraid, is 
granting too much, what need of a triangular platform, and its 
triple division of passages. Was the funeral procession," illus- 
trious, truly, as the narrow galleries and the well must have ren* 
dered it, to advance three ways to the burial place? or was 
the body of the king gifted with the self-multiplying facul^ of 
Southey's Kehama ? 1 am aware that an opinion has been ha- 
zarded that attendants were confined with the defunct, and that 
for them the rooms and galleries were built : but the same the- 
orists contend that the vestibule before the centre room was 
closed by a portcullis of granite. Had the servants then the 
same power of ubiquity as their master f The story only wanted 
, such a theory as Maillet's to render it ridiculous : viz. that the 
holes in the sides of the room were intended to draw up the 
provisions of the prisoners. So that we are to imagine a basket 
of provisions^ dangling from the outside of the pyramid^ like 
that in the fairy tale of Princess Finetta ! Napoleon's Moulah 
was quite as reasonable, when he affirmed that the body of the 
king was hermetically sealed in by walls to prevent the decom- 
posing power of nature ; an opinion not deficient in sublimity, 
if the unlucky cavities before mentioned were not silently attest- 
ing, in full view of both philosophers, against its coherency even 
as an alchemical dream. 



' To show the absurdity of the theory here noticed, I quote Maillet's 
words : ^ Th6 pyramid has been only attacked by the royai, rovtb, 
through which the cobpse of the king must have been taken and aix 
THa PEOPLE to be huried with him. By the same route (that is to say, a 
gatsage d| foot square and in one part 2^ foot high) the atte^idavt 
MOURNEBS must have entered and come out/' Such an inlet was ridicu- 
lous for the purposes of any thing but disgraceful burial, but strictly pro- 
f&y as will be shown hereafter, for Cavern rites, avowedlt/ performed in 
similar excavations, 

^ I qu6te again from Maillet : ** I think and hope sensible people will 
agree with me that these hol^s were made for the use of the persons abut 
up with the body of the king. Through the first they were to receive 
air, food, and other necessaries, and they had no doubt provided a long 
case with a cord which the persons in the pyramid might draw up, &c. 
[The o|;her was for purposes which I scruple to name.] I suppose each 
of the persons, continues Maillet, to be provided with a coffin to contfiin 
his corpse, and that they successively paid the last debts to each other ! ! ! ' 
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But t9 la^ye the solemn trifling of such fancier, bow jn re^Utjf 
does the question stand with regard to Herodotus, on ^bps^ evi^ 
dence the. Great Pyramid has be^ considered as tb^t pf Cbeopf i 
Xhat b^storifin knew nothing of the passages : even Strabo' apd 
Diodorus if new little ; they therefore b^d no means of drawing 
the s^me reasonable cpncl^9ipn as oiK^elves. The first derived hi* 
knowledge fr<^ the pri^st^^ «vho secern frequently to have framed 
^les for the cfrisduUty of the Gr^eju, and in this case do not 
appear to I^ave been certain of the fi^ts which they detailed* 
Indeed they assured him that Cheops was not buried in the 
pyramid. They Wjent farther: they informed him that he was 
the most impious of their princes; that he wa^ an atheist, and 
plosed the temples pf jthe goda. 

Was a man of this principle likely to be governed by the 
common fears pf th/e £^ptians ? Wojiild h,e insult the gods af)d 
deny a resurriection and a judgment, while he spent a life in pino- 
viding for a future state and separate existence? for the Egyptiaiwi 
thought that a body preserved from corruption 4000 years would 
revive wijth its origin^ members ; what then are we to thipk of 
the passage but that Cheops closed the adyta of the myfterief^ 
together with the temples to which they appertained, and that 
from this circumstance the ;stfMCture may have derived its appel- 
lation i 

If v^e turn fropi surveying the mechanism of the passage to 
the external form of the pyramids, the latter is by no noewui 
more favorable to the supposition that they are tombs. I know 
it is the opinion of many scholars, and among the rest of the 
learned I)r. Clarke, that the pyramids are nothing more than 
.finished analogies of the cams a^d barrows common oyer ^U the 
world, and in which, perhaps I should say under which, bodies 
were certainly iqhumed. Much.deference is due to the erudition 
of such great names ; and indeed the fact above stfited is ithe 
strongest argument brought forward £oyr the opposite queslkMi. 
Juoat me hoc tribmsse. But I would veiiture to suggest that 
there is, in reality, much greater distinction betweep the j>€ir£ect 
pyramidal figure and the jrud^ .conic form .of the cam pr barraw 
than at first sight appears. 

Hieroglyphically the cone and the .trjan^e ,ni^ant Iwp very 
different things— ^as different perhaps s^ .lyiirit and hody* Tij^ 



' I am indiaed to think with j^r. Salt, that .tl^e pii^sjts jihowed.S^bo 
no more of the pyramid than the lower chamber, .discovered by C^yiglia, 
where, perhaps, a sarcophagus was, and cpncealed 1|hose parts devoted 
to secret rites: thence, too, Uie silence of the £|ither, of History. 
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, firat we know was an emblem of Venus and of Astarte % most 
likely in ihcir material capacity. Juno' and Diana* were re^- 
presented by columns. So were Hermes and Pan, and all the 
terminalesy which comprised most of the deities. The worship 
appears very ancient. Oses in Sanchoniatho consecrates stonei^ 
to fire and wind. Jacob calls a stone the house of God, 
and anoints it. Thence the anointed Bateli of antiquity. At 
Delphi a stone was anointed daily as a symbol of Apollo, in 
most cases garlands were lavished on these stones as well as 
nngnents. The Arabians of Petreia worshipped a black cobic 
figure as their God. The sun of Heliogabalus was a pyramidal 
black stone : so is the modern deity of Jaggernatft. Cybele 
Pessinuntia and perhaps many others were Aerolites. Two 
atones, one black and the other white (implying good and evil 
or ntgh't and day), remain in the cubic temple of Mecca. Of 
all these, pyramidal stones were more particularly divine than 
others. Jupiter was represented under that form at Corinth.^ 
Vulcan and fire w*as symbolised by it. But they were more 
exclusively devoted to Bacchus and Apollo^ and thesun.^ The 
modern Chinese ofier an express worship to pyramids,^ and the 
pyramidal god Manippe, 9 heads upon a cubic base. Gene- 
rally speaking, cones were employed as />Aa//oi; but pyramidal 
stones appear to have been generally dedicated to the solar 
fire. The distinction is not casuistical. We sometimes see 
among the hieroglyphics male figures presenting a cone to some 
deity, at others a triangle. The latter has descended to us 
through painting and chemistry, as a symbol of fire and of the 
deity. The former/ says Eusebius, represented earth, the latter, 
spirit. I may, therefore, venture to infer, that it would be 
dieemed perfectly impious and revolting to enshrine a body in 
one form, while it might be quite appropriate in the other. The 
earn is a rude figure : not so the pyramids ; there is much skin 
and science displayed in their construction, a deep knowledge 
of astronomy, and as much of mechanics and mathematics. The 
builders must, at least, have known the position of the poles of 
the earth, and so rendered the form an inscribed astronomical 
stele. 

But my great object now is with the triangle: we know from 
Proclus* and the Pl^onists the veneration which the Egyptians 



f Clemens Alexand. lib. i. ^ Pausanias Corinthiaca. ^ Ibid. ^ Siiidas, 
5 Isidore, 18. B. Chap. 1. « Kircber. China illustrata. p. 135. 

7 Proclus gives the same explanation. Procl. Conim. 
> Proclus Comment, and the Piatooists pass. 
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ehtertaioed for<it,.ancl the ttiysteries it implied. By the square 
they symbolised matter orahe womb- of things: generating fire 
was pourtsayed. by the triangle.. Eromtbeir conjunction, as in 
tbe qpadrangular pyramid^ aU*things according to them proceed- 
ed.. Hence the allegory of^the marriage of Venus and Vulcan, 
from whose embrace sprung, Cupid^ the beautiful frame of 
things. The curious fable that.Harmony was the daughter of 
Mars and V^nus is of. a. similar, description. By the pyramid, 
then, was allegorised the- mundane soul,.or.amma mundi:^ this we 
learn from the eclectics.. They appear also *^ to have attached 
something talisroanic to tbe form;,. even the sedate. Macrobius 
speaksr of the ^* magic pyramid" and the *^ decad of perfection :? 
while the Cabbalists and. the Rosycruciaus, who succeeded the 
Platonists, mystified on it without bounds. Enough, j)erhaps, has 
been adducedy.to showtliat a mysteriouslyj'eligious character was 
altached to the pyramidal structures^ which by no means applies 
to the cam or. any of its^ family of tombs» Nor is it unlikely that 
the vulgar opinion ot their casting no shadows may be traced to 
a mistaken association of the form, with spirit. 

Is it not, then,, fair to imagine that the outward mysterious 
form was '' prologue to the swelling act" of mystery within i Is 

■ Plato says *^ the soul has the form, of a pyranud and is of a Bery na»> 
ture*!' Timsus*. 

** The terrestrial^ element has. the (otm, of a square ;£re,. air, and water, 
of different species of triangles; and their various coufiguratious explain 
aH tbe effects of nature.'^ 

I^ro. Locr. ap.r Plat. Vol. lii. p. 98. 
To these the Bosy^rucians added another triangle, the fifth element or 
spirit, thus completing the pyramid. There iS' indeed little doubt that 
iamong the Egyptians a sauare signified earth,. and chemistry has handed 
down triangles, as symbols of the -elements, to this day. 

The sacred quaternary of Pythagoras and magical Pyramidal deca^ are 
both expressed in the following figure :- 

I The monad or intelligence, descrihed as an alli^r^ 
meating fire and active |)rinciple. 
I I. The dyad or passive principle of matter.. 

I I I The world proceeding from their tmioo. 

I I I I The sacred quaternary, the nexus of all 

things, all harmony and all number. 

extending to physics, morals, &c. and 

evolving 10 (Ushiri.) 

This figure and the division of the musical Gamut bymeans of it 

Pythagoras avowedly derived from the E^ptians. Aristid. Quintil. de 

Music, lib. iii. v. 2. Boeth. de Music, lib. i. c, i. p. 1373/ Plut. de Placid 

Philos. lib. 1. p. 3. Macrob. de Som. Scip. 
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it probable diat the tenacious Egyptians would have consecrated 
the interior of a building to death; while the exterior hK)re the 
imprest character of life? It is difficult to imagine that a form of 
building so awful, representing the universal dei^, should be 
erected for the enshrinement of corrupting matter. N erertheless, 
f admit that the pyramids may have been erected as our tenl[rfes 
Are now, over sepulchral vaults : and there are instatices of CO'^ 
lumns erected similarly in different parts of the world. But this 
differs much from the enshrinement of a body within the cbhim-^ 
nar structure^ and it is straining an analogy too far to compare 
thie earthy or stones heaped over a body in a barrow^ to robitas 
and passages distinguished by regular masonry and elegtot struc- 
ture^ within the body of a perfect mathematical forth. The 
cavern temples of Ethiopia^ themselves imperfectly pyramidal^ 
resemble one of the pyramids accurately in having three dark 
sekoi, one within another; and in the last sometimes a C-H^ST, 
sometimes a Monolithic Cage. The same mode of ihfereiiice 
as is employed by the advocates of the Sepulchral tbeol^, 
should pronounce these al^o to be tombs as well as the caTem 
temples of Attica and Arcadia^ and those dedicated to Neptune^' 
Pan,^ and Egeria, in the vicimty of Rome. 
^ These arguments appear to me of some weights but ^rant 
that some of them are ill-poised or visionary, is any strong ciise 
made out for the sepulchral theory ? By no means. Tliere ^re 
analogies as strong on one side as the other. The most ancient 
temples of India, where many circumstances attest a cognate 
religion to Egypt, are pyramidal. So are many of the temples 
of Java, in which the style of structure may be called Egyptian. 
The general style of the old temples of Java consists of a 
^duated pyramid, based upon a square celt, which is in fatc^ 
j^ cavern chamber* Over the door is the E^ptian symbol of 
the Gorgon's head, or rather the opening forms its mouth, whicb 
seems to imply similar rites to thoie which I have attributed to 
the pyramids. These dark ^koi are accessible.' But no one 
has yet pronounced thein the sepulchres of kings. 

* Plutarch, called CoriniSt from Consulting. 

^ J^'ivy^ B. i. c. 5^ called Lui)crcal. 

3 Mandelso in Maurice Ind. Antiquities Justly domparts thetn to 
cayems requiring perpetual illuihihation. Above, the trident of Sera- 
pTs and Seeva, the Indian Pluto, is remarkable. The trident agrees 
with the three ways, of initiation^ and the priests of the former 
deity carry triangles, Kircher says it was a sign of the. great numen 
triplex, which was worshipped in the cavern of Eleusis, as app^s 
from Pausanias ; and in Elephanta and the cavern temples of Java, as 
appears from extant monuments. 
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The sacred cave of Salsette^ hewed in the centre of a pyrami- 
dal hilly contains a cista of three feet square^ [Forbes's Orient. 
Mem. i. ill2.] aod what is more singjilar, excavated rbQips wit^ 
bench^es. So iq the pyramidal caverns of Canareh are found 
cistas lik6 those in the Great Pyramid: but they are undoubtedly 
temples or residences and not tombs. And Denon found a stone 
chest, which he calls a buffet, within the third room of a temple 
at Medinet Abu. 

Babel, which was evidently pyramidal, was not a tomb ; nei- 
ther wa^ .tfa# temple of Mexico, which was dedicated to the sup 
91)4 moon;' npr ti?e great nine-zoned pyramid of Nankien. 

Having exaouQed the external s^id internal arrangement of the 
pyramid, the s^ooe chest in the centre room next demands atten<^ 
tion. ThisiHisi>e<e.n generally considered as ft triumphant proq^ 
that the pyramids were sepulchres ; .but I think without any 
j^st fomnlatioa. The shape, as Dr. Shaw has remarked, w$iB 
904 yefy ^liic^y 4q b^ employed for a human bbdy, since thehei|^t 
equals the width. It certainly has none of the usual characters 
of an £gyptiaki Sarcophagus. It was the custom to form them 
to the shape of the i^umniy enclpsed, or at least to round them 
towards the head, as appears by those at die British Museum ; 
particulajrlytbe sm.aUer specimen. It was no less customary to 
place the mummies upright, a fact, indeed, naturally resulting; 
from the fQcmer. The. chest in question is certainly pot so 
placed/ I know this fact is attempted to be parried by th^ 
CQunter-assertipn tliat large sarcophaguses are found borizantaliy 
placed in the tombs of the kings. But this is arguing in a yicious 
circle; the purposes of iliose coffers remain yet to be discovered. 
It may indeed be said that the pyrauiidal chest |ias been moved^ 
and that we caimot decide whether it stood perpendiculaiicly 
agninst the wall or iiot. But it appears to be wedged in ^ 
stones, and the attempt 4p .dig beneath it for ti;easi\res,£xes.Us 
.position. In conclusion, .there are no hieroglyphics on ^h^ jboii- 
tary chest, and in this it di£fj?rs from all those vdiiqh are iin^- 
jmously %dmi^tod U^ ^ tomtjbs. 
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' Gemdili indeed says that the kings were buried beneath the sotor 
-and lunar cbamhtMrs: aod that the vrfty leading to these sepulcl^res (per^ 
haps like the sloping passage) wx^s called i^ wu^f qfthe dead, . , , 

Book n. c. 86. p. 1143. Ed. Valcljen. Amst. aS. 

* The words of Diod. Siculus are Express upon this ^oint.' Ktd jcarai* 
fcXiitdrayrcs ofhtf Bri^avpiiQwrv 4v otic^/Miri BtiKod^ lardints 'opBhif ^^s to^o>« 
-Diod. Sic. b. i. c. 93. Amst. 1746. 

Siiius Italicus on, the same subject uses the words *' 5/an/ia corpora.'' 
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f« DEMOSTHENEMGommeniarii3oKiitii8 Sea- 
■0£R, Bickttor Wallica in Com. Monumethia Rectoris, 

t 

, No. IV [Continued from No. LIV. p. 2«7.] 

In Midiani. p, 639. !• ^9. ^vUa ret^ 8ixa^ fXop^ov rcDy irar/MMy 
ToTj iwiTpStoig, ^ilupaxvKKiov eSv xojctiS^, xaJ towtov ouS* fl yiyowv 
Mdg, oBSs yiyywcrxaiy* leo^ fttjSs vuv eSf fXov* r^re ftoi jtteXXouo'floy elcri- 
ivKi rcov Sixfiov^ si; iiii^ijav wo'ingt) reraprriv 4 TSf/Mrn}y^ ffio'eiriySiio'ay 

Demostb. In Aphob. ii. p. 840. dg yeig reig hlxa$ rwSrxg 
9f/xsXXoy tlcrihut' kot airoov, avr/Soo'iy hr* ipi irapeo^wacxv^ 7/ ^\ 
ftffv amrticoviVf jct^ t^e/i} jxoi Tgog etoroig arrSixsiv, ig xm2 toov S«xm 
TOtfTflW Tou ayriSovro; yivojxiv«v. 

In Midiam. p. 552. I. 14. nreiS^ rolwv rouro rd nq&yfMM ttXi 

iC lyi Toy 'i4^/<rr«g;^0K ^d^xo^avrsi. 

NempCi M rw ]xsr fxefyou x^jx? irpod^ex/SaeAfiy SSlx»g, p. o55, 
1. 1. 

In Midiam* p. 553. 1. 20. — xa) rovrcoy rou; iraporroig ufuv xetXm 
fiipTvpag, 

KM, etiam. — Clausula sunt liaec verba compreliensionis quae 
ab aXXoi ft^y oog akritvi Xiyco (I. 9.) incipit. 

In Midiam. p. 555, I. 24. dovrot, Xoyov, xoA vttoo'x^vtu xplanw', 
xtg) £y ay ug iyxotX^, tot* afjLvvecriai tovg oiiUmg hr* avrov eXtfoVro^ 
^il, xa) ToV, av iiixovvrag 6pSi ug' cv vpoavapfral^uv, ov^' ^otrfwr 
cdrfag ^^njISeig obtpirov ^ijreiy avofeir/itf, o^' m rcS hdovai Sixijy mw 

'^ post tipS [vel ^^tt] ng deest aliquis infinitivus, e. c. tUrwY^ 
ylXXsiy, vel ypiftiriat, vel rifMvps'ia'im, vel tale quid." Reisk. 

Subintelligenduni videtur api>vvB<r6M ^p^ post xa) tot*.^ — %ae} 
T^'» ^y aSixpwTa; opa ti;, est, Idque turn demum, si quis calum^ 
niatores suos, ipsos contra leges commisisse quid viderit. 

In Midiam. p. 560. 1. 9- aXkei hml rmg nWiVj i av8gt$ it9i]- 
vaioi^ ^ielgetriat vfUg ralfg ifXowlovg, xui vapiivon xai [luprvgelp^ 

*^ Bud.T-in Comm. meminit alius cujusdani signif. hujus 
vedM, quain Laline uno verbo exprimi posse iiegat, ut apiid 
Plut. in Antonio, xai jSacriXecoy yvvouxBg aiMMJopi^evui hcopeaug irpo^ 
aXKr^hag xai xixkeiriv, efdslpovro vpog auToy. ubi interpret. Tur- 
piter et indecore eum adibant, sese scilicet illi venditantes, et ad 
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nntum ejus exposilae." — H. Stepli. Thes. Gr. L, i'v. 139. «• — 

xoti ra^ sxshwv iugac his^aupevoY, Plut. in £umene. p. 1079* H. 
St. et '^ApTTAkOi iJi^srot xpr^futrMV voXKsa^ anolpotg 'Aki^otvifov ex 
rris *A<ria$ TJf '/(ttix^ vpoa-eficcKef xai rm elMrwv avi tow /SijjxaTOj 
-^gijjicaTifeo-flai fipojxos ^v xou ttjxiXXa ^Jeigo/xevsoy wgoj aurov. Plut. 
iu Phocione. p. 137B. ed. H. St. 

Ill Midiam. p. 57^. 1.6. ravr* J^sfl' vfisig ol hKoit^ovre^ au, 
xoLpa, Twv iWdoy fioo'Trepsi Tragotxarai^KyiVf tjv ivcurw^ o<roi p^STot rou 
Sixa/oy ippis VfMig ^X^^^^9 (Ttoav insapythv Ssi. 

xtyLUs 01 Six^^ovTs; aeiy Vos, quibuscunque, et quocunque teiii« 
pore, judicare contingat. You who from time to time may 
happen to sit as judges. Sic infra, p. 585. 1. 24. el SeKoiTs tko- 
we7» xai (i]T^y, orcp tot' sMv ufuov ol as) hKcifyvTes icr;^t;po}, Ksti 
xygtoi reuv Iv i^ groXsi iFavrcoy, civ re ^uxotriovs, iv rs x^^^^^* ^^ ^' 
Iwocovg av ^ TToXi^ xaiiVi]. — Herodot. lib. 7* e\ yoip tri jSowAoio M 
TOO aU) hwej^spofi^evw wpr^fJiaTt to voiv Ojxoieo; ltrjXeys(r9ai, Tcoifitretug 
iv ou^ojxa ou^ey. — Plato, in Menone p. 337. ed. Basil, prim, xa) 
yoLp awn) Toy otA itKi\<niXfiVTct xou awro/xgyoy votpxav tfoisI, Iso- 

crat. Paueg. p. 120. ed. Battie. xoiv^y tvjv ^roXiy vaplp^oyrf;, xai 
TOi( a^xoufbsyoi^ as) Tooy 'EXX^veoy kvaiLvvova-oiv, 

[n Midiam. p. 578. 1. 14. Ijxot jxey, yij tIv Jloi, xot) toy ^AiciKkto, 
xai T^y *Aiiiva¥, {elpfjosTai yap, At afisivov eiTs ju-ij) Sf oSroj (Midias) 
(as airyihKaYiJi^ai, vtpiimv IXoyo^oisi, ?vSr/Xoi rivs^ ijo'av op^fiojXfyoi reuv 
^ayy rouro) XaXouyrooy ^Sfco;. 

cv^ airi^XXayfbai est forsitan, Ego (Midias) liberatus sum (a 
Demasthene,) Cvasi. sic abundante mg quemadmodum saepe 
abundat w. e. g, supra p* 353. I. 24. o yap ei^ T^y wpoTepav yga-' 
4/a^ hnfTToX^Vf ^y iviyxaiAsv ^/xsT^, '^ OTJ eypa^ov S* ay, xa) Siap^^- 
^y, ^Aixa uju»a; eu 9rMi)(ra), fi eu tjSsiy xai r^y o'VfJLpi.axioiy ftoi yeyij- 
a-Qfiir/iv/* ywyovulag ti}^ ^^f^H'^xJ^Sf ou ^i](riy el^iyai t/ ay ^oiwy 
^^apiVaira. — £vang« Matth* xiii. IJ. 6 $g avox/9i9si;, sh-gy auroT^' 
07*1 ujxiy $6$orai yvmat to, [iva^fipta Ttig j3a(riXe/a$ rcoy ou^aya)y* — 
Sic infra p. 579- 1. 5, Midias ipse ait, OTI syw (Midias) ouSsy 
vixQvia imi t^; xaTax^^QOTOvtas, 

In Midiam. p. 580. 1. 19* oSroj SJ ouS' iK^iina a4>iV'v- Ue 

falsa legat. p. 377. !• 11. ouS* a^ilyro^y ifiyia-iv. 

la Midiam. p. 581. 1. 28. hivi^fia-ie, at avlpeg Sixaorai, el ye- 
voiVTO, (6 fd^ yeyoiTO, ov8' fcrar) yiJy oSroi xugioi t?^ ToXire/aj /xera 
A/siSfOU xai rwy ojxo/eoy rourci), xai Tig v[mov, todv ^oXXeoy xai S)}/xoti- 
Xfloy aytpeuirfloy, afMtpTm tig riya roureoy, jxi) roiaufi' ola Msiilag tig 
•jXff, oAA' onouy aXXo, el^ 8jxa<rrijp»oy fficr/o* wewXijpwjxeyoy Ix Towtwy, 
Tiyoj (TvyyvoofMig, % r/yoj IXgou Tv;^57y ay oTsirdg ; rap^tJ y' ay %ap/- 
iraiyro ; ou ya'p ; tj SsijAgyri tw rwy ?roXXwy 7rgO(rl;^o<gy ; 
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Dcfmostheii^m tcripsisse credo : ruxi */ ^^ x^p/dvim ; olie 
yip imfihri lof t&v ifoXX&v irpocri^tn^ ; 

111 Mrdiam*. p. 582. 1. 1£. oM«v Jeivov, ow8' IXseivov MeilSUg Jtih-e- 
tat, flfv lira jttSv xr^o-iiTfti toij woAXoT? oftav, 085 vSv u/Spf^ei xai «t»- 
j^ofti aflroxaXe? a Se vSv icepiUvr* uMv u(3g/?eiv Ixa/pffi, mgiMp^. 

Legi posset, et meiiiis forsitan, a K v3v, mpiivT, aMif ri^l" 
X'iiy ^aipu, »6f?ia«pc9jf. vepiorr' in nominativo^ Superflua, Abun- 
dantia. 

In Midiam. p. 582. 1. 28. vXouarfoi woXXoi truvsoTiix^ffj, i 
avipsg aivivaloi, to Soxeiv tms elvarSi' ivnoplav irgo<r«Xij^^ej, ufMW 
'KOLplaci ieriiTOf/Leifoi, 

F. lFaQ6K7t. 

In Midiam. p. 583. 1. 10. x«l yap, fi ftev, «S avSge^ Mifvecioiy 
'to9', or' ^v ^ wpofioXr,, roL vtKpotyit,iva 8?|XD^ axoucas onrsp^eipdr^ 
yigcre Mei&iou, oux ^9 ojxo/o;; ^v ^sivov. xa) yap fti] yeysy^doi, xai 
fx.1) wegl T^v eopDjv tc^ aSix^/tara TatJr* eivai, xal ToXAui aV flp|^« rtg 
auTov irapafjio6ri(roia'dai, 

Tjf) Twv rire hxairavTcov, rou iyifuov, 8ij\ovot». — Haeret Wolfius. 
Tayiorus refert rig ad Demosthenera ipsum. V«rufn non poluit 
Orator ipse vel de facto vel de qiialitate dubitare ; de illis ali- 

?|uis. qui tunc judtcarunt St* ^v ^ ^pojSoAi), cum in re praesenti 
orsitan non fuisset, dubitare potuit. — Locus ita explicatus nee 
Reiskii emendatione egere videtur. 

In Androtionem. 

Argum. poster, p. 590. 1. 1 1. helXov eaurobs (Senatores quin- 
genti Athenienses scilicet) ei; Sexa fjt,e§i^a^ xaTci Tcig foK&g ava 
TTffVTijxovTa. TOVTovs yotp exoumi fvKri ^pofjSaAAsTo. eScrrs cvvifiatve 
TOu^ wevTrixon-a app^eiv roSv SxXcav ava TpiaxovTa vj(uegas, airat yetp 
dl TQiaXovTu TsvTe \iuiqai z\a\ to SooSlxarov (Felicianus et Woltius 

HxaTOf recte) /ttyo^ toS lyiaoToO. Legendum, Stcjs frwifiawe 

Tch$ veinfixovra apx^tv tm iKkm kvoL Tpiaxoma IJENTE iipJpas. 
et sic in Hervagiana secunda. 

In Androtionem. p. 595. 1. 9. ou%, ori iroXAaxi^ j^ftapnfrtti 
Zrprou wporepov, hoi tout' Iw-gf ajM-apnjrlov etp^ xal vSv, iXXa roowiy- 
t/ov, apxTeov, o^g 6 toiAog xeXevu, roL roiaDra itoish otvafxiX^sw aico 
ffou irpooTOV, <ry ^e'ft,^ Xffyff wj ytyovs toDto ^XAaxi^, aXX' «j cSrw 
itpocvixei y/yvff0"9ai. ou yap fi ti wcwots ju.^ xaTci towV yopcooj ^P^X^' 
<ry 8g tout' l/xijx^o-coy Sja^ toSt* avo^uyoij rfv huaitog, iXXoi froK?^ 
ftaXXoy aXiVxoio. eSo-n-ep y^ip e7 Tig exehtov irp&liXwy irti rc&* o^x ay 
?ypail;aj, oureoc> iv o-t) vDv ^/xijv $ep;, aXXo; 66'yp&^et. 

Luculentam banc ai^umentationem psene'repetit Demosfhie- 
nes in Aristocrat, (p. 653.) jxif Si} toDJ' djttiy lare xiysiv, w^ ylyo- 
ygy, aXX' wj Icm 8/xa*ov ysvsorJar firff cig ?regoi Six^ayTe^ Ixupoway 
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hnslvUf aX>! 6[iM§ airoig of mutc Si&eo'xsiy (o^ Sixaior«p' %t«oy ire^i 
TouSe xlyocMriy.— — — rri ro/wy tfio^Y* Soxei xoi cr^oSpa oyotSij; 6 roi*- 
oDro; sTyai A^f, tig yeyovey xo] irp^pov rurh «AXo<$ roiaur^ ^nj^/iT- 
jxara. ou yeig, si n itaovots jtu^ x«ra rov^ v6[L0vg hrpuxfitj, (Tti H 
TOUT* I|xijx^(rc0, &0^ TOUT* ^oflfuyfiv <roi ir§0(r4xsi, deXXcl Touvfleyr/of 
iFoki jEMfrAXoy «X/<rxf(rdai Sic^ Totrrft* oaffirBf y^ fi ti^ Ixf /vcpy leeAoo^ 
O"!! ToS* oux ay iygotni^g, oSrcog etv cro yuy dKmgy oKKog ov ypi^si. 

Operas pretiiun eritiata Cioeronisconferre: Quid igitur dicetj 
Fecisse alios. Quid est hoc ? utnun crimioi defensio, an comi- 
tatus exsilio quaeritur i Tu in'hac republican an in bac bominum 
libidine, et(ut adhuc habuit se status judiciorum) edam licentia, 
non ex jure, noa ^ex aequitate, non ex lege, non ex eo quod 
oportuerit^ non ex eo quod licuerit, sed ex eo quod aliquis fece* 
rit, id quod reprefaenditiir recte factum esse contendes ?— »~ 
illud— eadera ista, ratione defendes^ fecisse alios ? Ut ego aseen- 
tiar orationi^ defeusionem tamen non probabo. Potius enim, 
te damnatOy caeteris angustior locus improbitatis defendendae 
Telinquetur, quam, te absobito, alii^ quod audaoissime fecemnt^ 

recte fecisse existitnentur. In V«rr. in. 205, QG6^. Desinite 

"dubitare, ntrutn ait utilius propter multos improbos nni parcere, 
an unius improbi supplicio multorum improbilatem cpercere. 
ibid. £08.— 'in quos aiiquid exempli populus Romamis statui 
putat oportere^ ab iis tu defensionis exempla quasris f ibid. £10. 
— Homines in judiciis ad crimen defendendum^ non^ quid fece* 
rit quispiam^ proferre solent, sed quid probarit. ib. 213. 

In Androtionem, p. 597. !• 3. oio/xai yetp if firiSiva cumnriw »$ 
ou^ Sta wtowore^ iroXei yiyoviv, ^ yvy l<niv, ieyaioi ii iofrioiiy 7ya 
fMUhiv f iireo ^Xmipoy, ex t^^ rwy vgifiponi ra fjixv xr^ewg rd o Akou- 
<rla$ yiywtv. 

O superstitionem scrupulosam! o aures fastidiosas ! (artpM 
pro xetxii. Subit illud Popii ; 

To rest the cushion and soft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 
:[This is a fact. A Dean of Peterborough, .preaching at 
court, threatened the sinner with ^punishment in ^^^place, 
which he thought it not decent to name in so polite an as- 
sembly.*'] 

In Aiidrotionem. p. 598. 1.^ I. oSa-Te hKulwsyW avSpeg *Adifi>am, 
njXixatmjy h^ova-oov ^o^ijy 1^' hxarnpa jm Tgiijgfloy, opov TOUToy Teds/- 
xaTf T^ |3ouX^ ffornp aM^v Sei Xol^Iv rigy ^oopsoiv ^ ot;. el yap isivrci 
ToiWa SioixijiTfig KaKooSy Si* wy H Tore r' l^eip^Yi$ ravr SKTrj(roifAe6af 
xm wv (Tco^o/xey, recirag ft^ mii^irouro, {^g rpt^pitg ?Jyso) avBlv 
Ixthotv S^eXag, r^v yet§ rm oKtov a'umnpiav trpSnov MTct^fiv 'Sfi^mx- 
pffOK6uaa'fAJyi)y t» S^fMo. 
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Pro TctvToii pLTi 9roj^<rairey— v^yrft^ /xij ^-oi^airo dat Paulli Ma- 
nutii editio* Coiijicial igitur aliquis, extitisse quondam leclio- 
nem hanc ; nempei f I yotf ircivTa riXXu Sioixijorsie xoikaos, S«* ciy $s 
rire r «£«px^ rmdr lx'n}<rafte}a, xoA vuv a-ooKofJi^w IIANTA, |x^ voiij- 
iran$, (ra$ rpitipus Xsyoi) o^fv sxeivooy o^eXo;. 

lu Androtioriem. p. GOC). 1. Iti. ^ftwj to/vuv oux fx A^ym^ ejx^ 
TOW «W Ix r8X|xi}pitt)y toSt' ^in^ff/xvujKriyy aXX^ xag' o5 /xaAiffTft 
Slxijy fforl AajSsiv rourw, avSpa iragsovijxoTa yqap^^riioVf «v cp t« 
rouroo /Ss/Sioof^^ya eysoriVy o; auriv UTSoduvov woiri<r»$ (laprvfei rwha* 

Aiallem AN API IIAPESXHKOTI, cum lectione quae in vele- 
ribus quibusdam codicibus comparet ; videlicet, yjiuug rotvuv oim 
•X Kiyoov tlHQToov, oySs TBKfiripiaiV, oKKoi hol^ oS (LokKTrei Sixiyy %m 
kotfiiiy, rourai tout' «ri8f /xyujx»,— 

In Androtionem. p. 602. 1. 10. xol\ gv pi^rj iiot. roMva oiou (roi 
Tpoo-^xffv jii^ iorjvoLi S/xi]yy SI yga^ug fiToupv^xdsy m xeu wpo^ rod^ 
iea-fMiirag M^ tjfMV nrayysXfa. 

y^^si^) ^fij^iVjxara scilicet. 

in Androtionem. p. 607. !• 16> xa) ts^I jxsv roureov, oy rpoWoy 
v/xof^y tacttyoiym kxh roD yojxou, irapeixpovs<r6M ^ifT^eiy xal a irpi; 
raui* ujbMi^ pi,vfifMve6ovTu$ fti^ Ivirpmiy ir^i^xfi, toXX^ Xsyeiv ffp^anr 
In, X0ti ratid' Ixaya elyoi yojx/^eoyy sao'oo* 

Legi posset, xu\ a wgos rotSid* viMi$, fArtifi.ove6ovTag fiij hmgiwetp, 

TnOAAMBANEIN xpocr^xei— x. t. X. p. 596. 1. 14. c&r*', 

Srav fjkh jxij f^ rrjv fiouXijv alreiy, ravt* U9roX«|x|8aycTe. p. 603. I. 
20. ruuTu iixaiet \eyeiv iv e^om slxoToog, hoiv ^^ hlv iifJMg auroy 
iySsixyt/yai. — p. 605. I. 28. 

In Androtionem. p. 608. 1. 8. ovrog Euxr^jxoya ^ficag rag xiyu^ 
rigeis iytiv sW^opetg, xu\ rouro i^eKey^eiVf ij irag kavrori xotraifia-tiVy 
wo<r;^Ojxeyo;, xaraXutra^ '^^Wiuari xXijpwT^v apx^y, e^5 t^ irpo^aorei 
Toixnrjif iici rigy e!(nrgoi^iv vopsSu, S)}|xi}yop/a$ fir» toutoi^ frotoufjLevog, 
cog ioTi rgifioy a7pff(ri^ OjxTy, i] tm nofiTreiu xaruxoTrTstVy vj vuKiv eio*- 
^ipuv, VI rou^ ifsikoifTag Blcnrp&rrHV aipotijxgyoiy eixoreo^ u/xa>y rou^ 
^^s/Xoyra^ sWicpimiy^ TUtg u^'otrp^acrso'i xdcrep^eoy, xa) Sia tov xuipoVf 
eg {y TOTff, S^eoy i^ovfrleiv, roig ftiv xupi^evoig yo/toi; ire^ Tourflov o^x 
eptro iih XP^^^h ouS* ei |x^ rovrovg lyojxi^ey ixayou^, kripovg riievat, 
y^^lfTfieiTot $* fflTcy ly uf&iy duvoi xoi fcupoivojji,A, 

Demosthenem scripsisse puto, xcu iioi rh xcctpw OSHN 
EUOeEI l^m Ifowo-iay. ^ 

In Aristocratem. 

In Aristocrat, p. 626. 1. 21. S n^ jSouXso-is o^utb, hx rouro 
Xfyo) TTpouToy ujxTy. vtpl rou vagavopi^ou jSouXscrfis wgooTOv ; rouro roivuv 
Ipovfji^ev, a drj teofj^at re xal a|<w ^otga ;rayTa»y vjXMy Tt^x^^^? iixoua 
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tug kfjLottnov trefioi, F. toDto to/vuv Igoujxev HAH, Slojutai JE xal 
iifid5 vagci TcavTaav U[jt,co¥ TOyeiv— x. t. X. 

in Aristocrat, p. 629* ■• 16. xuItoi tuvtu woivta icirelpyixsv aytt" 
xpvg xci (ra^wg 6 xarooiev vo[i^og (i^rfii robg koLKxaxirag xcii i^trf^uinrjg 
)otlfdp9^6vovg h^elvai woteiv. 

Atqui lex proxime subjecta etiam damiiatos, compertos, homi- 
cidas sic afficere diserte et plane prehibet. 

in Aristocratem. p. 634. I. ?• 6dxov¥ eS (ih I a(ro/xey ujxa^i rorrnof 
trvfi^ayfToav, ou xaiapoig oSoriv Ojxou (ruvSiar^npOjxev. si V nrl^i/xfy^ 
big €yva>xa.jx,8ff auro) ravctrria Tgarrgiv avuyxacirjToiu^a. 

Distinguendiim f. olg iyvwxafAsv uvto), ravavrtei vpstrretv a. 
lis rebus, quas decrevimus ipsi^ (Aristocratis psepbismate vide- 
licet) adversari cogemur. 

in Aristocratem. p. 636. I. 19. Ivr^tiA Ho iv^Xoi ,ilxaia, £ trap^ 
ScpCfOTBga r>irog s^ijxs ri ^ffijf icr/Aa* Srt re hinxvuvui ^ihcotri roy itv-' 
dpo^ovoff xoii oux at^roy ayor/iiLOit in^8<riat XafiovTW xu\ Uriy iaf 
xari]} rtg hoi pi^rj i^e<rri, xoi) auri toDto it^cooHv, ot^ %n) fiouKeroti 
rig. ^ ^ 

uM toGto) sv$eixyuvai scilicet. 

in Aristocratem. p. 6tS7. I« ^. ^iv rig oeiroxTetrp iv ott^otg axto¥, 

^ ey b^M xaisXtiVf rj ev iro?J[uo ayvoiia'ag, tj M ^ifiotpri rot/roop 

^sxot jxi} friyeiv xrelvarra, 

Legendum censeo, ^ ey OXAH xaisXoiv, in turba, casii.-— 
Magno conatu magnas nugas dixerunt hie fnuiti« 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE ZODIAC 

OF DENDERA. 



jTh g removal of the Circular Zodiac of Dendera from Thebes 
to Paris having 4n some degree revived the question respect^ 
ing the antiquity of several monuments of this description in 
^gyp^ I ^^S leave to transmit to you the following observa- 
tions on this interesting subject. 

They form one paper of a series w^hicli I had the honor of 
laying before the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle on Tyne^ on the subject of the age of the world, as indi- 
cated by geological and astronomical phenomena. 

The favorable manner in wbich this society was pleased to 
receive it, encourages me to hope that there may be something 
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ID it of interest to the public at large, and tliis belief induces 
me, with much difBdencei to solicit for it a place in your vain- 
ajble journal^ 

It is a mfUter of much surprise and regret, that a sati^sietar; 
explanation of these Egyptian figures shoiild have remaiiMd sp 
long a d^deraturo in antiquarian literature, and 1 d^M fed 
highly gratified if the following observations shall teud to ahpit^ 
the controversy regarding them. Jn my humble opinipD, the 
chief obstacle to the setting this matter at rest, has been 9. |>lind 
adherence to the first impression Qiade upon the minda of tbos^ 
laodem travellers, to whose industry the learned world 10 in- 
debted for the knowledge of their existence. 

This impression was, that these groups of figures w^re aatror 
nomical representations of the heliocentric circle. So^ie pt^o- 
sophera both in France and JSritain acted upon this erxoiieotts 
Opinion, and by assuming, of their pwn authority, fj^lae data for 
their calculations, deduced conclusiQus at variance wi^^ trudm 
respected JFrom the earliest times, which, coming from a quarts 
where the amount of learning gave weight to opinion, c^ixld not 
f^ to have an influence, more or less, on minds the most forti- 
fied against philosophical scepticism. 

The influence of this false reasoning is now rapidly paaaing 
away, and the following remarks are offered for publicatioq^ in 
the hope that they may be the means of suggesting those fUg^- 
rnents which are yet wanting to its final extinction. 

The novel view which I have taken of this subject, might, 
perhaps, (since the appearance of Dr. Richardson's travels in 
particular,) be supposed not original, did I not mention that 
this paper was written several months before the puUicalion of 
that work. Without farther preamble, I now proceed to the 
subject. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his Egtfptiaca, describes the Zodiac of Den- 
dera as follows : — 

Tbelarg^ Zodiac occupies the ceiling of the pronaod ; its two'inn^ 
rows contain the signs of the Zodiac mterspersed with other -figures, 
dlusters of .stars, and hieroglyphioal inscriptions. The two outf r roivis 
contain ^ach .nineteen boats, with one or n>ore figures in each boat^ d^ 
corated likewise with stars, and illustrated with sacred characters. Op 
entering the temple, the natural order of the signs is perceived tp be 
from left to right ; that is, beginning on the left hand near the front of 
the prohaon, and proceeding towards the back ; they are then resumed 
pn the right side ip an opposite direction. The first. which occurs in the 
line of the catasterisms is Leo : the last on that side is Capricornus^ The 
first on the other line is Aquarius, and the last is Gemini. The. sign 
Cancer appearing to he here wanting to make up the six last, Visconti 
concluded it to be represented under the form of a sceptre surmounted 
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firith a hawk : with these data^ some philosophers have concluded that 
the situation of Leo ascertained the position of the summer Solstice* 
Viscontiy lioweveTy .rejects this opinion, on the ground that Libra, which, 
he says, must be the symbol of the equinox, would in that case be mis- 
placed, there being only one sign between it and Leo. He then con- 
cludes that this Solstice must hare been in the sign preceding Leo — 
that is, in Cancer ; and he remarks, as a proof of this opinion, that in 
the Zodiacal line between Gemini and Leo, there is the figure of Isis 
in a boat, pouring water from two jars, emblematical of the inumtation 
of the Nile— a phehdmenon always contemporary with the beginning of 
summer. 

The circular Zodiac is to be seen on theceliing of ah inner apartment, 
but the catasterisms, and the fijgures which accompany them^ are to all 
appearance mingled together in so confused a manner, that nothing 
certain as yet can be deduced from them. Ih the centre is a fox or jackal ) 
the ursa major is close to it, in the form of a female cynocephalus. A 
north line drawn from the centre passes through Cancer, which is here 
a beetle. This sign is nearer the centre than any of the others. 

The eye is among the constellations; Virgo has a pahn branch m her 
hand; Sagittarius is a Centaur with two heads, on the one is a mitre, 
the other is that of a hawk ; he is winged, is shooting with a bow and 
arrows, and has a scorpion^s tail besides his own. In Librae llarpocrates 
is seated on the bar of the balance ; Aquarius is in every respect the 
male character, except ra having large hanging breasts. Near Capri- 
corn, is the figure of Hermes, probably intend^ for the constellation 
Canopus ; and, a^ in the large Zodiac in the pronaon^ of the two Gemini, 
one has evidently been painted black, the other brown. 

In another compartment of the same ceiling on which this Zodiac is 
painted, are a variety of boats, with four or five human figurids in each, 
one of whom is in the act of spearing some animal or ctocodile^s egg : 
and in another part of the wall, others are equally intent on similar ea»» 
ploymentSy stamping at the same time with their feet on the victims of 
their fury, among which are several human figures.'^ 

Such are the Zodiacs of Dendera ; the figures on whidi, it b 
obvioift^ are the same with those of our sphere. It has long 
been a matter of just surprise that the constellations such as they 
are here represented, have never been referred with cer^nty tb 
any particular age or country^ or a satisfactory interpretation 
ever be^i given of them. Some snppose them of Chaldean^ 
some of Egyptian invention^ while others dertte them partly 
from these countries, and partly from Scythia, assigning as a 
reason, that several of the signs ^ve a common relation to 
every position of the globe ; that Anes/ and Taurus, for instance, 
are well associated to the labors 6f rural life ; Virgo to agricul- 
ture ; diat Scorpio is emblematical of pestiferous blights ; Can- 
cer and Libra, of the motion of the sun ; while Sagittaritts^ 
Aquarius, and Pisces, clearly allude to the vicissitude of cli- 
mate. Their import seems equally doubtful, for at one tiniie 
we find it conjectured that their adoption was founded upon 
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diegories snpposed to be contained in the several figunei^^ that 
Libra simply denoted the equality of day and night ; Taurua, tbe 
season for laboring the earth ; Virgo^ that for gathering in its 
fruits, &c. Others, improving upon this conjecture, supposed 
that die signs served to connect the labors of husbandry, with the 
celestial phenomena, and thus to answer the purpose both oft 
rural calendar and astronomical ephemeris. Mr. Colebroke says 
expressly, that we have the authority of the Yedas for consider- 
ing the signs as indices both to the seasons and months. Mc 
Bryant was of opinion that the zodiac was nothing more than an 
assemblage of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

. Aries was a representation of Ammony Taurus of Apis, Leo of Osiris^ 
and Virzo of Isis. They called the Zodiac the sreat assembly or 
ttcuate ofthe twelve gods. Tbe planets were esteemed lictors and atten*^ 
dants, who waited on ihe chief deity, the Sun. 

In every interpretation of these sign^, we invariably find a 
mixed import in regard to the whole, and frequently a variable 
import in respect to individual signs ; and so far as 1 am aware, 
no systematic explanation has yet been given of them — an expla- 
nation illustrative of a unity of design in their configuration and 
numerical arrangement. As their signification, however, would 
probably throw considerable light on the country and age to 
which they belong, I have endeavoured to supply this desidera- 
tum in the following manner, with the assistance, chieflj,: ef 
Mr. Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology. I am aware that 
this work is regarded by many with little esteem, but whatever 
may be thought of his System, it must be allowed that the ac- 
credited information which he has brought forward to its support, 
is of great value, and in point of authority equal to any other 
performance of the kind. On this account, 1 have, without 
surrendering entirely to this author, released myself frooi^ the 
perplexing labor of consulting numerous authorities, however 
important some of them may be, being convinced that a multi- 
tude of evidence is both unnecessary and embarrassing, %vhere 
the matter is sufficiently obvious without it. 

Mr« Bryant, in his account of the gods of Greece, observes,— 

• I have mentioned that the nations of the East acknowledsed originaliy 
but one deity, the sun, but when they came to give the titles oirOnis, 
Osiris, and Cham, to some of the heads of their family, they too Ja 
time were looked up to as sods, and severally worshipped as the sun. 
This was practised by the Egyptians; but this nation, being much ad- 
dicted to refinement in their worship, made many subtile distinctions, 
and supposing that there were certain emanations of divinity, they 
affected to particularise each by some title, and to worsliip the deity Jby 
his attributes. This gave rise to a multiplicity of gods; for the more 
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curioirs tlie^ were in their disquisitions, the greater was the number of 
these substitutes. Many of them at first were designed for mere titles ; 
others as I before mentioned, were derivatives and emanations, all of 
which in time were esteemed distinct beinss, and gave rise to a most 
inconsistent system of Polytheism. The Urecians, who received their 
religion from Egypt and the £ast, misconstrued every thing which was 
imported, and added no these absurdities largely. They adopted detticsy 
to whose pretended attributes they were totally strangers, whose names 
they could not articulate, or spell. This blindness in regard to their own 
theology, and to that of the countries whence they borrowed, led them 
to misapply the terms which they had received, and to make a god out 
of every title. But however they may have separated, and distinguished 
them under different personages, thev are all plainly resolvable into one 
deity, the sun. The same is to be observed in the gods of the Romans, 
as may in a great measure be proved from their own writers. There are 
few characters, which at first sight appear more distinct than those of 
Apollo and Bacchus. Yet the department which is generally appropri- 
ated to Apollo, as the sun, I mean the conduct of the year, is by Virgil 
fiven to Bacchus, or liber. lie joins bim with Ceres^ and calls them 
oth the bright luminaries of the world. 

Vos, O, Clarissima Mundi 
Lumina, labentem Ccelo qui ducitis Annumi 
Liber, et Alma Ceres. 
Quidam ipsum Solem, ipsum Apollinem, ipsum Dionysium eundem esse 
Volunt.'^ Hence, we und that Bacchus is the sun, or Apollo. In rea- 
lity, they are all three the same ; each of them the sun. In short, aH 
the gods were one, as we learn from the Orphic poetry : some chaDa;ed 
with the seasons. It was, therefore, idle in the ancients to make a disr 
qubition about the identity of any god, as compared with another, and 
to adjudge him to Jupiter rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than to 
Dian?.. ** Some," says Diodorus, ** think that Osirb is Serapis; others 
that he is Dionusus ; others still that he is Pluto; many take him for 
Zeus, or Jupiter; and not a few for Pan.'' This was an unnecessary 
embarrassment, for they were all titles of the same god, there being 
originally by no means that diversity which is imagined, as Sir John 
Marsham has very justly obser\'ed. It is said above, that Osiris was bj 
some thought to be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But Pluto 
amone the best tbeologists was esteemed the same as Jupiter ; and, 
indeed, the same as Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every other 
deity. There were, to be sure, a number of strange attributes, wliich 
by some of the po^ts were delegated to different personages; but 
there were other writers who went deeper in their researches, and 
made them all centre in one. They sometimes represented this 
sovereign deit^ as Dionusus, who, according to Ausonius, was wor- 
shippedin various parts, under different titles, and comprehended all 
the gods under one character. Sometimes the supremacy was given to 
Pan, who was esteemed lord of all the elements, but more generally it 
was conferrcxlon J upiter. It may appear strange that Hercules and Jupiter, 
or whomever we put for the chiet deity, should be of all i^es. This 
must have been the case if they were the same as the bopr of love, aad 
Bacchus ever young, and were also the representatives of^Chronus and 
Saturn. But the ancients went further, and described the same, deit^ 
under the same name in various stages of life. But the most extraordi- 
nary circumstance was, that they represented the same deity of different 
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sexes. In Cyprtis there wu a bearded Venus under the name of Aphro- 
ditus. She was considered as prior tu Zeus, and to most of the Goda 
Clausus speaks of her as masculine, and Valerius Soranus, among other 
titles, calls Jupiter the mother of the gods. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, Rhea, Ceres, Themis, Pmpu% 
Proserpina, Bacchus, Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyrs, were all one 
and the same."' 

Mr. Bryant has supported all this by many apposite quota* 
tions, which, as his work is in the hands of almost every one, I 
have omitted for the sake of brevity. 

Taking this as a ground Work, i think it will not be difficuk 
to show that the signs of the zodiac are merely so maojf perso^ 
nified attributes of the sun, and that each constituted a proper 
and understood symbol of that luminary. 

Aries. This was a representation of Ammon, the Egyptkn 
and Lybian Jupiter, whose temple stood in the midst of the 
deserts of Barca. The idol was adorned with ram*a borqi, and 
Lucan calls it Corniger. On some ancient medals he appears 
of a human shape, having two ram's horns growing from beneath 
his ears. He is the same as Osiris, the sun, and the reasoB 
whj the ram was adopted as his symbol is explained by Hero- 
dotus in £uterpe 4^. 

Taurus. This is evidently the Apis of Egypt, in which dw 
soul of Osiris was supposed to reside. It was considered a sort 
of incarnation of the deity, in a particular animal, revealed to 
them at his birth, by certain external marks, which annoooGcd 
his conception by a ray from heaven. 

All die learned agree that the oxen Apis and Mnevis, (local 
names for the same animal) consecrated to Osiris after his apo- 
theosis, were symbols of the sun. The Bull was conaiderfBd the 
guardian of the solar year of 365 days, and the genius who pre- 
sided over the overflowii^ of the Nile. As among the JSgyp- 
tians, so among the Scythians, Persians, and aborigines of 
Hindostan, the bull was the emblem of plenty ; and the inha- 
bitants of die latter country from the earliest periods erf* thdr 
history, have given to die cavern whence the Ganges issues^ die 
name of the Cow^s Mouth. The practice was common in and- 
qui^, of figuring the ocean, impetuous rivers, torrents^ '&c. 
by this emblem. The bull of Iswarra is celebrated in lodii, 
and worshipped by the people on the Caveri, and the Jungsm 
"Sect profess to owe their first mstitution to an appeanince of 
the sacred bull on earth. In the same country, it is also a sjm- 
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bot of divbe justice, and Siva is fisured riding upon him, per- 
forming the office of a judge. In Jrhoenicia, Adonis was wor- 
shipped under the figure of a bull, and the Greeks esteemed it 
sacred to Epaphus. — llie Theophania were festivals in honor 
of Apis. 

Gemini* Some of the Greeks represent these as Castor and 
Pollux, others as Apollo and Hercules ; but this distinction is 
a matter of indifference, both being equally symbols of the son* 

The wiiole history^ (says Mr. Bryant,) of Castor and Pollux, the two 
Dioscuri, is very inconsistent. Sometimes they are described as two 
mortals of Lacedsefbon, who were guilty of violence and rapine, for 
which they were slain. At other times they are represented as two prin- 
cipal deities, and styled Dii Magni, &c. The deity alluded to undei: 
the name of Castor was the sun. His rites were first introduced firom 
Canaan. The title of Anac was conferred upon him and his brother 
Pollux, which was a Canaanidsh term of honor. Castor and Pollux are 
two names for the same personage, and the deity originally referred to 
by this title was the sun. 

'^ The Spartans," says Plutarch, ** call the ancient statues of 
the Dioscuri, dokana, beams; they are two pieces of wood 
joined together by two cross pieces/' Dr. Long thought that 
this was a description of the abbreviated character n> for the 
twins on our sphere.' 

Before sculpture was adopted, the ancient idolaters made use 
of rough-hewn logs of M'ood, or stone, for images of their gods ; 
by degrees they gave them human shape, but still with their 
legs joined together. Daedalus first formed them with theirlegs 
asunder, and was therefore said to make walking statues. 

Mr. Hamilton observes, *^ one of the Gemini has been 
painted black, the other brown." From this fact^ some may 
suppose them intended for a representation of Hermes, who, 
on account of symbolising both hemispheres, was often painted 
with one side of his face black, the other white. Still, how- 
ever, it would be equally an emblem of the sun, because Zeus 
and Hermes were originally the same. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians esteemed Hermes as the chief deity, 
the same as Zeus, Bel, ana Adonis. Ham was the Hermes of the Egyp- 
tians, and his oracle was styled Omphi ; and when particularly spoken 
of as the oracle, it was expressed P'Omphi, and P*Ompi, the Pompe of 
the Greeks. Hence, Hermes had the name of Pompaios, which was 
misinterpreted the messenger, and conductor ; and the deity, in conse- 

3uence of ir, was made the servant of the gods, and attendant upon the 
ead. Bfit Pompaios related properly to divine iutiuence ; and Pompe 
was an oracle.^ . 
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As 6re was tiippoted to be the medium through which th« soul puimi 
from one fttate to another, Mercury the conductor wat nearly allied to 
Vulcan, the general personification of that element. The Egyptitos 
called him hift son, and the Greek;, in some instances, represeDtcd hiia 
not only with the same cap, but also with the same features. He hii 
also fur the same reason a near affinity with Hercules, considered as s 
personification of the diurnal sun ; wherefore, they are not only wor- 
shipped together in the same temple, but blended into the same figure^ 
called a Hermheracles, from its having the characteristic forms or sym- 
bols of both mixed.' 

The two asterisks, and the two human heads, one going up- 
wards, and the other downwards, by which Castor and Pollux 
are sometimes represented, allude to the alternate appeiiranoe 
of the sun in the upper and lower hemispheres.* 

Scarabteus. This insect appears engraved on the Zodiacs of 
Dendera and Esn6. The black beetle which frequents the ahoies 
of the Mediterranean sea is said to have been an emblem of tbe 
sun, from its being observed that it rolled up its eggs in litde 
round pellets of dirt, which it turned towards the West, while 
it continued creeping on towards the East. But this opinioB 
is both puerile and inconsistent with the historical evidence of 
their skill in astronomy ; nor is the following, eihibited by aa 
ingenious writer, more satisfactory. 

The Egyptians are said to have represented the pervading spirit or 
ruling providence of the Deity by the black beetle, because it lays its 
eggs in a bail of dung or other fermentable matter which it had previ- 
ously collected, and rolled backwards and forwards upon the sand of tbe 
sea, until it had acquired the proper form and cousisteucy, after which it 
buries it in the sand, where the joint operation of heat and moisture 
matures and vivifies the germs into new insects.' 

The following is perhaps a more probable reason wbjr this 
insect was placed in the Zodiac. Among the Egyptians, Pauche, 
the soul, was originally symbolised by the aurelia or butterfly, 
but in after times was represented by a lovely female child, with 
the beautiful wings of that insect. The aurelia, after its first stage 
as an eruca, lies for a season in a manner dead, enclosed in a 
sort of coffin. In this state of darkness it remains all h inter, 
but in spring it emerges with new life, and in the most beaatiful 
attire. The Egyptians thought this a proper emblem of tbe 
soul of man, but applied it particularly to Osiris, whom they ima- 
gined to have been in a state of darkness or death, and again 
restored to life. All this, however, will be found more atrik- 
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ingly illustrated in the case of the beetle ; for^ although there are 
some of these, which, like the aurelia, go through all the stages 
of their existence in a single season, yet there are others which 
are two or three years in the pupa state :— -a state, as the term 
implies, resembling a child in swaddling clothes. The ancients^ 
therefore, who were well acquainted with the metamorphoses of 
insects, might with propriety consider this as a fit emblem of 
the second birth of Orus, or Bacchus. This last birth of Orus 
or Dionusus, was from Hippa, at which time nature herself 
was renewed. That the beetle was really esteemed an emblem 
of the chief deity, is still farther confirmed, and put almost be- 
yond a doubt, by finding its place supplied in the Zodiac of the 
porch, by the royal emblems of a sceptre and hawk, the invaria- 
ble types of the sun ; and by the flying beetle being represented 
on the portico of the temple of Philae with hands ; and in seve- 
ral other places with the ball or circle within its claws. 

Leo. In Egypt and in India, a lion and the sun are denomi- 
nated bjT the same title, Arez. 

In the Baccbs of Euripides ihe chorus invoke their inspiring god to 
appear under the form of ^ bull, a many-headed serpent, or a flaming 
lion. The lion is commonly the emblem of Hercules or Apollo ; it being 
the natural representative of the destroying attribute. Hence, it is founa 
upon the sepulchral monuments of almost all nations both in Europe 
and Asia ; even in the coldest rt'gions, at a vast distance from the coun- 
tries in which the animal is capable of existing in its wild state. Not 
only the tombs, but likewise the other sacred eaifices and utensils of the 
Greeks, Romans, Chinese, and Tartars, are adorned with it; aiid in 
Thibet there is no religious structure without a lion's head at every 
angle, having bells pendant from the lower jaw, though there is no con- 
tiguous country that can supply the living model.* 

It would be superfluous to add more in support of the truth 
of this personification. 

Virgo. At first sight, it may appear surprising that the chief 
deity should be represented under the female form ; but it must 
be recollected, the principle with which we set out was, the 
convertibility of the sexes of the deities themselves, from which 
the convertibility of the sexes of their several personifications is 
a legitimate inference. This singular doctrine, however, is up- 
held by many facts. 

Diana was originally and properly the moon, by means of which the 
sun was supposed to impregnate the air, and scatter the principles of 
generation, both active and passive, over the earth ; whence, like Bac- 
chus, Diphues, and Apollo Didumaios, she was both male and female, 
both heat and humidity.^ 

' Payne Knight's Inquiry, dm* Journ. No. 49. * Ibid. No. 50. 
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Pbtha, or Vulcan, is the masculine character, and Neith or 
Minerva the feminine of the same deity, who is identified with 
Osiris. The Hindus combined the generative and destructive 
powers in one personification. 

The Paphian Venus had a beard, and the Scandinavian god- 
dess Freya was androgynal. 

Bellona and Minerva are but different titles for the same personifica* 
tlon. Both the Greeks and Egyptians considered her as male and 
female. The Sphynx is a composite symbol, representing tiie cbief deity 
a^ of both sexes. The cresceut between horns, which is generally sup- 

Sosed to distinguish Isis, is also seen on the bead of Osiris. The tbuo- 
erbolt is sometimes borne by Minerva, and other deities, as well as by 
Jupiter.' 

Most of the principal gods of the Hindus have wives^ who 
are nothing else, in their original sense, than personifications of 
the active powers of their lords, to whom the same rites were 
paid. 

llie Isis of the Zodiac was the Ceres of the Greeks, and 
the Damater, or mother of mankind, of more ancient hations. 
It was the common symbol for the moon, and of the feminine 
gender, because the latter was so considered on account of re- 
ceiving its light from the sun. But in another point of view, as 
active, distributing light and warmth over the earth, the moon 
was accounted male ; and thus Isis and the moon were said to be 
of both sexes ; we are informed that Zeus was worshipped under 
the title of Meen, or Menes, which is derived from men, the 
moon. Hence, probably, the Deus Lunus, who was worshipped 
in many places of Syria and Mesopotamia, and in Rome. The 
Baal of the Jews was the same with Osiris, yet this deity was 
sometimes worshipped under the feminine character. In die 
book of Tobit, complaint is made against the apostate tribes in 
Israel, who all sacrificed to the goddess Baal, represented by 
an beifer. 

Ceres, (^ays Mr. Bryant,) was the deity of fire ; hence, at Cnidus she 
was called Cura, a title of the sun. Charis was the city of fire, where 
Orus and Hephaistus were worshipped. Siie is joined by Cicero with 
Libera, and they are styled the deities^ '< a quibus initia vitas atque vic- 
tus, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis, exempla hominibus, 
et civitatibus data ac dispartita esse dicaritur.'' Her title of Damater was 
equally foreign to Greece, and came from Babylonia and the east. It 
may after this seem extraordinary that she should ever be esteemed the 
goddess of corn. This notiun arose in part from the Greeks not under- 
standing their own theology -, which, bad originally, became continually 
more depraved, through their ignorance. The towers of Ceres were 

' Payne Knight's Inquiry, CL Ji, No. 51. 
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Prutaneia ; so called from the firet perpetually preserved there. The 
Greciaos iaterpreted this, Puru tameioo ; and rendered what was a teni« 
pleofOrus, a granary of corn. In consequence of this, though they 
did not abolish the ancient usage of the place, they made it a repository 
of grain, from whence they gave largesses to the people on any act of 
merit.* 

But further. The figure in the Zodiac of Dendera has a palm- 
branch in its hand^ instead of an ear of corn. Now we know 
that the foliage of the palm was consecrated, first by the Greeksj 
and afterwards by the Roman3^ as an emblem of victory ; and 
as we have found Isis or Ceres to be an emblem of the sun, or 
Osiris^ whd is the same with Bacchus, we may conclude that 
the palm-branch alludes to his triumphant return from India, 
into which country both he and Osiris are said to have led an 
expedition. In the Bacchanalia, or festivals in honor of this 
victory, the Bacchas carried branches in their hands, and were 
crowned with ivy, fennel, and poplar, all which were sacred to 
some particular personification of deity. It appears, that when 
the ancients meant Isis to represent the Damater, they gave her 
a crown formed of the ears of corn, or placed them in her hand,, 
as we find from some Syrian coins. On the whole, therff 
seems authority sufficient to warrant our considering the Isis of 
the Zodiac, not the Pantheic Isis of latter times, but the ancient 
Egyptian Isis, one of the twelve great gods of that country, which 
are all resolvable into Osiris, the sun. I may be permitted to 
add, that on the sculptures in many of the Egyptian temples, 
the palm-branch is often seen in the hands of priests. At Esn6 
a hawk is represented with a palm-branch in its claw, apparently 
the guardian spirit of the monarch. 

A procession in the temple of Medinet Abou terminates at 
an altar, on which is a staff with a globe, and two palm leases 
at the top. The priests, too, wore it on their heads; and in. 
the temple of Luxor, the royal standard is represented in the 
form of the leaf of the Domm-tree, or pakna Thebaic9f From 
the priests, we cannot mistake the God to whom they mibish 
tered. The palm-branch, therefore, in the hand of Virgo, ia 
itself decisive of the deity alluded to under this figure. 

Libra. This sign is usually supposed to denote the equality 
of day and night. In the Zodiac of Dendera, however, we find. 
Harpocrates seated on the b^r of the balance, and as this deity 
was the same with Orus, the prince of light, and deity of fire, 
we have no difficulty as to the prototype. Orus is Bacchiii, 
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and Pliny informs us (vii. 56.), that " Bacchus first taogbt to 
buj and sell/' As the god of traffic^ the balance or scaler are 
an appropriate symbol^ and in this sense they are more signifi- 
cant than of the equality of day and night. It is probable, that 
his Roman name Liber may have some allusion to this characteri 
although it is commonly supposed to have been conferred on 
him, in consequence of his priests being released from all care 
during the Liberalia, old women then performing in the cere- 
monies and sacrifices. The balance is sometimes employed to 
denote divine justice, but independent of the sword's being more 
frequently adopted for this purpose, there are other reasons 
which induce me to reject this as inapplicable to the aigo under 
consideration ; but more of this hereafter. 

Scorpio. Few are ignorant of the amazing prevalence of the 
Ophite Or^erpent worship in ancient times, which is supposed 
to have origiAArf^ in Egypt.,.. JId most of the ancient rites there 
is some allusion to *tKfe"Bes|iiint, In the procession during the 
festivals of Bacchus, the Bacchae squeezed serpents in their 
hands, interwove them in their hair, and twisted them round 
their bodies. Their cries were attended with a continual repe- 
tition of the words, Evoe, Saboe, Hues, Attes, Attes Hues, 
which were titles of Bacchus, who was also styled Evas, or 
Heuas, which signified originally both a serpent and life. Mr. 
Bryant says,-^ 

When Saturn devoured his own children, his wife Ops deceived him 
by substituting a large stone in lieu of one of his suns, which stone was 
called Abadir. Dot Ops, represented here as feminine, is the serpent- 
deity, and Abadir is the same persouaee under a different denomination. 
Abadir seems to be a variation of Ob-Adur, which signifies the serpent 
god OrusJ 

Mr. Bryant considers also the Abaddon of the Revelations, 
to be the same Ophite god, with whose worship the world 
had been so long infected ; and Heinsius, he adds, is right in 
making Abaddon the same as the serpent Pytho. The chief deity 
of Egypt w*a8 Vulcan, who was styled Opas. He was the same 
as Osiris, the Sun, and hence was often called Ob-£l. or 
Pylho-Sol. 

Hercules was sometimes represented under the mixed charac- 
ter of a lion and a serpent, and sometimes of a serpent only ; 
Medusa's head meant the serpent deity, and denoted divine wis- 
dom. The Athenians were esteemed serpentigenae, and they 
had a tradition, that the chief guardian of their Acropolis was a 
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serpent. That the figure under discussion is that of a scorpion^ 
and not of a serpent, is nothing against the argument/ because 
in this worship the object was often adored under the form of 
a dragon. In the Revelations, the serpent Abaddon is style<l 
also the (;reat dragon ; and at Python (Delphi), they worshipped 
the Pythian dragon. The worship of the dragon was very 
ancient among the Greeks, and is said to have been introduced 
by Cecrops, 

Ops was an emblem of the sun, and also of time and eternity. It was 
worshipped as a deity, and esteemed the same as Osiris aAd Vulcan.' 

As the symbol of or^nic substance, (says Mr. P. Knight,^) was the 
egg ; ^o (be principle of life, by which it was called into action, was re- 
presented by that of the serpent ; which having the property of casting 
Its skin, and apparently renewing its youth, was naturally adopted for, 
that purpose : we sometimes find it coiled round the egg, to express the' 
incubation of the vital spirit; and it is not only the constant attendant 
upon the guardian deities of health, but occasionally employed as an 
accessory* symbol tf) almost every other god, to signify the general attri- 
bute of immortality. 

Over the porticos of all the Egyptian temples of ancient date, 
the winged disc of the sun is placed between two hooded snakes, 
signifying the luminary placed between its two great attributes' 
of motion and life. 

Sagittarius. In this figure, notwithstanding its awkwardness, 
we recognise Apollo. Not, indeed, the Roman Apollo, a beau- 
tiful youth with long hair, holding a bow and arrows in his right 
hand, and in bis left a lyre or harp, bis head crowned with lau- 
rel, and surrounded with rays ; but Apollo, the son of Vulcan, 
and guardian of Athens; the same, according to Herodotus, 
with Horns, son of Isis and Osiris, and whom Pausanias ranks 
among those divinities of Egypt, who were worshipped as repre- 
sentatives of the sun. 

This figure, in the Zodiac of Dendera, has two heads, on one 
of which is a mitre, on the other a hawk, both emblems of the 
sun, but particularly characteristic of Bacchus, as an attribute 
of this deity. Vulcan, the blacksmith, who was master of the 
Cyclopes, and forged iron in Mount Etna, was a character 
familiar to the Greeks and Romans ; but this deity among the 
Egyptians and Babylonians was esteemed chief of the gods, the 
same as Orus the sun. According to H^mapiont^li^'^ciwooked 
on as the source of all divinity, and in consequence' t^lnt the 
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inscription oo tbe portal of the temple of Hdiopolis, wasi 
'' To Vulcan, tbe father of tbe gods."' 

Apollo was slyled Paean, from wounding with hia arrows; 
and Pythian, from bis victory over tbe serpent Python. But 
this last title applies still more forcibly} when we find that 
Apollo and the serpent Python are the same. <' Apollo/' says 
Mr. Bryant/ ** was the same with Python, they were bolh 
worshipped as one and die same deity ;" and,' *^ The Greeks 
call Apollo himself Python, which is the same with Opis." 
This explains why Sagittarius is drawn with a scorpioo*8 tail, 
besides his own. Tbe Centaur Chiron was the son of the Cen- 
taur Cronus, but the rest were the offspring of Ixion and Ne- 
phele. They are described by Nonnus as homed, and aa inse- 
parable companions of Dionusus or Bacchus. 

The attitude (shooting backwards) often given to the figure 
is not unnatural, or fanciful, for in Xenophon's expedition of 
Cyrus, it is mentioned, book vii., that in the retreat of tbe 
Greeks, '' the barbarian horse wounded them even as they fled, 
riiooting backwards from their horses." A symbolical figure, 
similar to that of the Centaur, occurs in the temple at Dendera, 
and is given by Denon. 

Caprkomta, The Bacchus of tbe Greeks, as well as the Osiris of the 
EgvptianSy comprehended the whole creative or productive pow^r, and 
is therefore represented in a ereat variety of forms or symbols, signifying 
his subordinate attributes. Of thcse^tbegoat is one that most freqiieotly 
occurs. The choral odes, sung in honor of Bacchus, were called Traeoi- 
diai, or goat-songs. A goat is said to be one of the forms under which 
the god himself appeared. The fauns and satyrs, tbe attendants and 
ministers of Bacchus, were the same symbol more or less humanized ^ 
and appear to have been familiar to the Greeks, Romans, and Etruscans.^ 

It is well. known, that in several places in E^pt, tbe goat 
received divine honors, particularly at Cbemis, or the city of 
Pan, which the Greeks changed into Panopolis. 

In the Egyptian theogony, the sun was the chief deity, and was said 
first to have reigned there; others made Hephaistus the first king^ and 
many supposed it to be Pan. But all these arc merely titles of the :s|une 
deity, the sun.^ 

The goat represented Pan, who was the same with Dionusus. 
On some ancient monuments and medals, Capricorn is repns 
sented with tbe fore-part of a goat, and the hinder part of a fish. 
Dagon, the chief deity of Gath and Askelon in Palestine, was 
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represented with the up|ier parts of a man, and the lower of4i 
fisJi. Their goddess Dirceto had the head and bbdy of a woman, 
which terminated below in a fish;' baton the Grecian and 
Phoenician coins now extant, the personage is of the other sex. 
The above description of Dirceto, given by Lucian, induced 
Selden (de Diis Syris, Synt. ii. c. iii.) to consider Dirceto and 
Dagon the same divinity. But Mr. Bryant, with greater pro- 
bability, says that Dagon was only a different name for the 
Osiris of JBl^ypt ; and the president Goguet agrees with Hero« 
dptus, in saying, that Dagon was called the son of Heaven.* 

On an Indian Zodiac which will be noticed hereafter, a fish 
is represented in the same sign with Capricorn. Many Greek 
and Roman monuments exhibit Pan with a man's face, and the 
horns, ears, and feet of a goat. Among the sculptures on the 
f^yptian temples, Osiris is sometimes seen with the narrow 
goat's heard, as the god Mendes, which word, Herodotus in* 
forms us, signified, in the Egyptian language, both Pan and a 
goat. In the temple of Herment, among the sacred animals 
sculptured on the walls, is a kind of fish with a bull's head, 
which Mr. Hamilton conjectures was meant for that of a goat. 
In short, Capricorn will be found to be the Dagon and Dirceto 
of Phoenicia, the Vishnu of India, and the Oannus, or man of 
the sea at fierosus. 



REMARKS, BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. 



Part I. 

L BELIEVE I do not err in asserting that the Apostles' creed, 
the Aquileian, and the Athanasian, are the only three existing 
in which the death and bnrial of Christ are followed by his 
descent into hell, as a separate article of faith. It is not so in 
the form of the creed found in Irenasns, the creeds in Tertullian, 
that of Gregory Thaumaturgus, that of Lucian, that of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, composed about the year SbOy the Nicene 
or Constantinopolitan, the creed of Peiagius, whose words are 
particularly cautious — The Son of God died, according to tite 

> Luciao. * Origin of Iamtb, vol. i. 
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Scriptures, in respect of that which was capable of dying-^t 
in the Oriental or the Roman forms of the Apostles' creed. The 
words of St. Paul (Col. ii. 15. compared with Eph. W. 8, 9*) 
especially the latter text — xarifin irpwrov §\g rd KetrJortfa gUfH t% 
yy^g — on which^ chicflyy the doctrine of Christ's descent into bed 
has been founded, cannot surely, without a forced latitude of 
interpretation, be considered to mean any thing more than that 
our Safiour was actually sepulchred m the bosom of the eartki 
which was necessary in order to prove the reality of his death, 
his having actually fulfilled the last condition of mortalitjr. Am 
a minister of the word of God, and an humble but sincere in- 
quirer after divine truth, 1 cannot refrain from expreaaing a wish 
that our Church, for the genuineness of whose pure and apostoli- 
cal doctrines no one entertains a higher respect than myself, htd 
not admitted intolfaer creed an article which is hardly deducibie 
from Scriptuce, and of which Bishop Pearson, in his admirable 
exposition iSfi the creed, p. ^27. declares that we cannot find 
any one place in which the- Holy Ghost hath said %n express and 
plain terms that Christ, dJs he died and was buried, so he de- 
scended into helL If these latter words areto be understood as 
a mere gloss or explanation of our Saviour's burial, they are at 
best but an unnecessary pleonasm — if. they were intended to sig- 
nify a real or virtual descent into the region of departed spirits, 
or the place of infernal torments, as in all probability they were, 
I greatly doubt whether such a doctrine can be proved on the 
certain warrant of holy writ. The sentiments of any of your 
correspondents on this head will be greatly esteemed by me. 

Might not the words of Malachi (iii. 20. in the Hebrew^ iv« 2. 
in the LXX and our Bible version) Hp*!^ tt^Dltf be more cor- 

rectly rendered minister than Sun of righteousness, in reference 
to Matt. XX. 28. where our Saviour declares that he came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister? 

A remarkable error, although but little observed in general, 
occurs in the 17th article of our Church on Predesiinatiow, 
where we read that '' the devil doth thrust them into wretcMess- 
ness of most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation.'* 
The Latin is — ^'eos Diabolus protruditin a?que perniciosam im- 
purissimas vitas securitatem" — from which it is plain that we 
should read recklessness, i. e. carelessness, fatal security, and 
not wretchlessness, which I believe to be a word absolutely with* 
out meaning. 

It is curious, and by no means unprofitable or uninstructive, 
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to observe the comparative analogies that are sometimes found 
to exist between words in the languages of countries very remote 
from each other. To instance a very few out of a great number 
that might be noticed : — 

A remarkable similarity of idea may be traced between the 
Hebrew ^9Q, young children (Gen. xliii. 8.) a derivative from 

SOyto move gently, whence in Isaiah (iii. 16.) ^^8D*I ^/Hf i. e. 

says Buxtorf, eundo et parvulando (ut sic dicam) and the Scotch 
or old English word todlin or todlen, used by Bums, &c. which 
in the glossary to Ritson's Scotish Songs is interpreted todling, 
walking with a rolling, short step, like a child, rocking, totter^ 
tMg. The idea conveyed by the word baby (Ital. bambino, 
French bambin, from fiafjufiaivoo, balbutio, to stammer) is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Minucius Felix (Octavius i. 1.) — ''quod est 
in liberis amabilius, adhuc annis innocentibus^ et adhuc, dimi- 
diata verba tentantibus^ loquelam, ipso offensantis linguae frag- 
mine dulciorem'' — This word Lemon, in bis Etymological Dic- 
tionary ^ most unaccountably deduces from j3aj3a» — papae ! The 
word %Q, is oddly rendered in the LXX version by ^ ogroo-xiu^ 
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u/xcoy. 

There also exists a very pleasing analogy between the Hebrew 
rtVOn, chasidah, which signifies a stork, from lOH, chesed, 

piety or mercy, thus expressing that bird^s *^ remarkable affec- 
tion to its young, and its kindness or piety in tending and feed- 
ing its parents when grown old/' (Parkhurst ad verb.) and the 
English name of the bird, from o'ropyri, natural affection. 
Leigh, in his Critica Sacra, strangely enough says : '' TWOn 

per cantrarium dicitur avis impia et crudelis, struthiocamelus — '' 
and yet in his note be adds : ** the Hebrews call the stork cAa- 
sidaht it is most merciful." Petronius calls it pietatis cultricem, 
&c. so Buxtorf ad verb. tTWtl, f. ciconia — a beneficentia — nam 

genetricum senectam ciconiae invicem educant, 8cc. 

We may observe that Cowley, by a beautiful periphrasis, has 
exactly conveyed the original import of the Hebrew *lp3, the 

morning, from the root *)p3, quasivit, inquisivit* 

Where never yet did pry 

The busy Morning's curious eye. (To his Muse,) 

This word signifies also a beeve or steer — perhaps from its 

staring eyes. Whence the Homeric epithet jSocoti^* and Plato's 
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expression applied to Socrates, regarding bis executioner untbi 
fixed and stern Xook—TATPHAON tnrofiXi^a^ (in Pbapdone). 

The word *)pJl occurs both as a noun and a verb in Exod. 

xxxiv. 2. 

It is also worthy of remark that the Hebrew VOXl, to arragt 

set in order, also denotes thejifthy and is first applied to ihejifik 
day of the creation, when the world was arrayed or $et in order 
for the reception of men and animals. (Gen. iv« 23.) Tbe 
Greek xoVjxo^, mundus, bears the same analogy to the verb xo^- 
luiot, erdino. 

The analogy of the word IMD, signifying primarily the begbh 
mng or chief, and thence applied to denote the sum (as of hiaiii 
in a capitation tax, &c.) also bears a close resemblance to that 
of the Latin caput, which is also used in both these senses. 

Many words in the English language have, through habit or 
neglect of analogical consistency, deviated exceedingly from 
their original meaning, and are now commonly used in a base or 
disreputable sense : e. g. the word imp, primarily signifying a 
grcft or scion, is now used to signify an evil spirit Shakspeais 
applies the term to K. Henry V. in its first meaniug : Moiit 
royal imp of fame! 

£. Knave originally denoted a servant (Cnapa, Sax. Ctl'apii 
Du.) though now synonymous with rascal or villain, which 
latter word implied merely a husbandman^s servant or drudge 
(villanus, Ital. villano.) Our hiave at cards is the valet of me 
French pack, and the fante, or foot-soldier, of the Italian and 
Spanish, who have likewise il cavaliere, or the horse-soldier. 

3. Wench, originally a word of endearment, and applied to 
females of the highest respectability. Othello addresses IDesde- 
mona by this title, — '* Excellent wench !'* 

It is remarkable that the word let is used in our most correct 
version of the Bible, in two senses directly contradictory to tmA 
other, within the course of four verses (Exod. v. 1 — 4.) '* Xd 
my people go," and again at v. 4. " Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their . works P" Doubtless tbe 
original meaning of the word was to. hinder. So in th6 SIst 
canon of our Church, ^^ if they shall happen by any lawful cause 
to he let or hindered ;^* and in Romans, i. 13. '^ oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you (but was let hitherto.) . . 

4. Crone, an old woman, according to Chaucer and oiur elder 
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writers. Tn the Suffolk dialecti a bent or hooked stick. The 
analogy is obvious. According to Bailey^ its first meaning is ao 
old wether, 

5* That the English word lust had originally the same extend- 
ed s^nification as the Latin lubido (id quod lubet) appears from 
an epitaph in Camden's Remains (p. 382.) 
Here is Elderton lying in dust. 
Or lying Elderton^ chuse which you lust. 

6. Hamlet (Act iii. Sc. ii.) alluding to the quaint address. 
For us and for our tragedy, &c. asks. Is this a prologue, or the 
posy of a ring ? Again, in the Merchant of Venice (Act v. Sc. i.) 

-^— — • a paltry ring 

That she did give me ; whose posy was 
For all the world, like cutlers' poetry 
Upon a knife — love me, and leave me not. 
Cowley has a copy of verses to a lady who made posies 
(poesies or mottos) for rings — a fashionable gallantry of the times, 
it is worthy of remark that the word posy was used by old 
writers to denote not merely little poetical mottos, but in a wider 
sense to signify mottos or inscriptions in general. Homily 
against WiUul Rebellion (p. 499. 8vo ed.) '' yea, though they 
paint withal in their flags, hoc signo vinces, by this sign thou 
shalt get the victory , by a most fond imitation of the posy of 
Constantius Maximus." It were much to be wished that some 
bold writer would effect a restoration of these and many other 
original meanings, by neglecting which, a language always suffers 
both in strength and in copiousness. 

Hughes, in his truly Classical Travels in Sicily, Greece and 
Albania, (vol. i. p. 382. n.) asserts his belief that the first mo- 
dern traveller who gives an account of the celebrated Atmeidan, 
or twisted Delphic pillar in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
mentioned by Herodotus, is lliomas Smith, Fellow of Magd. 
Coll. Oxford, in a small Latin tract, intitled Constantinopoletos 
brevis notitia^ and published in 1674« Peter Gyllius, in his 
minute but comprehensive work, de Constatitinopolem Typo* 
graphia, the Elzevir edition of which is dated 1032, gives at 
pp. 130, 131, a far more ample description of this celebrated 
monument than Smith in the passage quoted by Mr. H. See also 
Busbeq. de Leg. Turc. ed. Elz. 1660. p. 68. At p. 525. of 
the same vol. a passage of Menander {'APPH^OPOIS) is cited 
by Dr. Butler, in his dissertation on the oracle of Dodona, with 
Bentley's emendations. This fragment of six lines, as given by 
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« 

Dr. B. contains almost as many tjrpographical errors^ scil. wufcf 

It is remarkable that the word temetum is omitted in the Crra- 
du8 ad Pamassum, although used by Horat. (Ep» ii. 2» l(i3.) 
Pullos^ ova^ cadum temeti, — and by Juvenal, (xv. 94.) £t Coh 
cyra>a temetum duxerat uma, given as a synonym. 

Burton, in one of the most nervous chapters of his AntUnmi/ 
of Melancholy f that singular farrago of original thoughts and 
multifarious erudition (P. S. Sect. 4. p. 628. 4to ed.) quotes 
this line from Juvenal (Sat. xiii. 210.) 

Perpetua impietas, nee menss tempore cessat ; 
Exagitat vesana quies, somnique furentes. 

Now the word in the tirst line, as Juvenal wrote it« is anxii' 
tas, and the second line does not exist in the works of that sati- 
rist. This quotation shows that Burton was in the habit of 
citing from memory, and many others might doubtless be found 
to confirm this idea. But what a storehouse of classical and 

feneral literature must the memory of such a man have been! 
(urton appears to have had in his recollection the words of Job 
(vii. 13, 14.) ''Then thou scarest me with dreams,' and teni- 
fiest me through visions." Qu. Is the second line, as quoted bj 
Burton, his own composition, or does it occur in any classical 
author I 

Soph. Philoct. 1289. (ed. Br.) 

This line is well parodied by the magnificent oath which we 
read to have been in frequent use with William the Conqueror, 
who was wont to swear by the splendor of God. 

A good motto to be placed over the door of the Louvre, St 
least, prior to the restorations made in 1815 to the right ownen, 
might be furnished by Sallust (Bell. Cat. ii ) 'Mbi primum in- 
siieyit exercitus signa, tabulas pictas, vasa cslata mirari* ea 
privatim ac publice rapere ; delubra spoliare ; sacra profanaque 
omnia polluere.'' The French, indeed, appear to have been 
always anxious to emulate those wholesale spoilers, the Romans. 
. It is related of Charles I., that on his trial, an omen of 
its deadly issue was drawn from the top of his gold-headed cane 
dropping off without any apparent cause. Nearly the same im- 
probable story is related by Hadrian in ^lius Spartianus' Life 
of that emperor (p. 35. ed. Le Maire.) 

** Signa mortis hasc habuit 
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. Anulusy in quo imaeo ipsius sculpta erat, 
Sponte de digito delapsus est." 

Credat Judseus Apella. 

C. A. W. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

The Scholia op Hermeas on the Ph/edrus or 
Plato, published by Fredericus Astius, Profes- 
sor LandishutanuSj Lipsia^ 1810, 8vo. 



Part I. 

Cjreat praise is certainly due to Professor Ast, for rescuing 
from an oblivion of more than a thousand years these invaluable 
Scholia on one of the most important Dialogues of Plato; and 
for the very learned notes which he has also added to his edition 
of this work. But though the Professor is certainly a man of 
great erudition, yet as he does not appear to have been an adept 
in the philosophy of Plato, certain necessary emendations and 
deficiencies in these Scholia have escaped his notice, as I trust 
will be evident from the following remarks. 

Hermeas, the author of these Scholia, was a disciple together 
with Proclus ' of the celebrated Syrianus, who for his very ex- 
traordinary attainments in the knowledge of the philosophy of 
Plato, and the Chaldaic and Orphic theology, was dignified with 
the appellation of the great, both by his contemporaries, and the 
philosophers that succeeded him in the Platonic school. But 
though these Scholia were doubtless originally written with con- 
summate accuracy; for all the Platonists that were contempo- 
rary with, and succeeded Proclus, appear to have been no less 
accurate in their diction, than profound in their conceptions ; 
yet, as the Professor himself seems to have been well aware, 
they have been transmitted to us, through the carelessness of 



' That Hermeas and Proclus were fellow disciples, is evident from 
p. 107. of these Scholia, in which Hermeas says, ii«opiaiv *o ivaifoc li^M^of, 

X. T. X. 
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trauscribersy in a very imperfect and mutilated state. There ii 
every reason also to believe, that they are nothing more than 
extracts made by one of the disciples of Hermeas from a coai- 
plete commentary ^'hicb he wrote on the Pbsedrua ; just as tbe 
Scholia on the Cratylus of Plato, are extracts from the commen- 
tary of Proclus on that Dialogue, as will be evident from a pe- 
rusal of them in the excellent edition of Professor Boiaaonade, 
Lipsia;, 1820. ISmo. 

In the first place, in commenting on the words of Plato tt 
the beginning of the Phsedrus, 'woptvofuu St wpog irspiirarov t^ 
TM^x'^vs, Hermeas observes, p. 65, SijXoi ori, vpog x^sirroya rm 
xoLi uTcepregav l^aviv ftcXXctf levai, xai oiov vapa rovg voAAoti;. In 
which passage, for xai oioy it is obviously necessary to read nm 
oux Ofov. Hermeas then immediately adds, ro yap avro wp§g Smd- 
^oga irqayiLara xat xara ita^ogovs fTrijSoXa; dwarai xai oag xgrnrrw 
Xapi^fiaveaion xai cos X^^S^^' ^^^^ ^^ >iiVxov, eav o^jxaivp ijftiv ro irstfti 
TO 71] eu<rirj(ru Xtjirrov xen ayeuorov iravu, to pi,eXav cnnfjLcuvoi iut n 
aa'a<fi$, to xpurrov ti]^ Moir^rhxris yv€0(r€cos, to iuiv Ttai voijo'si |MI| 
Xi)irroy. But for ayeuorov in this extract, which is obviously 
erroneous, I read ayoL(rtov\ and then what Hermeas says will be 
in English as follows : It is possible for the same thing to be 
assumed with reference to different thinss and different concep- 
tions, as more and as less excellent. Thus, for instance^ whik' 
ness, if* it should signify to us the clearness which may be apprt' 
hendea by sense, and which is very admirable, then blacknm 
will signify through its obscurity^ that which is better than tk 
knowledge obtained by sense, and which is directly, and by intd* 
lectual perception alone, to be apprehended. In p. 68, I. 48. 
Hermeas, speaking of the five gnostic powers of the soiil, viz. 
you;, havoM, io^a, ^avrour$a xai eticiria-ig, says, n h Siayoia kau ««n| 
wsp^ ru (oa-etUToog ep^oyra, TXijy /xera riyo; \oyov xat enfoin^watg, im 
xm ret ty ysvwni, a, Si) xoli yiyvopi^iva xai aXXco; tots ff^ovTK iM'if 
exi^tv TiVft Xs^iv Tijy yvcop^fywrav aura ; in which passage for X^ 
it b necessary to read e^iv, as will be immediately evident 10 
every tyro in Platonism. In p. 75, 1. 5. from the bottom, in 
the words i} yap aXr^ir^g irpog rcov ^v^oov o yoijTo; eorri xo<r/M^, for 
irpog I read itarpig, and then the passage in English will be : Jw 
the true country oY the soul is the intelligible world; an assertioki 
very common with Platonic writers, from Plotiuus to Oljrmpio- 
dorus. ... 

Again, p. 82. 1. 12. ^tjjxaiyii $s avaa-av nf^y ov(ria¥ ntig ^^nj^xngha 
rov o'^upi)Xarou aviptavros, cog hohov ovrog ;^u(rou* avair^orea xcu awr 
TFtfi^o) ug Toy Jiu, rov uwap^ovrm rov voifirov xocf^ov xat nig fftfamnfj 
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^j^ovpyui^. In this passage, for voijfrov it is necessary to read 
voepou : for Jupiter, both according to the Platonic and Orphic 
theology^ reigns over the intellectual and not the inteilligible 
world, as is copiously demonstrated by Proclus in his 5(th book 
On the Theology of Plato. P. 84. 1. 3. from the bottom, lu w¥ 
irpoTfpoy ogto'aa'iai to ^payiMt^ %tp$ ov ri^ fuAAfi SiaX6ys(r0tfei, sit* 
ovT0g ecKO rou Sio^io'/xoti Kotjifictyetv retg atroBet^eig,' coairsg $e xm Tgo 
TOti itognrfiov njySe aiperiieijy jxsSoSov $6i fiectf^y, ei^ ij^ etny(ysuerM o 
opKTfAog* Here, for Ti}ySe aipsrixijy, it is requisite to read riyy Siai- 
gerixijv. For the celebrated dialectic of Plato, which is a very 
different thing from the topics of Aristotle, and which Plato 
speaks of in his Republic, Parmenides, Sophista and Philebus, 
consists of division, definition, demonstration, and analysis, as is 
abundantly shown by Proclus in Parmenidem, et in Theol. 
Plat, and by Olympiodorus in his Ms. Scholia on the Philebus. 
P. 87. I. 9. from the bottom, Jtdupafifiovg Se etTs ^ieyyea-ieu, 
nreiSi} (rxoXiov^ xoii het pMxpov xou wegfiarcof ra tregi toov ogKTfMav 
ofiniyyeXrou, xm oi hdvpapi^o^ Sf (rxoXicog ouniyYeX^joinro, xai hx 0x;y- 
itraov xoLi nrewXeYfMvooy oyojxaroiy. In this passage, for <rwSeTeo¥ it 
is obviously necessary to read aa-uvdercoK For those poets who 
write ^idupofA/Soi employ unusual and complicated words. P. 
9K !• 26. Jiflt Tf Ss XooxpuTtig tretgoLTeiTai iytova-uuTM xm xa- 
Top^o^ yeviff$at rcug Nupupaig^ % cirep Biirofitf, eneiSvi mig ysveareeog 
wgoa-retrtitg »<ny at Nvpt^ou {eu ftsv ti}v avaXnyutv xiyou(rai, m Se ti}v 
fvc$f, m it TO. irwpt^trx sgrir^03r6uou<rai, x. r. A. Here for avctXayianfp 
which I should conceive is obviously erroneous, 1 read aXoyiav^ and 
then the sense of the passage will be, '* that of the Nymphs who 
are the prefects of generation [i. e. of the sublunary region] some 
e&cite the irrational life, others nature, and others preside^ over 
bodies." P. 94. 1. 5. For mg /xij irawrri nriAsXijo-dai tij^ tw S^mjbio- 
vo$ ^otiXi|$ xai vKiiTTotffiagy it is 1 conceive evidently necessary to 
read »g p.i} irayrji exiXtAiicrSflri, x. r. X. In p. 100. IJermeas, un- 
folding the secret meaning of the Trojan war^ says, iXwv [U9 ew 
yoeia6o9 ijjxiv o yunn/frog xou evvXog rowog vapa n^y iXcnr xai njy vXypf 
JKwv (ovofjieurfievof, fv ep x«i o TFoXefMg xat i| areurtg, pi h Tgmeg ret 
evuAa si8i|, xai a% mqi rotg aaftain ireurat fy^Uy ho xa% t9ayevetg Xs- 
yovTou Oft Tpoteg^ xou yap oixeiav njy tiXijy vepiswoxMrtv at wegt ra cro^ 
luoTU Kooat vaaou xat avetXoyot ^t/x^' '" ^^ passage, for avaK^" 
yot 4nf)^at, it is necessary to read otky/ot^in^xjou* For Proclus in 
the fragments which have been preserved to us of bis Commen- 
tary on the Republic of Plato, (p. 398.) gives the same 
explanation as Hermeas of the Trojan war, and observes, aieav 
yap ottiou Tff xeot rijy yevea-if xaKAog 8X T^g dmuovgyiag vwwrraf, iia 
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Tov asi ;^ovov (rwyxexgoTijTai, ftfp^p*^ av «« votgaonpat row oLKayvnfm 
ffiSfloy ri]; ^onj; xgarria'aa'ai, xtpioLxJ^axriv tvTBvitv si; >x«vov rov rovor, 
a^' ow njv fltfp^v api»ij9ijcr«v. Here the more irrational forms nff 
life mentioned by Proclus, are the aXoyoi '\rjya% of Hermeas. 
P. 102. I. 31. £x TavToov ou» rourm 8ijXotiTa», oti ow vfpi to wparwt 
KoXov ii^ffv wporegog Xoyog, aXXa irepi ro [MO-ov km Mo^etrw cog » 
u)iXoigf Sff wv iregi ro frpeorov xaXov wtoffrqt^natf km to wnmg w 
xai axXovv xai afiePeuov. Here, for ajSejSaiov^ it must be imme- 
diately obvious to every tyro in Platonism, that we ahould read 
^fjSaiov. For the first beauty, or the beautiful itself^ and Imly 
existing being, are according to Plato things of a perfectly stable 
nature. 

P. 104. FiViTUi /xffv ovv xai aWoi ev6oo(riot(rpi,oi mpi ra drXXa]BW- 
pH Tou (TcoiAurog, i^ai/toveov rivcov avTO xivovvToay ^ xai 0fcov otnt cam 
^ifjLOVoov, xou yag )} Stavoia eviov(riet¥ XiyiTUt, oraf antmifAag xcu 
StoagtipLura evpi(rxYi ev axapu X9^^V ^^^ ^^'^ '^^^ oiKKov avipooiFOV. h 
this passage, by a strange blunder of the transcribers of the 
Jiianuscripts from which these Scholia were published, we have 
rot} o'wpicirog instead of njj ^X'ig^ For Hermeas is obviously 
speaking of the enthusiastic energies of the parts of the soul, 
and not of the parts of the body. This is evident, from what he 
immediately adds, xou yap rj havoia eviov<rioiv Xeyereu, x. r. X. 
Hence instead of aXXa jxspi} rou (ra^jxarof, Saijxovfiov rivaoy cum xi- 
vmvToov, it is necessary to read, aXXa pi^egrj nfig 4^;^^, Saiftoiwv 
Tivoov.avja xivovvroov. In p. 105. Hermeas speaking of the four 
species of mania enumerated by Plato, i. e. the musical, the 
telestic, or pertaining to the mysteries, the prophetic, and the 
amatory <^ observes as follows : (sv\tjnv^w<T\ §6 aXKy^Kaxg xou hcovreu a\» 
AijXeov uvTai ai S' xuTaxco^ai' ovroo ttoX^oj rig B<rriv at/roov r^ xoiyeoyia. 
ij ftEV yap reXeoTixi} isnai n/ig ftoycrixij^* ra woXXa yap roov Kara Tijy 
reksanxifiv wFayopevei jxavrixijv, x. t, X. In this passage for njj 
fji^ovaixrjg it is necessary to read TYjg iMtvrixrigf and for /xayrixi|y to 
read jUravTix)] ; and then the meaning of Hermeas will be per- 
fectly clear, viz. that the telestic is in want of the prophetic art, 
because the latter explains many things pertaining to the former. 
P« 107* 1- 21. Aa^oig V av roov ev6ov<ria(rpi>cov rovroov cixoveig xou sx 
Tcov Xoyixcoy 6ea)prifjt,aTooy , t)j pi^ev yap fioviTiXYi avaX(yyoy Ai^^ny Ttf¥ 
o^iorrixiiy, riTtg rov ayipoorrrov xai tov opic^ov aurou (rvvapi^ol^ci sk l^aoov 
xai flyijToy, xai aworeXei to siiog avvoV tjj 5f TeXsorixij njv $iaiperixi}v 
xai «vaXuTixi2v, rjTig ha reov vv aXXijXeov yevoov ava^rejx^rei exi ra 
yevtxcoraTov, tji 5e a9roXXeoyiax>; xai fiuvrixYj avro ro ysyixoorctroVf o 
OTTO roov woXXcov etg ro evixorrarov etpxrai. In this passage, after 
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the words ri} de avoXXtPviaxj} xai jiAayrix|}, the words njy aTroSeixri- 
xi]v 0)^ onFa^avTixri¥ nj; aXijSsia^ are wanting. For as I have be- 
fore observed the dialectic of Plato consists of definition, dim- 
sion, demonstration, and analysis; and unless the above words 
are added, the sentence will evidently be defective. P. 108. 1. 
19* AvTM ftev ouv vatreu a$ Btgfiii,tVM iiavicn xguTTOvg 9t(ri nj; o'od- 
fpo¥ov<nig 4^;C'^. son ftevroi rris (roo^pocwris <ruoToi;^o^ liMViOi, ijy xeu 
xetra ri vXsovsxTSKrSai VTra rr^g (rm^goo-vviis eXtyoftev. xai'a yap roug 
fuffovg Xoyovg nj^ ^h^S ^^^ wi tow^ Sofaorixoo^ eviirvoteu Ttvsg yi- 
yovroi, X0t9' ag virBg iXmia etiroTeXovcr^ xivol oi rsp^virai, xai SssopiifMt- 
ra svpurxoua-iv, ag AcxXTf^iciog ftgi bv larpixp, xai H^^exXi)^ fv ^rvxri- 
xj^ Here in the first place, in vkeoveKrei(rdat viro nfig (r»^go(ru}n/ig, 
for UTO I read t/ireg. For the mania of which Hermeas is speak- 
ing, though it is co-ordinate with a sound condition of mind^ 
yet in a certain respect has a prerogative superior to it, as is 
evident fi*om what he immediately adds. And in the second 
place, for ev ^rvxrixj}, it is necessary to read ey vpaxrtxji [subin- 
tellige {Joo)}]. But though the Professor found %paxT$xif in one 
of the manuscripts which he consulted, yet he has retained 
Tuxrixj}. Hercules, however, was never celebrated as a pugi- 
list; but is renowned for having excelled in the practic life. 
Nothing is more common among Platonic writers than the 
division of human life into the practic and theoretic ; and 
two of the Dissertations of Maximus Tyrius are employed 
in discussing which is the better of these two lives. 

T. 
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NOTICE OP 

Recherches Geographiqucs $ur tinterknr de fAfrifm 
Septentrumale : camprenant rhistoire dts vowtgtM en- 
irepris ou executes jusgu' A cejour^ pourpeveirer dam 
fintirieur de Soudan, TexpoMon des sysihnes g/Sfh 
graphiques qtCon a formes sur cette cantree^ ranaljfm 
de dvoers uhicraires Arabes pour determiner iapMitim 
de TiMBUGTOO ; et resamen des cormaiesances de$ 
ancieM rehtivemefit d finitrieur de tAfrique. Suki 
dtnn Appendke^ contenant divers itineraires tradutttie 
fArabe^ par M. k Baron Silvestre de Sacif et M. de 
la Forie^ et plusieurs autres relations ou ttineraires, 
egakment traduils de fArabe, ou extraits des vmfagu 
ksplas recents: ouvrage accempagne d^ume carte; psar 
M. C A. Walckbnaer, membre de 4'Instiimt^ A 
Paris, leai. pp. 525. Sw. 

T n E obiect of tins publication is to ascertain and^ m pofnt m 
the intetior of Africa ('' un point fixe de d^part*^ froiD wbrace 
to calculate the relative distances of nations, towns, territories, 
and encampments ; for this purpose the author endeavours to 
ascertain the true position of Timbuctoo, that celebrated citj m 
the interior of iVfrica, of Mihich we have lately beard so mucb, but 
know so little. — The Arabian authors, more particularly the Afri- 
can geographer Edrissi, and the historian and traveller Ben El 
Wftty el Tanjawy (known by the name of Ben Batouta) have toM 
us the distances from place to place and from country to country, 
without, however, informing us of the precise situation of any 
one place, so that we brie left Without *' afxedpoint ofdepwr* 
ture** For example, Edrissi tells us, that from Koukou to 
Ganah is 45 davs' journey, and from the latter place to the 
lake or sea where the island Ulil is situated, whence tbey 
convey salt to Timbuctoo, is 40 days, but he tells us not, 
where Koukou, Ganah, or the island of Ulil is situated; 
Ben £1 W&ty in his work on Marocco,' entitled a Narrative of 



' This work is in the King's Library at Paris. 
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matters concerning Marocco^ mentions the distances from place 
Co place, and from town to town, in that empire, most accurately, 
but he gives no fixed point of departure. Nothing has more 
contributed to involve the geography of Africa in obscurity, than 
the imperfect information transmitted to us by these interesting 
authors; yet how could it be otherwise, when the knowledge of 
either of them did not afford the means of ascertaining the lon- 
gitude or the latitude of any particular place. To remedy this 
defect, which in the present eniishtened age ought no longer to 
exist, is the declared object of M. Walckeoaer's work ; how far 
it has been accomplished we are now to enquire, for it must be 
generally admitted, that when the situation of the great empo- 
rium of central Africa shall have been ascertained, the relative 
position of all the other considerable countries and towns, will 
be the more easily determined. 

Much confusion has been thrown on Africa by late travellers 
in that country, having been unacquainted with its languages, 
particularly the Arabic, {the travelling language of diat continent); 
but each negro kingdom or state has a distinct language of its 
own, so that the river called in Sudan El BahV El Abeed, or 
the Niger, which runs from west to east, and waters many negro 
lands, is called by various names, which are given to it respec- 
tively by the people through whose territory it passes, diese 
names have multiplied and are multiplying. I'hey are calculated 
to impress European travellers with an idea that the rivers are 
as various as their names, accordingly we perceive that every 
traveller brings home a new name for this river; thus there is 
too much reason to believe that the travellers in, as well as the 
writers om, Africa, have become the dupes of words. For all 
these words, if their etymology were analysed, would probably 
be found to signify, the great water, the great river, the father of 
waters, the Nile of Niles, &c« Sic but in the respective languages 
of the countries through which it passes, alt designating the 
Niger or its adjunct streams. 

'fhe same confusion has been thrown on tlie terms 

Marais de Wangara 

Merdja, ou mer de Nigritie 

Grand lac du Sudaf» — 

BahV KuUa, i. e. Alluvial or submerged country 

BafaV Sudan, i. e« Sea ef Sudan, 
all which designate possibly the same thing; vie. the Bdiar 
Sudan or Sea of Sudan. 

Mr. Jackson was the first to mention this sea or Bah'r Sudan: 
Aly Bey corroborated his report, and gave it precisely the same 
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situation^ and Colonel Fitzclarence has confirmed both these 
reports. But our author having published a work^ entitled 
^* rHistoire des voyages et des decouvertes faites en Afriquej^ 
depuis les siecles les plus recul^s jusqu'i nos jours/' in 4 vols, 
in 8vo. and speaking of Murray's account of Dr. Lejden's dis- 
coveries in Africa (which by the way forms the basis of his toork) 
thinks that the Sea of Sudan is not identified with the MerdJK 
ou Mer de Nigritie, but that they are distinct seas ; for he vsljs^ 
p. 244. 

'^ Dans la carte qui accompagne I'^dition donnfe par M« 
Murray en 1817 de I'ouvrage de Leyden^ intitule, Histoire des 
Decouvertes en Afrique, on a aussi dessign6 cette Mer de Soudan 
d TEst de Timbuctou^ msds il n'y a point de Merdja ou de Mer 
de NigritieJ* 

Thus our author in the foregoing passage says^ there 'is a Sea 
of Sudan east of Timbuctoo, but no Sea of Nigritia, evidently 
demonstrating, what he however does not attempt to conceal,, 
his ignorance of the language of Africa, and that he does not 
know that Nigritia and Sudan are synonimous terms^ signifying, 
the same thing ! 

This confusion of rivers and seas, which are for the most parjt 
verbal, being premised, we shall now proceed to the investigatioi^ 
of our subject. 

The basis, on which M^ Walckenaer's geographical researches 
on North Africa turn, is — An itinerary of a certain Arabian 
chief or guide of a caravan, who performs a journey from Tri- 
poli to Timbuctoo ; this itinerary is originally written in Arabic, 
but is translated by M. de la Porte, interpreter to the French 
consulate at Tripoli. Another itinerary of a journey to Timbuce 
too through Housa, is soon after seen by our author, originally 
written in Arabic, but translated by the celebrated Oriental pro- 
fessor at Paris, M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy, our author then 
becomes indebted to M. de la Porte for a third journey in Africa ; 
vi2. from Tripoli to Cashna, also a journey from Fas to Tafilelt,' 
together with several extracts from Horoemann, Shabeeny^ 
Jackson, Bowdich, and other travellers. 

The work is divided into three parts : 



' We use this orthography instead of that of Fez and Tafilet, beoanse 
we consider the Emperor of M arocco's (Muley Soliman) authority as pa- 
nmount to' custom, for which vide his Imperial Majesty's Letter to 
our late revered sovereign, George 3d, in Jackson's account of Maroe* 
CO, last edition, page 320, line 6. N. Hie Itineraiy here alliided to is 
inserted in the Class. Joum. No. lii. 
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The Ist treats of the progress of geographical knowledge in 
North Africa, of the journies undertaken in that part of the 
worlds and particularly of those whose object it was to reach 
Timbuctoo. 

The Snd part contains the manner in which geographers have 
treated the notions suggested to them on this subject by various 
travellers in Africa. 

The 3rd part consists of a geographical analysis of these itine- 
raries. The position of Tafilelt is tirst fixed by our author from 
the itineraries of Shabeeny, Ibn Hassen, and from Jackson, for 
the purpose of ascertaining more accurately that of Timbuctoo 
by other itineraries; a point of African geography is thus fixed, . 
and is important, inasmuch as Tafilelt is a place which maintains 
a direct and uninterrupted intercourse with Timbuctoo. 

The difference between the distance from Fas to Tafilelt, as 
given by Shabeeny and Ibn Hassen respectively, is, it appears, 
only 12 or 15 miles. " 11 en r^sulte que la distance de Fez d 
Tafilet selon Titin^raire de Ibn Hassen est d'environ IQl n^illes 
g6ographiques ; et comme la route se dirige d'abord a TEst,' et 
que les mines de Pharaon sont sur la carte de M. Jackson plac^es 
au Nord-est de Fez, on trouve relativement & la distance de ces 
deux lieux avec Tafilet, une difference d'environ 12 d 13 milles : 
ainsi done les renseignements qu'aobtenus M.Jackson s'accordent 
avec ceux de Titin^raire de Ibn Hassen relativement d la position 
de Tafilet." P. 281. 

We apprehend M« Walckenaer has overlooked the note in the 
first page of Shabeeny's account of Timbuctoo, wherein part of 
the time consumed in the journey to Tafilelt is attributed to the 
sojournment in, and to the crooked paths across, the mountains, 
which necessarily extends the time in performing the journey 
beyond what the distance^ would indicate. The supposition of 
three or four miles a day in crossing the niountains, being added 
to the journey, would annihilate this difierence of 12 or 15 miles, 
and would make the two accounts agree exactly. We consider 
the corroboration of these two accounts confirming and establish- 
ing the position of Tafilelt,^ important to African geography. 

^mmmmmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmH^ammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

' This direction east relates only to the passage across the mountainSy 
for afterwards, in passing through the plains, it is south-eastward ly. 

* We learn from Mr. Jackson that Tafilelt is invaYiably allowed to be 
considerably nearer to the city of Marocco than to that of Fas, in a di- 
rect line, and that the reason travellers from the former are longer on 
their journey than from Fas, is, because they arc obliged to travel far 
to the south on departing from Marocco, till they reach a pass in the 
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M. Walckenaer's work contains a short but intereating epitome 
of the works hitherto published respecting North Africa, b 
which candor and impartiality prevail. 

In some ancient maps of Africa, chasms are filled up witb 
crocodiles, elephants, rhinoceroses^ and nesroes; but our audior, 
by a singular timidity, appears to have fallen into the opposite 
extreme, for he omits in his map of North Africa, inserted in hii 
work, the territory of Tuat; a territory occupying some thousand 
square miles on the Sahara,' an extensive district, the sovereignt} 
of which is claimed by the emperors of Marocco, as appears h] 
the emperor Soliman's letter to our late revered sovereign, ii 
Jackson's enlarged account of Marocco, p. 320. 5th Arabic lioe, 
and in the accompanying English translation, p. 321. line lOth. 

Again, Draha is placed in M. Walckenaer's map some hun- 
dred miles too far to the east, being about two or three hundred 
miles from the Atlas mountains east of Terodant; whereas Mr. 
Jackson, who resided several years at Santa Cruz, a day's jour- 
ney west of these mountains, assures us that it is indisputable 
that these mountains separate the province of Susa, and its mfr> 
tropolis Terodant, from the province or district of Draha, and 
that this province is a long tongue or slip of land running by the 
eastern ridge of the Atlas, as the etymology of the name incon- 
testibly indicates. 

M. W. p. 366 and 367. says, ''The communication between 
Marocco, Tafilelt, Tatta, Akka and Draha are now only ocea* 
sibnal, and when undertaken, it is generally by means of cara- 
vans — and travellers performing these jouniies," our author says, 
'' are obliged to pass over barren deserts and to provide themselves 
with water to drink." We shall not stop to enquire on what 
authority our learned author mentions this circumstance, but we 
cannot omit to observe that the intercourse between all the 
places above mentioned, particularly with Fas, is constant and 
uninterrupted, and will continue so as long as the manufactories 
of Tafilelt, Fas and Marocco are at work, because trade will 
always find a market when the articles used in commerce are 



mountains called iUepmt of Draha, which is the only one that there it 
south of Marocco; the travellers on reaching the plains of Draha on the 
eastern side of the mountains, direct themselves to the northward and 
eastvirard, in their progress to Tafilelt. The only map in which this ce- 
lebrated pass is noticed is an ancient map of Africa in the King's li- 
hrary at Paris, delineated upon wood in the I4th century. 

* See the map of the track of caravans in Shabeeny's account of Tlm- 
bactoo, &c. &c. 
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useful and oraamenul ; besides it is one of the first objects of 
the Marocco policy to keep open this communication^ so bene- 
ficial to the community and to the Sultan^ the Sultan therefore 
must lose his authority before this intercourse can be interrupted. 
With respect to desert places, where the caravan must carry 
Mfater to drink, our author alludes unquestionably to the desert 
between Tafilelt, Marocco and Fas, which is easi of the moun- 
tains of Atlas, as there is no desert of any consideration between 
Marocco, Tatta, Akka and Draha. 

We shall not notice the omissions of well-known places near 
Marocco and Terodant, but as accuracy on the coast is of the 
utmost importance in geographical dissertations, more particu- 
larly wh^n describing countries but little known, we are not a 
little surprised at the omission of the port of Tomie. The situa- 
tion of this place was ascertained by Mr. Jackson, who personally 
proceeded thither with inviting propositions about the year 1797 
with the Khalif (Viceroy) of Suse, M. ben D. at the request of a 
royal prince, to report if it was a place calculated to open as a 
port for European commerce, a place where private merchants 
have since speculated clandestinely, and where European ships 
of war, particularly the English, have frequently been for water. 

The port of Messa, once so celebrated, and formerly the 
capital of Suse when a kingdom, where there is a gold mine 
which was destroyed by the Portuguese when they evacuated 
that place, is also omitted in the map of M. Walckenaer; this 
celebrated place, situated at the moiith' of the river of the same 
name, formerly gave its name to Sijin Messa, called in the maps 
Sigilmessa, which served for the then kingdom of Suse as a s^te 
prison,^ which the name demonstrates, as Tafilelt now serves for 
Marocco. Sijin Messa or Sigilmessa is also expunged from Mr. 
Walckeuaer's map. 

The powerful tribe of Arabs, the Brabeesh,' whose encamp- 
ments are north of Timbuctoo, and to whom the city find it ex« 
pedient to pay a kind of tribute or statta money, is, for what 
purpose we cannot tell, or on what authority we are unable to 
calculate, expunged from this map of M. Walckenaer. 



* See thik river in the map of West Barbary In Jackson's Marocco or in 
Shabeeny's Tinbuotoo. 

^ The etymology of this term is composed of two words, Sejin, the 
prison, Messa, of Messa. Mr, Jackson asrares us that this etymology 
of these words is from high and erudite aathority, and eaitnot be 
doubted. 

' The Brabeesh have an encampment in Nubia, west of Cairo, which 
is the parent tribe. 
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The 2nd part of this work exhibits the f arious opinions of 
geographers respecting the interior of Africa, sonie founded upoo 
good information, whilst that of others is perhaps some hypo- 
thesis or theory of his own, but generally disagreehig one from 
the other. The true and the false — the probable and improbi- 
ble — the credible and the incredible have been so mingled t(^ 
ther, that the result has been a chaos rather than an elucidaboi 
of African geography. — Some are advocates for a BahV Sudao; 
viz. Jackson, Purdy, Aly Bey and others ; some expunge alto- 
gether the Bah'r or Sea of Sudan from the interior of Africa, 
viz. Delisle, D'Anville, Arrowsmith, &c. Among all this varie- 
ty of opinions, we turn our attention to our countryman Alesao- 
der Scott, whose narrative,* we presume, no one will doubt 
This poor wrecked British sailor has actually sailed and rowed 
over, from the north to the south shore of one BabV Sudan* or 
Sea of Sudan, in his journey to the Muselmin sanctuary of Hej- 
El-Hej or the pilgrimage of pilgrimages. 

It appears that our author does not know whether Selad^' 
Tibr be the name of a river or of a country, p. 243., when any 
one acquainted with the African Arabic, of which there are seve- 
ral excellent professors at Paris, might have informed him, and 
have saved him the trouble of doubting that Belad-et-Tibr' sig- 
nifies countries of gold dust. Housa, VVangara, Gago, Jinnie, 
are all Belad-et-Tibr. 

There appears to have been a disposition to innovation, wUh" 
out sufficient evidence^ among geographers of the 19th centufy, 
when they removed Timbuctoo from the position originally as- 
signed to it by Jackson from various itineraries to that citj. 
Accordingly it was placed more to the east after Park's first 
journey, then Major Rennel placed it after Park's second jour- 



* See a review or. dissertation on Scott's interestmg narrative in tlw 
New Monthly Magazine, March and June, 1821. 

* It should be explained that BahV Sndan is a general term signifyiDg* 
a Sea in the Negroes land, so that the Bah'r Dehebby (or Bahr Tiebas 
Scott erroneously calls it) the Mnrdja or Morass of Wangara, the Bah'ir 
Kulba, the lake Fitr^e, the gulf of Gnmia are literally all Bahar Sudan 
or Seas of Sudan or of Nigritia or of the country of Negroes. 

' Similar errors are committed in other parts of this work ; thoi our 
author thinks Bled tibr signifies the country of pure gold, when it sig- 
nifies a country of gold dust, this error is copied from some person who 
has committed the error before him. The same may be said respeotiiif 
the translation, page 491, of Bahar Tieb, which he calls the Sea offreA 
water, instead of the Calm sea. Vide the explanation of this term in the 
New Monthly Magazine for March 1821, page 856, note. ^ 
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ney more to the south, and now again, according to M. Walcke- 
naer, it is made to assume (within 15 miles) the latitude origi- 
nally given to it by Mr. Jackson in his map of the tracks across 
the Sahara, published in his account of Marocco, in 1809* 

It would be doing an injustice to our learned author to analyse 
the arguments adduced by him for the position of Timbuctoo> 
and they are too diffuse for our limits, we must therefore refer 
the enquiring reader to the work itself, in the mean time we may 
observe, that 

Timbuctoo is placed by Mr. Jackson in Lat. north 17^ 16' 

Long, east 7 ^^ ^ 
of London 3 

M. Walckenaer places it in Lat. north 17° 30" 

Now if we take the longitude of Paris to be Q,^ 20' east of 
Jliondou, and M. Walckenaer gives Timbuctoo 2^ SO' of west 
longitude, it follows, that according to M. Walckenaer, Tim- 
buctoo is in longitude west of London 10', but M. Jackson 
gives it 2° east, so that he places it piore to the east than M. 
Walckenaer by 2^ 10'. The latitude of places in the interior of 
i\frica may be ascertained with tolerable accuracy, by means of 
itineraries from north to south, aided by a calculation of caravan 
travelling; but it is more difficult to ascertain the longitude, 
which we can hardly expect to discover until the mariner's 
compass shall have been used in the Sahara, to enable travellers 
to ascertain what direction eastward they go, we must therefore 
leave this point undetermined until some European shall have 
visited that city and ascertained its situation mathematically. In 
the mean time we see no objection to assign to it the latitude 
here given to it, because it is corroborated (within 15 miles) by 
two authors ; dividing which little difference, Timbuctoo will 
stand in Lat north ) 7"" 22'. 

Having thus calculated the latitude of Timbuctoo by the help 
of itineraries from countries north of the Sahara, a fixed point 
for departure is in a manner ascertained, and we are left no 
longer in the uncertainty expressed in the following passage. 

** Les 6crits des g6ographes et historiens ne nous donnent 
aucun moyen de fixer Templacement des lieux dont ils parlent. 
A la v6rit6 ils ont bien d6termin6 les positions de plusieurs lieux 
par les distances r6cipr6ques ; mais comme nous ne connaissons 
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mtcone de ces positionsi nous ne pouvons faire usage de cea dis- 
tancea, parceque nous manquons d*UH point ^e de depart,** 

lliis point (point fixe de depart) being settled with all possible 
accuracy, we sliall conclude our observations on this work, 
f which has considerable reputation in France,) by some cursory 
remarks. 

Our author, p. 400. considers the junction of the Nile of 
Sudan with the Nile of Egypt as extremely problematical, and 
overturns that ge(^raphical opinion of the people of Africa, by 
taking it as a law of Nature felt by most geographers as well as 
by himself, that chains of mountains extend through continentSf 
o^lyfrom their farthest extremities^^ and that, therefore^ there 
is a mountainous chain from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, 
to tlie Cape of Good Hope, that the Niger or Nile of the Ne- 
groesy or of Sudan, cannot run over these mountains, and ergo, 
that the Nile of Sudan and of Egypt have no communication. 
In establishing this theory M. W. must consider all the testimony 
of the natives as fabulous, and Mr. Jackson's report of the voy^ 
of certain negroes from Timbuctoo to Cairo as altogether wtdh- 
out foundation. We offer no opinion on tliis mountain hypo- 
tiiests. 

Our author, quoting Abdelfida, says, p. 355. ^^ Abdelfida 
place k Pextremit^ de la Mauritanie un lac des Negres.'' And 
because Strabo had heard, that in his time crocodiles existed in 
this lake, our author supposes tliey may be foiuid there still, 
adding that Strabo also observes that the sources of the Nile 
are not far from Mauritania or the extreme north-west of Africa. 
The passage here alluded to is this, — ^' Lacus Nigrorum est in 
altima Mauritania inter Kasr Abd«el-Kareem* et inter Sala, 
magnus lacus. Vide Abdulied. Geog. in Busch. Magaz. tom.iv. 
p. 155/' — ** The Lake of the Negroes is in the farthest Mauri- 
tania, between [Kasr Abd-eUKareem, i. e.] the castle of Abd- 
el*Kareem and [Sala, i. e.] Sal^e, it is a great lake.** Mr. 
Jackson informs us that he has fre<}uently travelled along the 

' M. Walckenaer thinks bo has explain<$d in a clear and precise 
manner this motintain hypothesis in a recent work entitled * Cosmoto- 
gie, oa description generale de la torre consider^ sous set rapports aalio- 
Qanik|ue8, physiques, politiques et civils, 1815/' page I05w 

^ This Kasr Abd-el-Kareeni is now called Kasr-ei-Kubeer, i, e. the 
great castle, to distinguish it from £1 Kasr Scgrer, i. e. the lesser Castle 
or Mensoria, for both which, as well asrfbr the Laens Niffrorum^ yid» 
tbe map of West Barbary in Jackson *s fi»co«nt ot* Alarocno as well as 
in Shabeeny's account of Timbuctoo. 
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shores of this lake^ and that there certainly are do crocodilei> 
tliere. This Lacus Nigrorurh extends along the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean from Meheduma to £1 Kasr-Ei-Kabeer, au ex- 
tent of about 50 miles, and is from 3 to miles broad, it is 
called Cl Muria, i.e. the morass. We forbear to detain the 
intelligent reaaer with any observations on the absurdity of sup* 
posing this lake to be the source of the Niger or the Babar 
Sudan. 

The autbor of this interesting work concludes with the follow- 
ing apt and judicious observations, p. 412. which we translate. 

'^ We now terminate our researches, in which we have endea- 
voured to probe and to discuss the most interesting and the most 
important question that the science of geography offers to our 
attention, and to facilitate the progress of discoveries in those 
rich and populous countries. We presume to say that the result 
of these discoveries would be immense, and would operate a 
grand, prompt, and salutary influence, not only throughout 
Africa, but also jii Europe, frono an intercourse promoted to 
maturity with a continent considerably nearer to us than Asia or 
America. 71iis enterprise^ which has so often been attempted 
and so often bafSed, which promises glory and immortality to 
whoever shall accomplish it, appears to lis neither difficult nor 
expensive, but (like all great enterprises) physical courage aloqe 
cannot achieve it. It must be undertaken with prudence, it 
must be executed with skill. The number of those who have 
failed in this mighty attempt proves nothing against the probabi- 
lity of its success. If millions of boats had been launched from 
the various ports of Europe to traverse the Atlantic ocean, it is 
probable that all would have perished, but it was sufficient that 
one vessel, directed by a Christopher Columbus, should reach 
and land in the New World, 

*^ The discovery of Sudan, and the increase of commerce 
which might be the result, appear to be, in the present civilised 
state of society, the object the most worthy of the ambition of 
the nations of Europe. In presenting an unlimited career to 
those courageous and adventurous spirits, whose number has 
multiplied incalculably by the chances of war and political ca- 
tastrophe, it Would contribute to the actual tranquillity of states as 
well as to their future prosperity, and these results would be 
such, that no class whatever would find itself altogether exempt 
from its influence. 

** Indeed when nations have made great progress in navigation, 
when they have widely extended their coamiercial intercour^, 
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when the liberal arts and sciences have distributed among them 
glory and magnificence, when all the paths which men can pur- 
sue are illustrated with names which glitter with true glory, 
when the improvement of the industrious arts are continuallj 
approaching perfection, and augmenting the wants of Individ 
duals of all classes, and have created an appetite for luxury aod 
ease, even among the most ordinary ranks, when, finally, rapid 
and successive catastrophes have overturned so many prefects, 
dissipated so many illusions, frustrated so many hopes, then the 
possibility of discovering unknown rich and fertile countries 
excites, even amidst the greatest events, an universal attention.'' 

After enumerating the advantages to be derived by the Geo- 
grapher, the naturalist, the physician, the philosopher, the histo- 
rian, the poet, the artist, the rich and voluptuous, and^ finally, 
the laborer, our author concludes with the following words. 

'^ But those whom such events more immediately interest, ai^ 
the speculator, who aspires to open new sources of riches, and, 
finally, the statesman, who contemplating the changes which 
such discoveries may produce in the destinies of the people, is 
vigilant to prepare with wise experience, and prudent determma- 
tion, the means of turning it to good account for the benefit aod 
prosperity of the nation, whose interests have been confided to 
bis management." 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

Instituted under the Patronage^ and endowed by the 
Munificence^ o/'His Majesty King George the 
Fourth, for the Advancement of Literature ; 

By the publication of Inedited Remains of Ancient Literature, and of 
such Works as may be of great intrinsic value, but not of that popular 
character which usually claims the attention of Publishers : — By the pro- 
motion of Discoveries in Literature : — By endeavours to fix the Standard, 
as far as is practicable, and to preserve the Purity, of our Language, by 
theCritical Improvement of our Lexicography : — By the Reading, at Pub- 
lic Meetings, of interesting Papers on Ilistory, Philosophy, Poetry, Phi- 
lology, and the Arts ; and the publication of such of those papers as shall 
be approved, in the Society's Transactions : — By the assigning of Ho- 
norary Rewards to works of ereat Literary Merit, and to important dis- 
coveries in Literature : — ^And by establishing a correspondence with 
Learned Men in Foreign Countries, for the purpose of Literary Inquiry 
and Information. 



First General Meeting, on Tuesday, the ]7th day of June, 
1823. Printed by order of the CounciL 

X HE first general meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
convened by public advertisement, and by a circular, stating the 
business with which the meeting would be chiefly occupied, 
(both issued under the authority of the Provisional Council,) 
was holden on Tuesday, June 17th, at the House of the Lite- 
rary Fund Society, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

At half past two o'clock the chair was taken by the Bishop 
of St. David's, Provisional President of the Society. 

His Lordship read to the meeting an address on the origin and 
progress of the Society ; on the means of promoting its success ; 
and on the subjects of literary investigation suited to its con- 
stitution. — See p. 97. 

His Lordship having concluded, the Provisional Secretary read 
the letter of Sir William Knighton, conveying to the Provisional 
President and Council of the Royal Society of Literature, His 
Majesty's most entire approbation of the constitution and regu- 
lations of the Society, and bearing the royal sign manual, llie 
constitution and regulations, as thus approved, were also read 
to the meeting by the Provisional Secretary, togetHer with an 
exposition of the principles and objects of the society, prepared 
by the Provisional Council. 
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The Provisional President announced, that the regular meet- 
ings of the Rojal Society of Literature will commence oa tlw 
first Wednesday in November, at a time and place to be fiied 
by the council, of which due notice will, be given to eadi 
member. 

As preliminary to the ballot for the Officers and Council far 
the ensuing year, Robert Bradstreet, Bsq. and A. J. Valpj, 
Esq. were nominated Scrutineers. 

The ballot then commenced. 

The following Resolution, proposed by the Proviaional Pr^ 
sident, was carried unanimously : — 

^JThat the Council be authorised to meet, from time to time, 
to take the requisite steps to provide a suitable place for the 
Society's regular meetings, and to proceed upon such other 
business as the interests of the Society may require. 

After the ballot had continued open till four o'clock, the hour 
fixed in the circular notice, it was closed, and the lists were 
examined by the scrutineers ; who reported that the following 
persons were unanimously elected Officers and Council of the 
Society, viz: — 

President : I1ie Lord Bishop of St. David's. 

Vice-Presidents: The Lord Bishop of Chester, the Rigb 
Hon. Lord Chief Justice Abbott, the Right Hon. John Charlei 
Villiers, The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, the Hon. George 
Agar Ellis, Sir James Mackintosh, Knight, the Rev. ArcL 
deacon Nares, Colonel William Martin Leake. 

Treasurer: Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. 

Librarian : The Rev. Henry Hervey Baber. 

Secretary : The Rev. Rich«ird Cattermole. 

Council: The Marquis of Lansdowne, the Right Hon. Lord 
Grcnville, the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth, Sir Thomas Aciaiidi 
Bart. Sir Alexander Johnstone, Knight, Francis Chantrey, Esq* 
Taylor Combe, Esq. the Rev. George Croly, James CummiDgi 
Esq. William Empson, Esq. the Rev. Dr. Gray, Priaee 
Hoare, Esq. William Jerdan, Esq. the Rev. Arcbdeacoo Pros- 
seir, the Rev. Dr. Richards, the Rev. Charles Sumner. 

This announcement having been made, tlie Bishop of Cbesler 
rose, and, in an animated address, representing to the meetiig 
the uniform anxiety of the Right Rev. President for the advance- 
ment of piety and learning, and the peculiar earnestness wiik 
which it had been directed to ensuring the formation and welftre 
of the Royal Society of Literature^ proposed : — 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Presidebt, for 
his unwearied zeal in promoting the cause of leamiog^ and 
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uniting ite intereBts Mrith those of religion and morality^ as Weil 
as for his perseverance in overcoming the obstacles that have 
been opposed to the formation of this Society. 

The motion Mras seconded by the treasurer. The Society, 
be said, had passed through the labors attendant upon its orga-> 
nization^-^t bad surmounted the impediments that had been 
placed in the way of its advancenient,--^it now existed with every 
promise of success : in all these respects, too much could not 
be ascribed to the anxious and laborious care of the leariie4 
president. The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The secretary was directed to issue notices to the members 
of council, to meet an the following Saturday, at the apartmeoto 
of the librarian, i^i the British Museum. 

Richard Cattekmole, S^c. 
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jfn Address to the Royal Society of Literature^ read at its First 
General Me^tingy' previously to the election of its officers^ 
by the Bishop of St. Davias. 

Anxious, as 1 hwe beeii, that the chair, in uiiich you have 
done me the honor, provisionally, to place me, should faav^ beeq 
filled by some person, whose rank, and experience, and talents^ 
would have done justice to your choice, and have been not fin- 
woriby of the royal munificence, which founded, and vifiich 
patronizes die Society, wfaidi is here assembled to hold its first 
public meeting on this day ; yet 1 am fortunately relieved froi^ 
the difficult task of laying before you an exposition of the views, 
and objectfi, and advances of a Sodety oif general Literature, 
by the ample statement, which lias been prepared by the provi- 
sional council of tive Society, o^ which statement suet parts aa 
will be more imaiedi^lely interesting to tbe present meeting, will 
be read by the secretary, after the recital of the constitution and 
regulations of the Society. I have thereliore little more, on tbis 
occasion, to do, than to state briefly the origiu of the S€>ciety, 
and its progresa to that cooaummation, at wbicfb it has arrived 
by His Maj^/s gracious approbation, with whidh it has been 
very recently honored. 

To His Majesty's |o9)« .of learning, and desire to promote the 
Uterature of His country, the Society owes its existence. A 
general outline of a Society of Literature having been, by the 
command of the King, eubmitted to His Majesty, on tbe €nd of 
November, 16S0, it was His Majesty's pleasure, that a Soeiipty 
sboidd be formed <by coaipletiag Dbis general outline with aneh 
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further regulations, as might be necessary to sive fiill effect to 
the proposed institution. Acting under His Majesty's gracious 
and unsolicited commission, the provisional council of the So- 
ciety employed their utmost diligence and circumspection to 
frame such regulations, as appeared to them best calculated to 
accomplish His Majesty's patriotic views, and to guard His tmlj 
royal munificence from misapplication and abuse. 

The provisional council having executed, to the best of thdr 
judgment, the commission thus graciously intrusted to them, 
the constitution and regulations of the Society were submitted 
to His Majesty on the 29th of last month, for His Majesty's 
final sanction. This sanction was signified under the sigi 
manual, and in terms of the most entire approbation, on the 
£Qd instant. His Majesty's approbation of the Society under 
any form would have been a stimulus to our best exertions ; but 
the royal endowment ('which gives to the Society two gold 
medals of fifty guineas value each^ to be adjudged annually to 
persons of eminent literary merit, in whatever couqtry they maj 
reside, and the nomination of ten associates, who are to have 
one hundred guineas each payable annually from the privy 
purse) holds out such rewards for past literary services to the 
public, as cannot fail to have a powerful influence on the risiif 
generation. 

The Society, which has thus originated from the King, tod 
has been formed under His Majesty's commission, we are here 
assembled this day to bring into public operation and activi^i 
by the recitftl of the royal sanction, together with the constit»r 
tion and regulations of the Society, and by the election of iti 
council and ofiicers for the ensuing year, thus, at length, under 
the authority of our royal founder and patron, giving to liten- 
ture a corporate character and representation, which it possessed 
in almost every other country but our own ; and which, in oor 
own country, the sciences and the arts long since enjoyed, to 
the great encouragement and advancement of abstract and ok- 
chanical knowledge. 

That a Society of Literature should have been so long wantiif 
in a country eminent for its works of history, poetry, and philo- 
logy, cannot but excite surprise ; but it is not surprising that 
it should have originated from a Sovereign, the most distinguished 
for his classical knowledge and taste since the reign of Queca 
Elizabeth. 

It will be our imperative duty to do justice to His Majesty's 
magnificent design for the advancement of literature ; and to 
promote his beneficent and patriotic views by our active co-ope- 
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ration, which we may effectually do, by a regular attendance at 
the meetings of the Society, by contribution to its literary stores, 
by soliciting communications from others who are not members 
of the Society, pnd by inviting men of learning and taste to join 
our ranks, and unite with us in the prosecution of a cause, which 
may, in many ways, conduce to the honor of our country, to the 
advancement of general learning, to the improvement of our 
language, to the correction of capricious deviations from its 
native purity, and (by the connexion, which the cultivation of 
the higher branches of literature has with every thing that is 
morally good in society) to the promotion of truth, of social 
order and loyalty, — loyalty in its genuine sense, not only of per- 
sonal devotion to the Sovereign, but of attachment to the laws 
and institutions of our country. 

The interval, which will elapse between this day, and the 
month of November, may be most usefully employed in pre- 
paring materials of reading at dur public meetings. Those 
materials will, by the constitution of our Society, not embrace 
questions of theology, or astronomy, or mathematics, or che- 
mistry, or natural history, or music, or painting, or any ques- 
tions peculiarly and specially professional. But the history of 
these and other branches of knowledge and art, and their general 
affinities, especially so far as they may have any bearing on sub- 
jects of classical inquiry, will by no means be foreign to our 
purpose. Our chief subjects, however, will be historic doubts 
and difficulties ; important points of chronology and geography ; 
, unexplored portions of geography, especially of Greece and 
Palestine ; the origin and progress of Janguage in general, as 
well as of particular languages, especially of our own ; the the- 
ory of grammar, and of prosody, and the critical improvement 
of our lexicography ; illustrations of the poets, orators, and 
moralists of antiquity, and of our own great poets, from Chau- 
cer to Milton ; corrections of the texts of ancient writers, from 
manuscripts or conjecture ; and notices of inedited works of an- 
tiquity. Communications on these and other subjects of general 
literature, whether original, by the members of the Society and 
by correspondents, or derived from the unpublished remains of 
our Langbaines, and Bentleys, and Porsons, and Burneys,.and 
other eminent scholars, of which great stores are to be found 
in our public libraries, will be interesting and acceptable to the 
Society. ^ 
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CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS, fob 182S. 



In Obiium viri adniodum reverendi doctimmique Thomji 
Fanshawb MiDDLBTON, EpUcopi Calcuttefuts. 

NapJeno¥ wirtg jSofvsrXoorf TteffOLy 

fS|5^y 2fTf 

xufJMTonf xXuScoMt* fikhreov V i; wfv 
igoivw {jJkotBpov at) WOT aSpas 
yofuns etyoLKKoiuwoi fttydty iro- 

{ fiMXOf <ni* SiffWB9-lct yetp ctiia 
riv 0§i¥ roy aliv aXaM aihf • 
ff8 cifitt^ wtiHef Sff reo) iMcxaf xf- 

Xffiyrar ly S* oeiyov $so^^ ^ 8* ovtiSo^ 
fiiffieipoVf fwtol T§ xffvoi irrrovrar 
Ma y^p AflMoy ^ry* ^oiXiot$ vru- 

odti 4^^, 6fou roSe rs^voy c^ySo^^ 
(nropyayoifify |x wfO^eiv xaXovg /3ff- 

/3«xff Tor &Ypo6s, 

90(r(raKig, ^eu, iroa'ciiu$ etlfjMTTjpois 
Jik^og /3Affv«i tv^-tag ; — rl^ o;p^Xof ' 

^'^ Tff ;^opf iflcy 
ir«f Affywy, irffirX»jBMra 0* ajS^^mjydc, 

■fSopjSatgoy ;^Xi80tfA«* fMcX* cx^ojSeirM 



* Oh eight of grief! the wives of Arvalttn^ 
Young Azla, young Nealliny are seen; 
Their widow rohes of white, 
With eold and jewels bright, 

Each fike an Eastern qiieen &c. 

See Souther's Cune o/Kehama. Canto I. The Funeral, 
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auT^tip oXfloX'* hpim K rrp^oi 

olov a SffiX«Mrar« wfofiotlm 
oI/AOv* a' Xuypd l70(oaA»yo; avX4 

avvivo; ^avSoy wX^KO^f, too oiHh 
Xpwrtov Xir»y /xiXo^ ^} xaxol ri- 

rvfAwivanf ax^l uikotSo^, tnn«x^^ 
xuft/SftX** a Sff Xouf9 — Xtyoio-ft, Xeipih^ 

RpoiiAW 6p[/Ji 

ravra wapfiifietxtv air ifi^rm* <u 
wapPifiaxB' vvv Sf r/; avr/x' i^vdw ' 

Tebf origafAVOv 

ipyMT»v Pporriy it», xa\ avipm 
[wplm ftixriy MpufioVf xa) Imrtoy 
iouptanf ^pvayy^ar. TSp »$ ir^Xiv xu- 

ixpio¥ h6[uo¥ cTto xfti vawim 

xapShoi Tff irvpco^gQr ftfro^ S* i 

[Mptixpcofog 

l(rSec¥tw, ifeanov Zpoi^p paxTfOJt 
XP^f TflM 1 XVh ><cAftp T« 

;(f[Xfi acifpii. 



' Now briD j; ye forth the chariot of the God I 
Bring hira abroad^ 
That tbroujti theMramiBg ciu he mm tide. .... dec 

Set fovthegr'a CWft of JEmNw. Caato XIV. Jag^naut. 



lOS! Cambridge Prize VoemSj 

^o/vioi vxrrji arayivig, not oe/u 

oftf ) Sf arsppoi ray^ optopi ^awa' 
'Ap^iS* 5jxv»v, ap^rrr iroix/Xoi^ yap 
fyriv ev Sf^poi^ 6 6fi^* rov alft^- 

^u^ov avaxra 

Vi^^ o'f/Sffiv. IflOy o-fjSoftfv^ tfTffVflcyixoy 
fu arevovrf J Oio^fcioy, xop» re 
(TuyxuxXouvrff ro (Tri ^ayi]^o^ov irff- 

\apiov ipfJM,-^ 

ijv op', ijy c^ raura ftsftaX'* opoops¥, 
*AX^lov, coov Ix (TXOireXfloy 6 croorrip' 
(0$ iB*^ eo^ If^^i^ev iSo^y* t^'i aS9i; 

ex vefiXoLow 

'KOO'cr) Xffuxoi^ Euvopi^ta fiifiaxiv, 
xai xourtyvira, Alxa^ inirp^g rs 
^yflfv Eigavci, Bip.iTO^ dvyotTpi^ 

oXfio^oreipoih 

fWf ^payfiet rip^ftg* 6 yap ra ^wgoi 
irpoiT^ipcttv xiXXtcrra Tcarrip SXmKsr 
xfirai «v vexgoTdTi vexpif — totvelv fipo' 

TOic* irf7rp«nr«»' 

waciv, e5 ToS* oT5«' xaXwy ye ftfvroi 
xoiyaioov tpy fiy '^tSa ^OftOKTiv 
uorepov (woyri, xal f if ?roj ropi^* 

aXAo f uoVti. 

ffu ffaioify avff^ ^/Xe^ xiv Vixpolciv 
eS %a$oig aeh xe^iKapi^ivog yoLq 
f^S 70X* Iv ^woTf* 9rff^iAa/uiyof vuv 

* All heads roust come 

To the cold tomb : 
. Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dustt 

Shirley. 
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ifr<reoti' ri wXi^y ; olriov yf TUf»j3ov 
ffufieco^ Sflei^aXXoftfv^ ly St rvfJifitp 
rav reav eilvav ygi^oi^ev, iroflov re, 

Mi^f tldog fiapiiipeoif, ftaraiov 
'Jv^iot OTsvei yoov, ai Sf fiaa-ceu 
SeieXoi; f uXXeov ^i6vp[(r(/t>a<rw tAv 

aSfo); d^uXXot/triv* 6 S* hrrifcovos 
v^irm wuT^p ^poXb^ iq 6i?\Mff-(rotv 

ouo'a irap' ^$^> 

icBivu xipa ug, ew) piitpoig 
opLfiarcov TFrj^ot^-a ^ioSy xaXeis ^^' 

atr* ev) Koknop 

wXiva^' — rocoyJf yipa^ Aavovri , 
\euxiKOLX!^$ MvctfAoo'iya Sax^uo-ffi. 

e5 Se Titvaxei^' ttoXiov ycip* ovra 
Xapi^^avu fTKOTog, /Siorou rt xoptrco. 
eS^ofim roiovSf /Sioy, ra^ov roi- 

TT. ilf. PR JED, 

Coll. Trin. Alumn. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 

/n Juvenemdesideratissimum, H. K. White. 
*HpiiA wtep ruft/Soio voXuxXavrou KXtori/xou^ 

^poS* 6 ftffv Sofifis, So^lfi S* if iXsf Toy IgwvTa* 
lu-og Jlpcos, I^tti S* &/tf OTffgoi; X^pfTff^ 

^ S", oprr^; Jyfxfly /Sa^uy Tf&cpoy avSpi; ^ovotx^ 
i; iilMV iSoofajm IjflfXfy io'xojx/a'af • 
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rffxtro xoXXA irw&r Soptii Soflris tif IfairH^ 

Quseris, cur toticH vexaHt Pafthia Romain f 

Scilicet et virtus huie Fuga soln fuit. 
Si vincens igitur ftigis, et viiicis fu^iehdd. 

Die age, quid facies^ Parthe, ubi victus eris f 

J. fVlLDER, 

CoLL» Rboal. Alumn. 



PORSONIAN PRIZE. 



SHAkSPEAREL 

Henry VIII. Act V. Stene IV. 

This Royal Infant^ (heaven still move about her !) 

Though in her cradle, yet now promiset 

Upon this land a thousand thousand biessingSi 

Which time shall bring to ripeneiss. She sbali b« 

(But few now living caii behold that goodness^) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 

Mbfib cdVetotis of wisdom^ and fair virtue, 

Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces. 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this is. 

With all the virtues that attend the good. 

Shall still be doubled on her : Truth shall nurse her. 

Holy and heavenly thoughts 3till counsel her : 

She shall be lov'd, and fear'd : her own shall bless her; 

Her foes shake like a field of beafen com. 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her 

In her days, every man shall eat in safety 

Under his own vine, what be plants ; and sing 

The merry sonp bf {)6ace to all hi^ ti^ij^fabors : 

God shall be trulj^ knt)Wt) ) and tho&e ^bout her 
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From her shall read the perfect ways of hotiori 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her : but as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 

Her ashes new create another heir. 

As great in admiration as herself; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 

(When Heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness,) 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her honor. 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 

Add so stand fix'd. 



IDEM GR^CE REDDITUM. 

llaig ^f jSfleeriXl^, tXseov ^oi 6eov, 

iv (rnoLfy&voii wip, et^trai raurji y(jMi 

limif ixardon fivpteov tuTrpa^lwf, 

iraDpoi Se rcov vuv tout iiro^ovroti fipOT&v, 
rois Tr^vixauTet, Toi$ r' hfurety xoiqivoig 
x^gtviv rt wagoSuyfjJ' ou yip ^y Si^ iraXoa 
(To^^f %po¥olus xapeTiis rocroVS* ipco$, 
Sa-og TTOT iiTTat rpof * ^av^ & xoipivep, 
xa) iravd*, a <re/xi^ irapdivtf vgiirovr tfv, 
xa) iravd*, Zg^ tmv Iv PgoTol$ ea6\ois xaXa, 
Tourji y hivroLi, xoii SiirXflo^ ^ay^trffTai. 
Off/ viv ^Xifiiia icaAiiiTU ^/Xi), 
ffiS vovirr^fru xidv* asl ^poi^/xarfli. 
av^eoy epoora Tcu^srai, f ^/3oy 6* apM' 
u3njxooi( yip ^lAraTig yfyij<rfrai, 
fq^w^$ 0* 8;^ipol, yWivvis woTFeg frr&xjD^, 
tnr akyi(0¥ vmjoVTts §i$ vi^dv xafeu 
aacaat to ;^i}<rroy ^ujctf uroy Tmmjj^ m^Ktu 
vA Ttfitty wi rig, ^syO( woip' o/tTeXoy, 
xoLpTwarreu y^ ioopa, Sair* adroervo^oy, 
f i\oT^ ^vvaioov Ttpirvoy sipfivris y^/xoy. 
TO BbIov 6p6ms >y fipoToig yyeotf'Sija'frai. 
01 8" iLfJLf) Tflwngy ixfjM6i(rwrou s-a^ooSf 
raunjy ^Xtsroyrf^, TayrfXiJ rift^^ 6hv, 
ipyeov ayoiuoav, oix^ alpMTOg, YPLOv^y 
xaXoy AffXoyrc; orj^^oyoy cuxAti«s "X*'^« 
xotf xoSna xoJn^ ^wiavtlif vnrpflo/xeya* 
is V, ijfv ror oj^yi; 4 irtplxkurof Avyp, 
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^oivi^ fioy^^y^y Ix rifgeig avlvtarai 
yea ng oofis, tJ ntapoiV lO'ov ripag* 
oZrto <rxorov$ ^ ixXuieior' &v$poowlvov 
XbI^u rSi* fSx^j «vSp^ ytwalcp rivl, 
Scusy ^avt)$ ffx Tifbiou T^<rSff cnroSou, 
XoifiirpSg us wrrilg «j, I<rov rijuuGftsvo^, 



BENJ. HALL KENNEDY, 
Coll. Div. Joan. Alumn. 



REPORT 

Of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, at its first general Meeting, on 
the 15th of March, 1823. Printed by order of the 
Coundl. 



IHE first general Meeting of the Asiatic Society, having, in 
the original Prospectus, been fixed for the 15th of March, the 
Committee appointed for making the necessary arrangements, 
took measures to carry that intention into -effect. Under the 
authority of a meeting of original members, a circular letter was 
issued, by which the general Meeting was convened. The 
letter communicated to the members the business in which the 
meeting, on this day, would be engaged, being chiefly the elec- 
tion of a council, and officers, for the future administration of 
the affairs of the Society. Some other points likewise, that 
were to be brought before the meeting, were noticed in the cur- 
cular letter, in order to put the members distinctly in possession 
of all the topics that were to come under their consideration. 

The meeting, accordingly, took place, at the Thatched House, 
St. James's Street 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq., was called to the chair. 

With a view to the ballot, Henry St. Georjge Tucker^ -Elsq., 
and W. H. Trant, Esq., were nominated scrutineers. 

Before the ballot commenced, the chairman desired leave to 
address the meeting : he delivered a discourse, in which he de- 
veloped the views of the Society, and the purposes for which it 
was instituted. This discourse hiiving been received, witfi 
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marked approbation^ by the meetings it was moved that it should 
be printed ; and, likewise^ that the thanks of the meeting should 
be given to the chairman : which propositions, being respec- 
tively seconded, were adopted unanimously by the meeting. 

The chairman proceeded to announce to the meeting, that 
His Majesty, King George the Fourth, had been graciously 
pleased to declare himself Patron of the Asiatic Society ; 

Farther, that the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley^ and 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, were nominated Vice- 
Patrons ; 

And lastly, that the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, for the time being, would always be a 
Vice-Patron. 

The following resolutions were next proposed by the chair- 
man, and approved by the meeting : 

I. That the Society be called, The Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

II. That the designation of the members of the Society be 
M.A.S. Member of the Asiatic Society. 

HI. That the meeting do empower the council, as soon as it 
shall have been elected, to frame regulations, by which, when 
sanctioned by the Society, and its general meetings^ the Society 
is in future to be governed. 

IV. That the council be authorised to take such steps, or 
make such arrangements, as they may deem advisable, to pro- 
vide a suitable place for the Society's meeting. 

V. That the council be authorised to take such steps as may 
be requisite, to obtain a Charter of Incorporation^ as early as 
they may find it expedient and practicable. 

VI. That the next general meeting be held on Saturday, the 
19th of April, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The chairman congratulated the meeting on the promising 
aspect which the Society bore, stating, ahat the number of 
members already entered on its list, exceeded 300. 

The chairman having concluded, the ballot opened, and was 
carried on till four o'clock, as had been previously fixed, when, 
being closed, the lists were examined by the scrutineers. It was 
then declared from the chair, that the following twenty-five 
members had been elected to form the council, viz. : 

Dukes of Somerset, and Buckingham, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, Rt. Hon. Sh- G. 
Ouscley, Bart., Rt. Hon. J. Sullivan, Sir G. T. Staunton, 
Bart., Sir E. H. East, Bart., Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.B., Sir A. 
Johnston, Knight, Sir J. Mackintosb, Knight, J. AlexMider, 
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Esq., J. Barrow, Esq., H. T. Colebrooke, Bsq-^Col. F. H. 
Dojle, Col. C. J. Doyle, N. B. Edmon8tone,EM., J. Flemiiig, 
Esq., QmU H. Kater, A. Macklew, Esq., W. Marsdeoj Esq., 
G. H. Noehden, LL. D., Col. M. Wilks, C- Wilkins, Esq. 

And out of this number the following were chosen oflicen of 
the Society, viz : 

President: The Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn. 

Director: H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

Fice-Prendents : SirU. T. Staunton, Bart., Sir J. Malodn, 
G.C.B., Sir A. Johnston, Knight, Col. M. Wilks. 

IVeasurer: J. Alexander, Esq. 

Secretary : G. H. Noehden, LL. D. 



A Discourse read at a Meetings on the \5th of March 182d| 

by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

Called by the indulgence of this meeting to a cbair^ which I 
could have wished to have seen more worthily filled^ oo so in- 
teresting an occasion, as the first general meeting of m Sodctj, 
instituted for the important purpose of the advancement ejf 
knowlege in relation to Asia, 1 shall, with your permiasioiL 
detain you a little from the special business of the day, while I 
draw your more' particular attention to the objects of the insti- 
tution, for the furtherance of which we are now assembled* 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilisation may be justly 
cx>nsidered to have had its origin, or to have attained its earliest 
growth, the rest of the civilised world owes a large debt of 
gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay : and Enr* 
land, as most advanced in refinement^ is, for that very cause, & 
most beholden ; and, by acquisition of dominion in the East, ii 
bound by a yet closer tie. As Englishmen, we participate in 
the earnest wish, that this duty may be fulfilled, and thi^ ob& 
pation requited ; and we share in the anxious desire of cootribn^ 
mg to such a happy result, by promoting an interchange of 
benefits, and retunung in an improved state that which waa r^ 
ceived in a ruder form. 

But improvement to be efficient, must be adapted to the ac^ 
tual condition of things : and hence a necessity for exact infold 
nation of all that is there known, which belongs to h^to c^ ; 
and all that is there practised, which appertains to arts. 

Be it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asm ; wirf 
inquire the arts of the East^ with the hope of faciUtatiag aineUf^ 
ratioiiSp of which they may be found susceptible* 
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In progress of such researdies, it is act perhaps too much to 
expecty that something may jet be gleaned for the advancement 
of knowlege, and improvement of arts, at home. In many re- 
cent instances, inventive faculties have been tasked to devise 
anew, what might have been as readily copied from an Oriental 
type; or unacknowleged imitation has reproduced in Europe, 
with an air of novelty, what had been for ages familiar in the 
East. Nor is Aat source to be considered as already exhausted. 
In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of process, there possibly yet 
remains something to be learnt from China, from Japan, from 
India ; which the refinement of Europe need not disdain. 

The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With rude 
implements, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have been 
achieved, and the most finished results have been obtained; 
which, for a long period, were scarcely equalled'; and have, but 
recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice, and refined skill, 
in Europe. Were it a question of mere curiosity, it might yet 
be worth the inquiry, what were the rude means, by whidi such 
things have been accomplished i The question, however, is not 
a merely idle one. It may be investigated with confidence, that 
a useful answer will be derived. If it do not point to the way 
of perfecting European skill, it assuredly will to that of aug- 
menting Asiatic attainments. 

The course of inquiry into the arts, as into the sciences of 
Asia, cannot fail of leading to much which is curious, and in- 
structive. The inquiry extends over regions, the most anciently 
and the most numerously peopled on the globe. The range 
of research is as wide, as those regions are vast ; and as various^ 
as the people, who inhabit them are diversified. It embraces 
their ancient and modem history ; their civil polity ; their long- 
enduring institutions ; their manners, and their cuatonn ; their 
languages, and their literature ; their sciences, speculative and 
practical : in short, the progress of knowlege among them ; the 
pitch which it has attained ; and last, but most in^itant, the 
means of its extension. 

In speaking of the history of Anatic nations (and it is in 
Asia that recorded and authentic history of mankind com- 
mences), I do not refer merely to the succession of politicri 
struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achievements ; but ra- 
ther to less conspicuous, yet more important, occurrences, which 
directly concern the structure of society ; the civil institutions of 
nations ; their internal, more than their external relations : and 
Ifae yet less prominent, but more momentous events, which af- 
fect society univeraaHyi and advance it in the scale of civilised Hfe; 
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It is the history of the human mind, which is most diligendj 
to be investigated : the discoveries of the wise ; the inventioDi 
of the ingenious ; and the contrivances of the skilful. 

Nothing, which has much engaged the thoughts of man, ii 
foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits, which we bife 
prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our research the po- 
litical transactions of Asiatic states, nor die lucubratioDs of 
Asiatic philosophers. The first are necessarily connected, in no 
small degree, with the history of the progress of sod^y ; the 
latter have great influence on the literary^ the specuhitivey and 
the practical, avocations of men. 

Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to be considered desti- 
tute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are a part of 
its history, it is neither uninteresting nor useless, to ascertain 
what it is that ingenious men have done, and contempiatife 
minds have thought, in former times ; even where they ban 
erred : especially, where their error has been graced by elegance, 
or redeemed by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology then, however futile, must, for those reasons, be 
noticed. It influences the manners, it pervades the literature^ 
of nations which have admitted it. 

Philosophy of ancient times must be studied ; though it be 
the edifice of large inference, raised on the scanty ground of 
assumed premises. Such as it is, most assiduously has it bees 
cultivated by Oriental nations, from the further India to Asiatic 
Greece. The more it is investigated, the more intimate will 
the relation be found between the philosophy of Greece, and 
that of India. Whichever is the type, or the copy, whichever 
has borrowed, or has lent, certain it is, that the one will aenre 
to elucidate the otlier. The philosophy of India may be em- 
ployed for a commentary on that of Greece ; and converselj 
Grecian philosophy will help to explain Indian. That of Arabia 
too, avowedly copied from the Grecian model^ has preserved 
much which else might have been lost. A part has been re- 
stored through the medium of translation ; and more niay yet be 
retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sanscrit^ qot un- 
allied to Greek land various other languages of Europe, may yet 
contribute something to their elucidation ; and still more to tbe 
not unimportant subject of general grammar. 

Though Attic taste be wanting in the literary performances ot 
Asia, they ar€ not^ on that sole ground, to be utterly negiectad. 
Much that is interesting, may yet be elicited from Arabic and 
Sanscrit lore, from Arabian and Indian antiquities. 
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Connected as those highly polished and refined languages are 
wkh other tongues, they deserve to be studied for the sake of 
the particular dialects and idioms, to which they bear relation ; 
for their own sake, that is, for the literature which appertains to 
them ; and for the analysis of language in general, which has 
been unsuccessfully attempted on too narrow ground, but may 
be prosecuted, with effect, upon wider induction. 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and language. 
This field of research, which is now open to us, may be culti- 
vated with confident reliance on a successful result ; making us 
better acquainted with a singular people, whose inanners, in« 
stitutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West ; and through them, perhaps, with other 
tribes of Tartaric race, still more singular, and still less known. 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the region, to which 
primarily our attention is directed, and from which our associa* 
tiou has taken its designation, the range of our research is not 
confined to those geographical limits. Westerp Asia has, in all 
times, maintained intimate relation with contiguous, and not 
unfrequently,. with distant countries ; and that connexion will 
justify, and often render necessary, excursive disquisition beyond 
Its bounds. We may lay claim to many Grecian topics, as bear- 
ing relation to Asiatic Greece ; to numerous topics of yet higher 
interest, connected with Syria, with Chaldaea, with Palestine. 
Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever it 
has followed the footsteps of. Moslem conquest, inquiry will 
pursue its trace. Attending the Arabs in Kgypt, the Moors in 
Africa ; accompanying these into Spain, and cultivated there 
with assiduity, it must be investigated without exclusion of coun- 
tries, into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor 
to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modern enterprise 
has added to the known world a second Asiatic continent; 
which British colonies have annexed to.the British domain. The 
situation of Austral Asia connects it with the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Its occupation by Englisfi colonies brings it in relation 
with British India. Of that new country, where every thing 
is strange, much is yet to be learnt. Its singular physical geo- 
graphy, its peculiar productions, the phaenomena of its climate, 
present numerous subjects of inquiry : and various difficulties 
are to be overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting 
the arts of Europe to the novel situation of that distant ter-. 
ritory. The Asiatic Society of Great Britain will con- 
tribute its aid towards the accomplishment of those important 
objects. 
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Remote as are the regions, to which our attenlioo ta tonajt 
no country enjoys greater advantages than Great Britab, fa 
conducting inquiries respecting them. PosseaaiDg a grest 
Asiatic empire, its influence extends far bevond ita direel sai 
local authority. Both within its territorial limita and witboil 
them, the public functionaries have occasion for acquiring fs- 
ried information, and correct knowlege of the people, and of 
the country. Political transactions, operations of war, relatiooi 
of commerce, the pursuits of business, the enterprise of curio- 
sity, the desire of scientific acquirements, carry British aabjects 
to the most distant and the noost secluded spots. Ilieir duties, 
their professions, lead them abroad : and they amil theuiaelfes 
of opportunity, thus afforded, for acquisition of accurate ac- 
quaintance with matters presented to their notice. One re- 
quisite is there wanting, as long since remarked by the ▼enen- 
ble founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : it is leiatije : bat 
that is enjoyed, on their return to their native country. Here 
may be arrsnged, the treasured knowlege, which they bring with 
them ; the written or the remembered information, which thej 
have gathered. Here are preserved in public and private repo- 
sitories, manuscript books, collected in the East ; exempt fron 
the prompt decay, which would there have overtaken tbeak 
Here too are preserved in the archives of families, the manu- 
script observations of individuals, whose diffidence haa prere&ted 
them from giving to the public the fruits of their labora, in a 
detached form. 

An Association, established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those, for. which the parent Society of Bengal wai 
instituted, and which happily are adopted by Societies which 
have arisen at other British stations in Asia, at Bombay^ at 
Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to thoae, wh^ 
daring their sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforta for 
the promotion of knowlege, to continue their exertiona after 
their return. It will serve to asHemble scattered niateriafa^ 
which are now liable to be lo^ to the public, for want of a ve* 
hide of publication. It will lead to a more diligent examina- 
tion of the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved in public 
and private libraries. In cordial co-operation with the exieling 
Societies in India, it will assist their labors, and will be aaaiated 
by them. It will tend to an obfect, first in importance : the in- 
crease of knowlege in Asia, by diffusion of European aeience. 
And whence can this be so effectually done, as from <3reat 
Britain f 

For snch purposes we are associated ; and to such enda our 
efforts are directed. To further these objects, we are now na- 
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sembied : and the measures, which will be proposed to you; 
Gentlemen^ are designed for the commencement of a course, 
which, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, be eminently 
successful, and largely contribute to tlie augmented enjoyments 
of the inaomerable people, subject to British sway abroad ; and 
(with humility and deference be it spoken, yet not without as- 
piration after public usefulness,) conspicuously tend to British 
prosperity, as connected with Asia. 



SPECIMENS OF A MODERN GREEK 
TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 

1 HIS is a very old book : the title-page, printed in a non- 
descript type, is as follows : 'Ofjutigov "IXms fj^erafiktiieitra vuKai 6i$ 
KOiyvnv yyj»<r(ray» 'Eytfr/ijo-j vcipd, *AvTa>vico rm IJiveAAcp. No date. 

Exordium* 

Tij¥ Spy^y ofSe xa) Xiye, i 6iet fi^v Kotktomi, 

TOW iIi)X«/Sou. '-<4;^iAAeaj, iroos MviT i\e6p(a, 

xa) irokKois kuvac hroKre ' «ij touj *Axpttov$ drj mvra^, 

xeii iF0\7iots ^v^ois avigeieis ir6o$ a?re<rreiXev els aSijv, 

xai xvcri xa) rols 6pvioi$ ftpo^ fiopav Hooxb toutou^' 

6 yoip Zebs ijieXev ottrcos' ot^* oi yovv ftXovuxovvres 

ex«opl^(fav aWyjXeov o, re fiaffiKsbg *ATgelivig 

xa) 6 *^^iXX«ij ra^uirovs. Tl$ ix t&v Secov, oo pi^ova-a, 

eSuos (nrripx^ tots, va towj fioikri elg riQ-r^v C^X'^^f 

Xeyrro toO voiijtoD <roD. *AirexpW ij XfleXi^, 

X* elte wpoj Tov egcoreovra' 

Tri$ AiiTOtjg vou^ rris fvSoifou, xa) Jio^ tov vav(refia(rrou 

6 'AiroKXcov 6 Tofonj^* oSroj yoip irphs ^ounXia, x. t. A. 

Description of the Grecian army on its march, II. ii. 

i^Hvre TTvp al^Xov nri^Xeyei aa^erov oAijv, x. t- X.). 

D^Tteq TTjq Xotfivgov jxev xalei rijy toXuv tov /3ouvo5 vXijy 

iv Tals xopvfalg anavco, xa) fjMXpi /SXnrsi^ to ^eyyo$' 

ovTcos ex Tm S^Xeov rovrcov 2xaft\('ay of Tc&u&e$. 
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ComtluMon of Book VIIL 



xeA rou**EKTopos rov \iyov 
X lxu<r«v Tobs yopyohe Iwwwg, 
X ix Trig iroXea>; Bviimg 
i^epeof x»\ yXxiXU¥ tlMVi 
xai roi iFpofixra o^tong, 
roig iioig rolg aiavirot^f 
X Ix T^; uXi}; VOkKOL ^6kX 
X Itoi^av icoKK^g kvilag*^ 
tilyB iriTTfiKoirra Tpmag, 
ilstif •dpmifh kwmno^ 
xmlrSt. fpii exH tb yigco, 
TO hivxov xpiiotpi trpoayoLVy 

From die ouiwon of the «iinile of the moon in the laal^ 
sage, the tran^atoT appears to have allowed himself as aiMy 
liberties of omission M Hoole. The catalogue of the hrtim 
is dispatched in a single page, by the help of abridgment* B«it 
our readers are probably satisfied. We have presented them 
with these extracts, merely as a matter of curiosity. 

The metre is nearly the reverse of the common heroic m taenyt 
of the modern Greeks, being (if the term may be applied In 
it) trochaic tetrameter acstalectic, or perhaps rather trochaic 
dimeter, without rhymc^ ^ 



iirMi<reuri¥ ol Tp&eg. 

X* tpptintf ip/r^s rpo^^v rwg, 

Tcpii^arei voXXoi xa) fi^ag 

X hfovrasf rort duo'iav 
iruTu xa) a&roi &ehfouv» 
xoii xogi^ovg i^egav irXsiirrovg, 
xad' kxiarri il kcila 
xa) Miyefiv 4 ^Xiyu 
X* SXapi^Trav r^ itxpirifput. 
of yopyiwcXtg o2 Imni 
OTsaoyre^ Ixei (rra pLo^ut* 



Wi^ii i.fi l f iw g 
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NOTUL^, IN EURIPIDIS MEDEAM. 

No. I. 

1. Atd^n&iriau Dicitur pro TaxyvawBif: Tfcucyd. vi. SI, 
Quts neseit tlta HoBoericansi Irea Trregoevret et oix iirrepog ErXsro 
luuiogi Schofiastes ap. Phoenissas 1561. feravh per raxSrctrov 



* from ihii anucat karlck* 



* I. e« us.rit fid^ia ot tt^^t^ {irap* oxtV^iy)* 
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explicat. At fiiv thAfoi, Siairep xnyvoi, ^AXeyro v^of roy ovgavov, 
inellitisMmo Xeoophonte in Cyropoedeia narrante. Vid. Soph* 
CEd. Tyr. l6. 17. Et Aristoph. Plut. 575. Nostras Byro^ 
nius in Childe Harold, i. 28. * Their winged sea*girt citadel/ 
2» Ktiafiag SvfMrXf^yiSmi. KuoLfiotv SuiMrkt^yi^si Iph* T. 241. 
Et cf. vs. 392. 422. Juv. XV. 19* ' Concurrentia saxa Cyanes/ 
Vid. Famab. ad Sen. Med. 343. 

4. Ilfuxi). 'iivo (fs. 'Avt)) Toti iroioSyro^ ri xoioujxeyoy^ ut utar ver- 
bis Scholiastae ad Hec. 1143. qui sic monet ad voc. xtpxi^, 
Hor. Epod. * Contendit remige pinus/ Sic vpcrov huj. 
Tragoed. vs. 1190. pro, aurea corona: hpu6$ Soph. Trach. 768. 
pro, ara : xo)^Kovs Iph. T. 303. et sane ubinam gentium non 
sunt talia ? 

5. tip Aipa^ fMT^Xioit. Sic Ipb. T. 14. ubi durior est Mark- 
landi emcndatio. Lege ibi *Ehirnu ubi yitjttov^ '£X. idem est 
ac K\mMfA¥^f»g Aap^o^^ Orest* QO. Homerus habet 'Hxde 
[leToi Xp^'io^, 6t pjenius in II. N. 9A7. ij^btA xa\ Sopu x^Xxsof ^u 

12. *Slv uflKeT(y y^wa. Praepositio, de qua pendet vox ultima, 
est intelligenda. Sic Virgil. ' Devenere locos :' et ' Averteret 
[ad] oras/ Sic nostrates Shakespearius et Miltonus: hie in 
Farad. Perd. ' Till he arrive The happy isle ;' ille in Corio- 
lan. ii. £• * And now arriving A place of potency.' Quando- 
que plena usurpatur locutio : et Homerus in Od. JV. habet 
0-u/360n}y si(ra^ixe(rda(i. Nescio an dici possit ri^y ')^fwi xuraBgo^ 
IMils, Thucyd. viii. 41. ubi Editor vult xaTadga(iM9. Praepositio 
cum ac^usativo aliquando vertitur in genitivum : ut Thucyd* i* 
108. Sixuoovloui h uirofiia-si rris yrig fsJtxHI sx^anja'tty. 

13. Te. Malim die, ut respondeat rep ftiy in vs. 11. Sed prae- 
cesserant alii. 

21. 22. * Heu quoties (idem * . . Flebit/ Horat. Vid. Juv. 
xiii. 31. "Eii^olKKs x^^9^S flriVriy Soph. Phil. 813. Jl^cufjii-ri 
<yot r^v ij[^j}y, xoi Kuf/^avw rifv a^v is^leof, Xen. Cyrop. Hutchins. 
p. 311. Cf. Virg. iv. 307. vi. 613. Suidam vs. croyflijjti), et 
nostrum Spenserium, Faery Queene^ u 9* 18. 9- 

22. 660Lf; [MipTvpiTou, Mi^Tvpug a TfiiJySff halfMVoig xoAai Phoen. 
501. . 

24. Cf. Hpm, Od. J. 788. 

27* Horat. Od. iv. 5* 14. ' Curvo nee faciem littore dimo- 
vet; Cf. Virg. vi. 469. 

35. Iph. A. 490. 'J50-e!Sov oloy jy xrelmv rixva. In tali locu- 
tione idem recidit num negativa particula adsit an absit. 

45. '£x Tg((p^c0y TrgTTfltUjuisyoi. Vide Scapu|am et Classicum 
Dhrium Vol, v. p. 73. Cf. Virg. viii. 378. 
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47. Aliter tamen loquitur in Ipb. A. 1€44. 5. Nia: vid. 
Heyn. ad Pind. OI. ii. 78. Laudandus Heynius, ubi lectorem 
•uum haud moratur^ et iusulse in adniirationem beilarum locuUo* 
num non eruaipit. 

48. 'Agxotioi XaTfPi Hec. 607. OTxeov: sic hi/JMrct, iofji^ot, oTxia 
(Od. M. 4?) 

51. Cf. Soph. Aj. 511. Elect. 813. In Iph. A. 671. fwvi| 
liw(o6i)$ itxi varpog: ubi nil opus est Marklandi emendatione. 
Jlfovof/uxTcop habet Eurip. in Phoen. 1533. 

53. 54. i. e. ra Zetrv. xax. witv. [Iitt}] fujw-^opa ^p. SouXoif, x«l 
.^givm ayflanrrroti. Sic iEsch. Theb. l6l. Jefacrfl*, (&$ [fcn] 
^iXowoXgif, jXfXsffSf i' Upwv. 756. Soph. Trach. 6S. Eur. Iph. 
A. 4. 5. Iph. T. 1414. 5. Tacit. Agric, 38. * Datae ad id vires, 
et praecesserat terror.' Hinc non videtur esse quare cum Bro- 
tier. ' atque * apud Orat. I9. omittamus. 

59* Tfauc. V. 105. Moacapla-OLvre^ vfuwv ro airsigoxaxov, ov ^if- 
Xoujxsv TO iifpov. Vid. Blomneld. ad Prom. 338. 

62. Mil fiow fpa(rat. Ne recuses dicere. Sic Od. T. 348. 
Prom. V. 603. ^En. viii. 509. Hinc Trach. 1214. 4H>gas ye rol 
fior/ia-is ou yBrfia-irm, Cf. Spenserium nostrum JP. Q. i. 9> 1*6. 
ii. 7* 8. 4. 

63. Thucyd, iii, 40. Mvj pi^^rayvcovai ufMig ra Tpo8«8oyfieya. 
68. Bour(rotMn. Solent sedere. Sic ftayreuojxai Phoen. 854. 

xlivuTM Hec. 904. 

71. 72. Vult Porsonus raSe, Sic bene probosque Sanadon et 
Bentleius in Hon £p. ii. 41. 

74. £2 xaL Invertunt Latini. 

82. Kux6$ y wv aXiVxerai. . ^Hv post aXoif^ omittitur Aristoph. 
Plut. 168. Locutionem mutat Xen. Cyrop. 174. IXeyp^diyra ori 
^l/euSofiai. 

87* El, * Quid mirum ' suppiet Barnesius. Idem supplet 
Lubinus, nee imfnerito, ap. Juv. xiv. 51. 

. 90. ni^uKe: i. e. ^roi^o-ovy eaa-ov ^eXa^eiy. Non decern post 
hunc versus e£9uxerint, quin haec ipsa vox intransitivum sensum 
exprimat. noL$ tis, ut Euripides supra dixit^ bene novit multa 
verba sic suam variare significationem. Transitive utitur Noster 
rw ?<rxii\J/ay vs. 1330. iropeva-ov vs. 182. 6pii,{i<ra(r Phoen. 1080. 
IfrKrxfi'm'OVTa Hec. 828. wogflftetW Iph. T. 1445. Sequentia 
admirationem magis movent: efiairiv Med. 212. hXev(rav Iph. 
T. 409. Sic xa6l(ra$ Thuc. v. T.hvihe Xen. Cyrop. p. 464. 
K 1. Hinc talia oriuntur qualia 6gii,yi6e)s, a-vieis, eTrKPTaietg, tts- 
Xocorfls);^ 8lC. 

91. 'AfroToivpo6iievo$, 6potffvvoiieyo$ Suid. Respicit Euripides 
taurorum oculos ; quos sane 'fulmiua' quandoque dtxerunt 
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Veteres. Cornua forte respexit Horatius, in illis satis decanta- 
tis : ^ Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus.' 

9S. Tivx edidit Elmsleius, sed nvi in margine exhibuit. Hoc 
vult Blomfield. in £sch. Pers. 52,0. 

98. ,Kivei xpailav, xivei Se x^Xov. XoXqv xoipiias vs. 590. 
Scholiastes in Apol. Rhod. iii. 754. UvKvoi hi oi Kpuiiri o"n]Sec0y 
ibfToa-iiv &vtv, illud iiviv explicat per mgiMi, exiveito. Nos liben- 
tius dicinius^ Let his anger be moved, quam^ Move his anger » 

102. 3. ^sch. Prom. 192* 'Axlxrira yap rfi^u Tuti xiap anot^ 
pifAviov. 

105. 6. ' Fortasse construciio hujusmodi est: S^Xov S* oo$ ra^ 

Elmsleius. At, si taleni structuram receperis, necesse alia 
ratione quam quae a viro docto initur interpungas : tali sc. more : 
^\ov i\ apx^s ^< V. olfjuoyris d^ t. a. Si vulgatam rationeni ser- 
vaveris, otva^ni intransitivum erit : ut xpvfrrovra Phcen. T2, hitg 
21. Sfia^fev Orest. 698. eysip Iph. A. 624. «g.>8i iEsch. Tlieb. 
756. £t eo modo totani sententiam vertes, quo in sequentibus 
locis adhibetur: Thucyd. i. 93, Jiikr^ ij oixo8o|xia en xoti v5y 
hrTiv m xuTot. tncovdriv ffyevero. Tac. Or. l6. ^ Ipse satis mani- 
festus est . . . in contrarium accingi.' 'i4ya\)/ei porro pro avi^ei 
plenissime firmatur a simillimo loco ap. Phoen. 257 > 8. *A[i,<p) is 
irr^ki¥ ve^og aaiciioov ^rvxvov fXeysi. Illud e^aip6fji,evov expli- 
cabitur per Hippol. 172. Srvyvov S* ipgucov veipos av^averou. 
Ceterum, quod ad avoKrrpo^vjv attinet in otgX' ^^^<g* mirabiliora 
invenias. Aiyy6o$ hoicrTQO(pov babes in Soph. Trach. 796. Sed 
iu tali syntaxi omnes facillime exsuperat (at non in omnibus rebus 
prima? partes sunt maxime laudabiles) Asini Aurei aiiaUararog 
ille scripcor; 

108. 9. MeyaXio'irXoLyxvos "if^xri. Talia quaerentibus ubique 
fient obvia. ' Sic u4^X^^pa>v iuiM^ Iph. A. 919* hxivfiou fpivig 
.^ch. Pers. 378. qui quodammodo variat rem in vs. 773. 
4fpivu avTov Aujxov opoixo(rrp6foi}ff. 

111.2. "A^iuy quajiagitant. Cf. vs. 1121. ^A^ioipiivog Ale. 
889. oi^iodprivos Hippol. 1463. 

119. Seneca Med. 494. * Gravis ira regum est semper.' 

190. *Apx,oiMvoi, imperio coacti. Thuc. iii. 46. iEsch. Pers. 
595. 881. 

122. Z^v. De accentu faujus vocis vide Scott. Un. Gram. 
p. 213. 

125. Blomfieldins haec ad iEsch. Prom. 348. advocat, sed 
fluctus in siuipulo movet : nam ret . . or* pro o-f ponitur. ' UpSara 
/xfv. Vide eundem ad Pers. 864. Jeur^pov tamen postea sup- 
ptendum est: ul in II. B. 74. Od. K. 155. 
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126. Nina. Horn. Od. cr. 46. yixi^ x^cmov n yhiprat^ 405. 

]£7' tVx 8* ttwiffiiXkovTot, «c. TO $foy. 

137« OvSe (Tuv^Softai • . aXym Sco/xaro^. Tales T^rirnrtg arena-* 
nitn numeruiD vincunt. Hujusmodi vulgatiMima stmt ad fAoAo, 

Tafia sunt ou srifiyth Med. 87. dd ica^ivrmv Thuc. i. 49* o4 vi^M- 
^[/^f0«. 63* Hie laudatissiniae fidei mentisque exquisitissiiBs 
scriptor fLiy^^rw Ss xa\ 0^ ijwsra dicit vii. 44. Ceteruoi t^-' 
^vvrihfiat dixit Soph, ut et ov^ ^^ojt^flei. Sed omnino digBoa est 
qui hie citelur Tacitus, Agric. 43. ' Nee quisquans^ audita 
tnorte Agricoitt • • . latatus est J Denique auctor ease velkii at 
lector consujat Anglicanam versioiietxi vs. St. cap. 18* He- 
braic! Prophetae £zekieli8. 

138. Optime edidit Elmsleius Swet fioi fiXia nixpartau O^ 
time observavit dod niiiius hoc beae dici quani ifw x^Ueif ap. 
Andr. 478. 

139. 40. Consule Eimsleium. Ceterutn, ut leviora tanga- 
maS) rv^woov confer cum Sen. Med. 56. ^ Ad regum tbalamos:' 
quod explicat Farpabius per, ' Jaaonis et Creusae:' xpar^tmrm 
Iph. T. 1301. < regnantibus ' Tac. Ann. iL 82. 'hen' Plaut. 
Ampb. iii. 3. 5. Jff<r9roT6oy in Hec. 561. NeoptoIamuBi ia- 
Buere videtur. Vide porro roi^ xaxo»^«— aySfoo-iv iEscb. Pers. 
759. ip Eur. Iph. A. 363* roxcDo-iv Hec. 407. tov$ nxAfTag 
iph. A. 689* ubi vult Marklandus rov rexwra y\ Nihil opus : 
nam iaxvowr futurum signiikat. 

144. ^Xo^ ovpavla. Horat* Od. iii. 10. 'aquae ccelestis/ C£. 
£p. ii. 1.1 35. 

149- ^0. lax»v jxsX^si. Androm. 1037. axo^ouf Trovm^cif 
jaeXwovTo. Vii^. Georg. i. 378. ' Ranae cecinere querelam/ 

151* ^AwKirou bene defendit Elmsleius. Sed fortasse Poraoni 
lectio defendi potest per communem satis rwv wrwcretw conversi- 
onem. Sic Trachin. 357. 6 piTrrig 'J^ou fAi^og. Sic Med. 
214. 5. if* iXfivpcif vovtov xXJ8*. Vide Brunck. ad Trachin. 
508. 

153*' BctvuTov TtXevray. Notabtlis locutio : at non rara» Sic 
Trachin. 1258. rsXror^ rooSe rivigos uo-ran^ Hip. 138. 9. ietfa- 
rov . . TegfLu. ' Morte suprema' Venusinus Poeta Ep. ii. 2, 173. 
et ' suprema funera.' * Mortis exitus 'Lucius Septin^ius lib* iv. 
cap. 15. 'extremam mortem' Apul. Met. p. 175. ' His hst 
iaie ' dixit Spenserius F. Q. iii. 3. 28. 7. Vide Soph. (Ed. C. 
1224. Ceterum Herodotus habet reXog avoXXoy^^ rou AlUnfog 
it. 139. sed alio sensu. 

165. I. e. ((Tw) i/,6Xa$poAs. Thucydidea sioaili more pmittt 
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Tf$^ kMF^koig ig nxmnuav i?Mft4f ii. i£. «t iMC EUipri 8»pe 
ulebalur. 

170. BifM9 winar^tav. Sio ipy^M$ I'raebin. 06. Sic [x^i«r 
et ker^^Wf. Vid. Hiuchke Ant lee t^ Crit. p» idd. «C Blomfiek). 
S. c. Thab. 7^- 

1 70. 1 . ^O^xoov T«|x{(x^. 11. T. 224. '^vSpc&iiwv t«jeiii|^ itdklfAM 

175.6. it/oSoaf o/Dif«iy. '0{pt^^ « • • ^aovi^y lleiycfh. fiodem 
sensa, Anacr. 102. 

183. Sxafoug. ..trofiot!^. Eadem verba secum opponuatur 
¥8. 300. Ceterum hnc elegantissime veitit Grotius £5reerp. 
Trag. 192. fliecnoii Sam. Jobnsoiuis Ed. Mur. Vol. i. I6l. 

Homerus in eiXaviyij reda^vlri. 

197. Blov rspxvk^ ^xoig. Mallem |3£|p. Pipo h) tob; etiroii 
AtunyotH^ quad habent duo MSS. Duker et Htfimami. ireMttt 
o^rip ap. Thucyd. viii. 46. 

j'99w .HowTM, fnifsiV. Sic Phoen. BOO. Ale. 855. 

'dOO. '^ m. Vocis CDV collocalio est ctrfpaiida. Refertur ad 
Aiism^^ iiott ad c|t8^^. Eadem culpa occurrit ad Phoeti. 8d3. 
Heracl. 409. 410. 6Q5. 6. Hec. 702. Sed bfc «[uaiR m ^dits 
locis oiiiMis in errors ducit. Ipb. T, 159- ^ est ^SbK^i cf. 
ve. 6l. Ubi non potes quin priaio intuitu Anctork metitem 
intelligasy ibi non dignus e«t rn quem invebaris. Tatia igttttf 
<M»neiii ammadferttonem facile reepuunt: tit ap# Liv. xsx. 
^Anaibsl peto pacen^ qui neqae petereflfi, nisi uttkm crede* 
wem : «t propter eandem utflkatem tuebor earn propter gmxm 
petii/ AH^sodo tamen ob boc vitfuin im longas diflkileai^(tte 
aaabages aguntur lectoret. 

e04. 5. Vid% CloBs^iomn Diarium i. 999. ¥el jSporot vel jmX"* 
TTcii intelligi potest ante relvoixn. lUud facilius videtur. Ho*' 
merus tamen 11. X 495. dixit A6X(>^ foffufyh^fi^v ^^* Cete- 
rum }y« eat ^ ubi/ lit ap. Ore^t. fffd^ ia quo loco boic voci 
eundeia senauan tribuk Forsoiius. 

209* Toy Iv Xep^ei. I. e* maritum. Idem modus est loquendi 
' atfoe !#l h r^V ^ou^, «» m^ i^^^ w^ltFif h ^tfri^atf Tbtic^. i. 55. 
Vid, Heyn. ad Pind. !«*. v» 67. 8. in ¥«r. Leet. 

207. Ntfp^iov. Non necesse moneam de nAo^ Oilfysa. J. 450. 
^iMi-ttftog kiwfmysav mnomffmi^tC^oiet Xen. Cyr. Huteb. Ed. p. 402. 
« vaaptnimia' fior. Epod. < matutinoa' Virg. iriif. 465. Tidettir 
yotpfiov nragis ^ro fa yamluoi ad n¥, tfwm ad oXa : quamqaaMi in 
bia relNHi ailnt poteat esse ceilr; omnia ambigua aunt iM l6d», 
per quoa miriia aofra^ffbiM iae 4ie€fC. litec NaMri ftrba ^a(ft- 
cari per Rheaum Fabulam putat Elmsleius : sed vix adducttir 
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locus nos e cane ac lupo liberat. Dunn tamen haec recoi- 
ligOy persuasum habeo Nostrum potius scripsisse w^iog, ut ad rov 
fifjcavtot referretufy si sensum^ quern volui, ipse voiuisset: ergo 
vt^ioy refer ad iXa, ut eadem sit locutio quam reperias ap.* Virgil, 
^n. iv. 609« ' Nocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata per urbes:' 
ubi videsis Servium. 

215. *Awiparrov. 'A pro 96$ : ut Phoen. 822. 1745. Hipp. 
363. 1263. Iph. T. 888. 897- Alcest. 248, 9. Trachin. 1100. 
' Impatibiles ' Plaut. Amphit. iv. 2. 22. Sic quoque scripsit 
VirgiL vii. 9* ix 58. £t sic fere putant voluisse scriptorem 
Epistolae ad Hebraeos, vi. 4. Sed in tali affirmatione talisque 
momenti excitum divibitus scriptorem potuisse vocibus tain levi- 
ter, ne dicam negligenter, usurpare non verisimile hiihi videri 
licet. 

21 6 — 20. Consulendus Elmsleius. Consule etiam scripto- 
rem ap. Clasricum Diarium, v. 128. In re magis incerta quam 
oracuiorum af(^i|3oXoy/a»^, magis obscura quaiti.Plutonis caligine, 
satis sit mentem lectoris advertere ad verba Sophoclis Phil. 157. 
Tiv ^ffi (rrZ/Soy ; havkov ^ dvpaiov ; Ex quo loco quodcunque ad 
hunc explicandum sit accoramodatum eruat et secum habeat. 
Haec pempe (ro^oortp* ^ xar aviga (rujxjSaXfiiv Iri}. 

219* UoSoV. Conununis translatio. Anacr. 358. ut Jobn- 
sonus in The Rambler, N. 184. '^ To walk the road of life.' 
Juv. z. 363. ^ Semita tranquillae vitae.' 

230. '£v fip yoip {y ft^i vmtra. lliucyd. viii. 95. Evfiosa yoip 
auToi$ itoLVTOL ijy; ubi vid. Notas Yariorumy ut et Valck. ad 
Phoen. 1265. Sic Virg. Mn. xii. 59. et Tacitus Agric. 33. 
* Sed manus et arma : et in his omnia.' Sic Poema, cui nomen 
'The Exile/ in 'The Mirror/ No. 85. «' They come/ she 
said : . ' flj, fly these ruthless foes : . And save a life in .which Moni- 
mia lives/ ' 

232. Vide Class. Joum,, i. 37. 

234. 6. Ad haec p^tinent ilia nostri Popii : ' That gave you 
beauty, but denied the pelf. That buys your, sex a tyrant o'er 
itself.' 

$43. ZiiXmost fuaxapKTTos, Hesych. S|ic iraTpi^ ^i}Xetf/xara>y 
Iph. T. 379. 'invidendae fortunse patris.' Sic voXuC^ CEd. 
T. 381. et 5^X00 Aj. 503. 

250. Nescio an. Xtyouo-iy 4jxaf w$ (cojtAfly sit sententia gravior 

quam ^syouo-iy d^ ^[mIs ^fiofiay. Sed feqile est visu Kbyoociv r^fuSig 

(i$ riiMls K. vincere utramque* Quaiitam lyepyfiay.possit haecr 

ferre secum, videre est in sequenti : '^Chroos kyd rijy. Suyoftiv^ ^y 

vfMif ^ctri''Ey8iv ne, Tounjj SwwoVijj ysy^fo-ouai, Adstoph. Nub. 
200. 
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Q6£. Uaq oHTvlSa JSr^ai. Eadem locutio estrin Phoen. 1015. 
^ Stetimus tela aapera contra' iBn, xi. 282. * Who at the. spear* 
are bold * MiltonuSy ii. 204. 

261—5. Cf. Hippol. 708, 9. 

266. ' Victo malis muliebri pavore> ausae se inter tela vohntia 
inferre ' Liv. i. 13. ' Vel iu moduoi pavoris fceminei dejecti tarn 
opimam prasdam mediis manibus amittimus' Apul. Met p. 155. 
ed. Pric. ad quern quidem locum verba Nostri citat . Elmen- 
horstius. Ceterum xaxi} eio-o^av^ ut xuxoi tqo^Dhaiouriai. Thu-*: 
cyd. vi. 38. 

267. *Eiy 'quod attinet ad.' Thueyd. i. J. Oi fuya^A. aire 
xaroi voXifjMvg ovts hs rot aXXa. Medea 1088. Upo^iguv eU evnH 

273. Si. Vid. Valckenaer. ad Phoen. 1657. 

286. Consulatur Matthias in Gr. Gramm. sub casu patrio. 
Illuc dirigendus est Elmsleius. 

294. Sic et vs. 447. 'AXXei iroXXaxi^ omittit vs. 1221. Cete- 
rum sic ov ysoNrri Heracl. 485. et Ots lyco ov vvv irpaoTOv, aXX olbi 
ewtaTOLfjiMi Thueyd. vi. 38. 

297* IloaSa^ exhia^KtadM co^ovg. ' Docere pueros ut sint 
sapientes.' Communis usus. Thueyd. i. 7K T^v IleXofrovwi^ov 
iXMC(rai l^i}yeiarAai. Phoen iss. 974. rSjpyv afioyyov (rp^atra^. I ph. 
A. 343. MeTofiaXdv Awovg r§wnv$. Sic Trach. 681. 1224. 
iph. T. 121 6. £x hoc fonte apud nosprofluunt Uo dye the 
purple ground:' &c. Ceterum medias has voces breviter ac 
perspicue explicuit Valpius'in Gr. Gramm. 

298. G. Burgesius ad Troad. Append, p. 125. vult anj^ . . . 
ayplag* Sanissimam esse. vulgatam judical Elmsleius : qui sane 
hie videndus est. 

302. 3. Thueyd. vi. 16. OKa ^g, olro* Iv t*voj XajxvpoTijT* ireoW-. 
^ovy ev Tcp xuT auToiti fiiop XuTTfigovs Svrag, De voix/Xov vid. Bfom- 
field. ad Prometh. 31 6. 

318. *OppwHoL ad cane;n plerumque refertur. Idem de lupo , 
canit Virgilius xi. 812^ 3. 

319* JVuv ante ^ 7apo^. est inteliigendum. Sic Iph. T. 1469* 
tiwix* l^wra <n, KoA nplv y\ 'Apilois, Sic. collatis vss. 1082. 4: 
Sic Od.S. I6l. 163. Phoen. 913. Cgnstructio ap. Thueyd. vi; 
88. quae quendam virum doctum latuit, est hujusmodi : Olx^u^ 
rm rvjf fMxr, ^ovreov aMvofiOi cUmtm (rm) ka) vportpov ca), ev6u$, 
&c. 

323. Od. K. 55S. ^pe(r)y^(ny uootfig. 'Aqapirons Med. 1 189. 

338. "O^^^ Tupi^us. Sic fraf^co xp^f^^^i Aristoph. PUit. 
20. et vfayiiara ireipa(rx^'iv Xen. Cyr. Hutch, p. 181,* S. "Eoi-- 
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xu$ : MD iBfJitf : sic Iph» A. 847. Mnimwi* t^jmu; Oin^ifrmg, tif 
i^ocny. Cetenini J yvvai hie ab iiiito dicitar, ut in vss. 69S. 
864. ld£0. a placido tamen in vss. 718. 793. 904. Anglicaiia 
versio vocis yumi in Evang. Joami. cap. ii. aatis est aspera. Sic 
fare ?eni potest hie locus : Laefy, n^ have I in com^wn with 
$kee in tim circumsiance ? 

350. MihUpa. Vid. Marklatid. ad Iph. T. 719. 

355. Mxmrm fMos HwSijs Hb. Pro JbJwWf • Sic Young 
later nostrates: <Who can take Death's portrait true?' Sic 
Juven. i. 10. * furtivae/ et Soph. Phil. 9. 

363. KkHmm xeaiS^. ' The sea of harvest ' Thomson Au- 
teaia. 33a S. Y. 
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collecting toys 



' And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gidih'ring pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 

In No. liv. of this Journal, p. 277, eight lines from the bot- 
tom, read, '' He seizes skilfully on the producible parts of a 
aulnect." The words in Italics have been omitted by some 
accident. 

On the quantity of the initial syllable in the two first verses of 

the Alcaic stanza, 

A correspondent in No. Liv. p. 201, speaking of the contro- 
verted passage in Horace, Lib. t. Od. xvL 36, ** Igms Perga« 
OMas domos," writes as follows : ^' I have retained this reading 
of die kter ^dkors, instead of the formerly umversal one, Igxis 
Hiaeas Glomes: but I do not dnak the veaison for the pieferenea 
Very strong. Catullus frequently puts a trochaeus in the firac 
foot [place] of ihe Glycooian trimeter. — Horace, it is acknow- 
ledged, does so nowhere else; but this is not conclusive. He 
adiaits an Iambus in the first foot of the Akaic, Fides ut atta 
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stet nive catididum, of which a second extniple is hardly to be 
found/' 

We need not say that this is a mistake; * arising probably from 
hasty inspection or deficient recollection^ or peHiaps from an 
imperfect acquaintance with Horace's versification. We notice 
it merely because it gives us an opportunity of remarking on 
a pecaliarity connected %vith this liberty as employed by Ho- 
race, viz. that it occurs more frequently in the first book 
than in the second, and in the second than in the third; 
there being indeed no instance of it in the latter after the 
fifth ode. This is the more remarkable, as the number of 
Alcaic stanzas in the respective books varies in an inverse pro- 
portion. We mention this, as otherwise the difference might 
appear to have been merely accidental. In the first t>ook, con- 
taining 60 stanzas, the initial syllable is shortened eight times ; 
in the second, containing 86 stanzas, 6 times ; and in the third, 
containing 1 18 stanzas, only 4 times; so that the instances in the 
first book are, as nearly as possible, twice as mimerous in pro- 
portion as those in the second, and those in the second twice as 
many as those in the third. We annex a catalogue of the in- 
stances. 

Lib. I. Od. ix. 1. xxvii. 17, 22. xxxi. 9, 17. xxxv, 37, 38 
(two consecutive lines), xxxvii. 22. 

Lib. II. Od. i. 6. vii. 22. ix. 5. xiii. 29. xiv. 6. xvii. 21. 

Lib. III. Od. i. 2, 26. iii. 34. iv. 78. v. 22. 

Two of the above instances (Lib. ii. Od. xiii. 29* and xvii. 
2i.) are produced by the word utrumque: 

Utmmque sacro digna silentio — 
Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo — 

It is obvious that according to the laws of prosody the intttal 
syllable may be here either long or short ; that it is shorty how- 
ever, may be inferred from the fact, that Horace, differing in 



' Lib. I. Od. xxxvii. 14, ^ Mentemque lympbatan Mareotico,*' if the 
reading is correct, would have been a case in point; there besDg no other 
ijtistance of the fifth and sixth syllables forming part of the same word, 
the word concluding with the sixth ; an irregularity which has been co- 
pied by some of the modern Latin poets. — Since the above was written, 
we perceive that Hermann has anticipated us in the conjecture of a Ma- 
reotico, of the truth of which we have but little doubt. 

We may take this opportunity of suggesting that in Lib. i. Od. ii. 34, 
** Quam Jocus circumvolat, et Cupido/' it would be better to write 
** drcum volat,** for the same reason as ovim inri in II. a. 106, is prefer- 
able to 9i invTori. fA«yrt xaxwv, od wmmrt fA« ri xgny voy ifirac. 
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this from the redt of the Latin poets^' avoids using the cases of 
uterque, or its cognate adverbs, except in situations where the u 
is necessarily long. This holds good with regard to the Epistles 
and Satires, as well as the Odes. The only exceptions are the 
two passages above quoted, and Epod. x. 3, 

Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus. 
The presumption is, therefore, that it is short in* these instances 
likewise. In the first book of the Epistles, Ep. vi. 10, 

■ pavor est utrobique molestus, 

some copies read utrique; but there can be no doubt that utro- 
bique is the true reading. 

in the fourth book, which contains 53 Alcaic stanzas, there is 
no instance of the first syllable being short, unless Od. iv. 58^ 
can be accounted as such : 

Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido. 
where however it seems impossible to determine what quantity 
the poet attached to nigra. 

The same or nearly the same observation holds with regard to 
the initial syllable of the third line. The following are the onIy> 
places in which it is made short. 

Lib. I. Od. xvi. IQ. xvii. 7. xxix. 7* xxxvii. 15. 
II. Od. iii. 3. xvii. 3. xx. 11. 
111. Od. iii. 71. xxix. IK 
IV. No instance.^ 
Hence it would appear that Horace in his latter days disap- 
proved of this practice. It is, indeed, less remarkable that he 
should have abandoned it, than that he should have adopted it 
in the first instance, having rejected so many of the other Ucenses 
of AlcsBus. 



' Thus Virgil, Mn. vi. 685, 

alacris palmas utrasque tetendit. 

On the other hand, v. 460, 

Creber utraque manii pulsat versatque Dareta. 
So Ov. Met. v. 166, compared with ix. 90. 

^ Heirmann (Elem. Doct. Metr. p. 450-1) has given similar lists, but 
less complete. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 



. Fii R Sun is high in Heaven : a favoring breeze 
Fills the white sail, and sweeps the rippling seas. 
And the tall vessel walks her destined way. 
And rocks and glitters in the curling spray. 
Among the shrouds, all happiness and hope. 
The busy seaman coils the rattling rppe. 
And tells his jest, and carols out his song. 
And laughs his laughter, vehement and long. 
Or pauses on the deck> to dream awhile 
Of his babes' prattle, and their mother's smile. 
And nods the head, and waves the welcome hand. 
To those who weep upon the lessening strand. 

His is the roving step and humor dry. 
His the light laugh, and his the jocund eye; 
And his the feeling, which, in guilt or grief. 
Makes the sin venial, and the sorrow brief. 
But there are hearts, that merry deck below. 
Of darker error, and of deeper woe. 
Children of wrath and wretchedness, who grieve 
Not for the country, but the crimes they leave. 
Who, while for them on many a s}eepless bed 
The prayer is murmured, and the tear is shed. 
In exile and in misery, lock within 
Their dread despair, their unrepented sin, — 
And in their madness dare to gaze on Heaven, 
Sullen and cold, unawed and unforgiven ! 

There the gaunt robber, stem in sin and shame. 
Shows his dull features and his iron frame ; 
And tenderer pilferers creep in silence by. 
With quivering lip, flushed brow, and vacant eye. 
And some there are who, in their close of day. 
With dropping jaw, weak step, and temples gray. 
Go tottering forth, to find, across the wave, 
A short sad sojourn^ and a foreign grave ; 
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And some, who look their long and last adien 

To tho wUte diffis ffatlt Tanish from the view. 

Whfle youth still blooms, and vigor nerves the arm. 

The blood flows freely, and die pulse beats warm. 

The hapless female stands in silence there^ 

So weak, so wan, and yet so sadly fair. 

That those who gaze, a rude untutored tribe. 

Check the coarse question, and the wounding gibe. 

And look, and long to strike the fetter off, 

And stay to pity, though they seem to scoff. 

Then o'er her cheek there runs a burning blush^ 

And the hot tears of shame begin to rush 

Forth from their swelling orbs ; — she turns away. 

And her white fingers o'er her eye-lids stray. 

And still the tears through those white fingers glide^ 

Which strive to check them, or at least to hide. 

And there the stripling, led to Plunder's school. 

Ere Passion slept, or Reason learned to rule. 

Clasps his young hands, and beats his throbbing brain^ 

And looks with marvel on his galling chain. 

Oh ! you may guess from that unconscious gaze 

His soul hath dreamed of those far fading days. 

When, rudely nurtured on the mountain's brow. 

He tended day by day his father's plough ; 

Blest in his day of toil, his night of ease. 

His life of purity, his soul of peace. 

Oh yes ! to-day his soul hath backward been 

To many a tender face, and beauteous scene ; 

The verdant valley, and the dark-brown hill. 

The small fair garden, and its tinkling rill. 

His grandame's tale, believed at twilight hour. 

His sister singing in her myrtle bower. 

And she, the maid, of every hope bereft. 

So fondly loved, alas ! so falsely left. 

The winding path, the dwelling in the grove, 

The look of welcome, and the kiss of love — 

These are his dreams ; — but these are dreams of bliss ! 

Why do they blend with such a lot as his? 

And is there naught for him but grief and gloom, 
A lone existence, and an early tomb? 
Is there no hope of comfort and of rest 
To the seared conscience, and the troubled breast ? 
Oh say not so ! In some far distant clime. 
Where lives no witness of his early crime. 
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Benignant Penitence may haply muse 
On purer pleasures, and on bright^ views. 
And slumbering Virtae wake at Ii^t to daim 
Another Beings and a fairer Fame. 

Beautiful I^ind 1 wMdii whose quiet shoije 
Lost spirits may forget the stain they bore : 
BeautUful Land ! wiA all thy blended shades 
Of waste and wood, mde rocks^ and level glades. 
On thee^ on thee I gaze, as Moslems look 
To the blest Islands of their Prophet's Book, 
And oft I deem that, linked by magic spell, 
iPardon and Peace upon thy valleys dwell. 
Like two sweet Houris beckoning o'er the deep,r 
The souls that tremble, and the eyes that weep. 
Therefore on thee undying sunbeams throw 
Their clearest radiance, and their warmest glow. 
And tranquil nights^ cool gales^ and gentle showers. 
Make bloom eternal in thy sinless bowers. 
Green is thy turf; stem Winter doth not dare 
To breathe his blast, and leave a ruin there ; 
And the charmed Ocean roams thy rocks around^ 
With softer motion, and with sweets sound : 
Among thy blooming flowers and blushing fruit 
The whisperiilg of young birds is never mute. 
And never doth the streamlet cease to well 
Through its old channel in the hidden dell. 
Oh ! if the Muse of Greece had ever strayed^ 
In solemn twilight, through thy forest sl^de. 
And swept her lyre, and waked thy meads along 
The liquid echo of her ancient song. 
Her fabling Fancy in that hour had found 
Voices of music, shapes of grace, around ; 
Among thy trees, wi^ merry step and glancei. 
The Dryad then had wound her wayward dance. 
And the cold Naiad in thy waters fair 
Bathed her white breast, and wmng her dripping hair. 

Beautifal Land ! upon so pure a plain 
Shall Superstition hold her hated reign ? 
Must Bigotry build up her cheerless sludoe 
In such an air, on such an Earth as thine? 
Alas ! Religion from thy placid Isles 
Veils the warm splendor of her heavenly smiles. 
And the wrapt gazer in the beauteous plan 
Sees nothing dark except the soul of man. 
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Sweet are the links that bind us to our kind^ 
Meek, but unyielding, felt, but undefined ; 
Sweet is the lo^e of brethren, sweet the joy 
Of a young mother in her cradled toy. 
And sweet is childhood'^ deep and earnest glow 
Of reverence for a father's head of snow ! 
Sweeter than all, ere our young hopes depart. 
The quickening Uirob of an impassion'd heart. 
Beating in silence, eloquently still. 
For one loved soul that answers to its thrill. 
But where thy smile. Religion, hath not shone. 
The chain is riven, and the charm is gone. 
And, unawakened by thy wondrous spell. 
The Feelings slumber in their silent cell. 

Hush'd is the voice of Labor and of Mirth, 
The light of day is sinking from the earth. 
And Evening mantles in her dewy calm 
The couch of one who cannot heed its balm.* 
Lo ! where the Chieftain on his matted bed 
Leans the faint form, and hangs the feverish head ^ 
There is no lustre in his wandering eye. 
His forehead hath no show of majesty. 
His gasping lip, too weak for wail or prayer. 
Scarce stirs the breeze, and leaves no echo there. 
And his strong arm, so nobly wont to rear 
The feather'd target, or the ashen spear. 
Drops powerless and cold ! the pang of death 
Locks die set teeth, and chokes the struggling breath ; 
And the last glimmering of departing day 
Lingers around to herald life away. 

Is there no duteous youth to sprinkle now 
One drop of water on his lip and brow? 
No dark-eyed maid to bring with soundless foot 
The lulling potion, or the healing root 7 
No tender look to meet his wandering gaze? 
No tone of fondness, heard in happier days. 
To soothe the terrors of the Spirit's flight. 

And speak of mercy and of hope to-night ? 

I. 

' This sketch of* the death of a New Zealander, and of the^super- 
stition which prevents the offering of any consolation or assistance 
under the idea that a sick man is under the immediate influence of the 
Deity, is taken from the narrative of the death of Duaterra, a friendly 
chieftain, recorded by Mr. Nicholas, Vol. ii. p. 181. 
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All love, ail leave bim !-^terrible and slow 
Along the crowd the whlsper'd munnurs grow : 
* The hand of Heaven is on him ! is it oar's 
To check the fleeting of his numbered hours ? 
Oh not to us, oh not to us is given 
To read the Book, or thwart the will of Heaven ! 
Away, away !' and each familiar face 
Recoils in horror from his sad embrace ; 
The turf on which he lies is hallow'd ground. 
The sullen Priest stalks gloomily around. 
And shuddering friends, that dare not soothe or save. 
Hear the last groan and dig the destined grave. 
The frdntic widow folds upon her breast 
Her glittering trinkets, and her gorgeous vest. 
Circles her neck with many a mystic charm. 
Clasps the rich bracelet on her desperate arm. 
Binds her black hair, and stains her eye-lid's fringe 
With the jet lustre of the Henow's tinge ; ' 
Then on the spot where those dear ashes lie. 
In bigot transport sits her down to die. 
Her swarthy brothers mark the wasted cheek. 
The straining eye-ball, and the stifled shriek. 
And sing the praises of her deathless name. 
As the last flutter racks her tortured frame. 
They sleep together ; o'er the natural tomb 
The lichen'd pine rears up its form of gloom. 
And lorn acacias shed their shadow gray, 
Bloomless and leafless, o'er the buried clav. 
And often there, when, cahnly, coldly bright. 
The midnight Moon flings down her ghasfly light. 
With solemn murmur, and with silent tread. 
The dance is order'd, and the verse is said. 
And sights of wonder, sounds of spectral jQsar 
Scare the quick glance and chill the startled ear. 

Yet direr visions e'en than these remain ; 
A fiercer guiltiness, a fouler stain ! 
Oh ! who shall sing the scene of savage strife. 
Where Hatred glories in the waste of life ? 
The hurried march, the looks of grim delight. 
The yell, the rush, the slaughter, and the flight. 
The aons unwearied in the cruel toil. 
The hoarded vengeance and the rifled spoil. 
And, last of all, tiie revel in the wood. 
The feast of death, the banqueting of Uood, 
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When the wild warrior gazes on his foe 
Convulsed beneath him in his painful throe. 
And lifts the knife, and kneels him down to drain 
The purple current from the quivering vein 1 
Cease, cease the tale ; and let the Ocean's roll 
Shut die dark horror from my wilder'd soul ! 

And are there none to succour ? none to speed 
A fairer feeling aiid a holier creed ? 
Alas ! for this^ upon the Ocean blue. 
Lamented Cook, thy pennon hither flew ; 
For ' this, undaunted o'er the raging brine. 
The venturous Frank upheld his Saviour's sign. 
Unhappy Chief! while Fancy thus surveys 
Hie scatter'd islets, and the sparkling bays. 
Beneath whose cloudless sky and gorgeous sun 
Thy life was ended, and thy voyage done. 
In shadowy mist thy form appears to glide. 
Haunting the grove, or floating on the tide ; 
Oh ! there was grief for thee, and bitter tears. 
And racking doubts through long and joyless years ; 
And tender tongues that babbled of the tbeme^ 
And lonely hearts that doated on the dream. 
Pale Memory deem'd she saw thy cherish'd form 
Snatch'd from the foe, or rescued from the storm ; 
And faithful Love, unfailing and untired. 
Clung to each hope, and sigh'd as each expired. 
On the bleak desert, or the tombless sea. 
No prayer was said, no requiem sung for thee ; 
.Affection knows not, whether o'er thy grave 
The Ocean murmur, or the willow wave ; 
But still the beacon of thy sacred name 
Lights ardent souls to Virtue and to Fame ; 
Still Science inoums thee, and the grateful Muse 
Wreathes the green cypress for her own Peyrouse. 

But not thy death shall mar the gracious plan. 
Nor check the task thy pious toil began ; 
O'er the wide waters of the bounding main 
The Book of Life must win its way again. 
And, in the r^^ons by thy fete endear'd. 
The Cross be lifted, and the Altar rear'd. 
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' From the coast of AiistraUsia the last despatches of La iVynhi^ 
re dated. . Vid^ Quarterly Review A»r Feb. 1810. c ' ^ 
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With farrow'd brow, and cheek serenely £Eur, 
The calm wind wandering o'er his silver hair. 
His arm nplifted^ and his moisten'd eye 
Fix'd in deep rapture on the golden i^y^^— 
Upon the shore^ through many a billow driven^ 
He kneels at last, the Messenger of Heav^a ! 
Long years, that rank the mighty with the weak. 
Have dimmed the flush upon his faded cheek. 
And many a dew, and many a noxious damp. 
The daily labor, and the nightly lamp. 
Have reft away, for ever reft, from him, 
The liquid accent, and the buoyant limb : 
Yet stUl witbip \)xm aspirations swell 
Which time corrupts not, sorrow cannot quell — 
The changeless Zeal, which on, from land to land. 
Speeds the faint foot, and nerves the withered hand. 
And the mild Charity, which, day by day. 
Weeps every wound and every stain away. 
Rears the young bud on every blighted stem. 
And longs to comfort, where she must condemn. 
With these, through storms, and bitterness, and wrath. 
In peace and power he holds his onward path. 
Curbs the fierce soul, and sheathes the murderous steel. 
And calms the passions he hath ceased to feel. 

Yes ! he hath triumph'd !— while his lips relate 
The sacred story of his Saviour's fate, ^ 

While to the search of that tumultuous horde 
He opens wide the Everlasting Word, 
And bids the Soul drink deep of Wisdom there. 
In fond devotion, and in fervent prayer. 
In speechless awe the wonder-stricken throng 
Check their rude feasting and their barbarous song : 
Around his steps the gattiering myriads crowd. 
The chief, the slave, the timid and the proud ; 
Of various features, and of various dress. 
Like their own forest-leaves> confused and numberless. 
Where shall your temples, where your worship be, 
Gods of the air, and Rulers of the sea ? 
In the glad dawning of a kinder light. 
Your blind adorer quits your gloomy rite, ' 

And kneels in gladness on his native plain, 
A happier votary at a holier fane. 

Beautiful La^d ! farewell !— when toil and strife^ 
And all Ibe sighs, and all the sins of life 
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Shall come aboat me, when the light of Truth 
Shall scatter ihe bright mists ihat dazzled youth. 
And Memory muse in sadness on the past. 
And mourn for pleasures far too sweet to last. 
How often shall 1 long for some green spot. 
Where, not remembering, and remembei^d not. 
With no false verse to deck my lying bust. 
With no fond tear to viex my mouldering dust. 
This busy brain may find its grassy shrine. 
And sleep, untroubled, in a shade like thine ! 



W. M. PRJED, 

Coll. Trin. Alumn. 
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DE PARTICULIS ''OUilS ET ''OUnX MH. 



[Vid. Miscell. Critica. Vol. i. P. iii.] 



Nvv 8* vjvix oux er* ecrriv e]$ <re 8^ /SAg^-co, 

Stfoos tov avTO^sipa iruTgcoov fivou 

^Lfv T^S* ahX^^ 1^1^ xocTOXv^crei^ XTavelv 

Ad Sophocl. Electr. 942 sq. Herm. 

Xi^A Brunckium sequuti scripserunt Erfurdtius, Schaeferus, Her- 
maunus, quamquam optiroi libri Mss. et add. veteres in conjuiit:- 
tivo aoristi pritni xaroxv^cri}^ consentient. Quanto quidem amore 
ille amplexus sit Davesii regulam, ab omnibus fere recentioribus 
grammaticis etcriticis canonis loco receptam, ex qua conjunction 
nes caussales Sira>s et oTToog fM}, quum praesentis^ aoristi pritni passivi 
et aoristi secundi conjunct! vojungantur, ab usu aoristi primi aetivi 
et medii recedant, et pro iis indicativi futuruni requirant (cf. 
MaUh. gr.gr. p. 7d8.),illudinquam Brunckii studium ex eonotis*- 
simum est, quod de ratione hujus prsecepti eadeni fere uovies, et 
quod excurrit, repetere et ejus ipsi.caus8a permultos tragicorum 
et Aristophanis locos corrigere ratuni liabebat (v. Br. ad ^scli. 
Prom. 155. ad Soph. Aj. 556. CEd. Tyr. 1392. Eurip. Med. 
325. Aristoph. Lys. 384. 1305. Ran. 378. 1365. Cone. 2,95.) 
Habebant igitur emendandi cupidi, quo niterentur, ubi contra 
prsestantissimpruni codicum consensual conjunctivum aoristi 
primi in futuri indicativum mutabant. Quod nuperrimc Lo- 
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beckiumad Plirynich. p« 735. suo exempio defendisse et justuiBi 
censuisse vehementer doleo. Attamen exstitit unua alterqoe^ 
cui haud exiguus numerus loconun, in scriptoribus pedestris 
orationis inventorum^ pro futuro aoristum ilium exbibentiunii ubi 
optimefirmatam lectionem mutare nefas videretur, dubitatioiieiu ' 
ii^iceret animumque agitaret^ ut Dave«ii hac in re auctoriteti 
nimium tribui existimaret. Nominaodi sunt ex eorum numero 
Heindorfius ad Plat. Protag. p. 476. Heldius in Actt. Monac. 
li. 2. p. 159. l60. et Poppo obss. Thucyd. p. 155. (ed. Tom. 
i. p. 136 sq.) et ad Xenoph. Cyrop. iii. 1. 27* Hi quidem ad 
scriptores pedestris orationis spectarunt; verum nulla ratio 
adesty cur non eodem modo ad poetas extendere liceat aoristi 
primi act. et med. usum canoni isti contrarium^ quemadmoduni 
de particulis ov f/tij Davesii praeceptum in forum vocat Hermanr 
nusin Ephb. Lips. 1807. iii* p. 1771* et ad SophocU Ajac.5i7. 
Idem igitur de illis Kro)^ et Sttco^ fti} valere opinor, quod de oi fn^ 
contra Davesium contendi potest, latiorem videlicet patere usum, 
dummodo recte distinguatur et constituatur, utrum orco^ sit qtuh- 
modo, modum praebens, an ut finem consiliumque indicans* 
Inter utrumque enim non nihil interesse mihi videtur, quamquam 
non nescio, discrimen negari ab Hermanno ad Vig. p. 791* 
(ubi verissime monet, de Sjfco^ idem valere quod de ' otao; ftrij) et 
ad Soph. Ajac. 1200. Illud quidem^ quo quis exprimit, qua 
via rem efficiat, nullam vim habet in constructionem modorum, 
nisi earn; quae simul definitur e totius orationis colore atque con- 
ditioner aut recta aut obliqua, perinde ac is et Latinorum ui; 
potest igitur cum omnibus indicativi, conjunctivi et optativi tem- 
poribus jungi* Ideo non nisi recta progreditur usus cum prs- 
sentis indicativo v. c. II. S. 37* ^pS^v, hcos iiixus* Soph. Trach. 
443. SfFcog $6^el. Xenoph. Cyrop. iii. 3. 20. et al., cum perfecto 
^urip. El. 1054. Matth. hcog reSy^xs reU Alterum Swa^s, quo 
finis rei faciendsB declaratur, indicativum^ conjunctivum, opta- 
tivum eo modo requirit^ quem certis argumentis probarunt Her- 
mann, de emend, rat. gn gr. p. 206 sq. ad Vicer. p. 850 sq. 
Mattfa. gramm. p. 733 sq. Monk, ad Eurip. Hippol. 649. et 
minus caute Elmsl. ad Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1389. Ut tva, hcog 
etiam, conjunctio caussalis, nunquam cum prsdsentis aut per- 
fecti indicativo construitur, nisi aliam expositionem postulante 
totius enunciationis ratione. Tota autem utriusque usus par- 
ticular inoos diversitas in eo continetur^ quod, ubi modm agendi 
ostenditur, ipsa actio primas totius sententiae partes obtinetj^ ubi 
vero consilium significatur, quo agens uteris^ vis enunciationis 
comprehenditur in verbo orationis rectae^ quae particiflain istam 
exhibenti obliquas proxime praecedit aut cum ea arctissime con- 
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jmtltL ett, ttfi yidt, nt res exemplo lucem sibi tindie^t^ ann^ 
cKvfmi^ itt eo turn ut vaktu sit orationis color, quum UIImI 
etira qutmofio valeas coinpanHrerii. Alteram invertendo hime 
efoWet Bensttin : valetudinem servare non potts, nisi curanJh tV 
MMumtfffl valetudinis servanda est cura: alteitim dnpieiendd 
httt doceberifl : modus cura vaktudinem comparat. Utrumque 
m IpttCe ita reddit oirwiiKSf ^»S ^^^i^if non male fades ; du- 
|liex autem per se roanet constructionis ratio, qaum 9img iU fa. K 
ooBJanctiviiin postulet ob prsgressum prssens o-irovS^i^ftrt^ 
gUomodo nuUflm in conjunctivum vim exerceat, qui tamen rdct^ 
adhibeturi ut demOnstret, fieri aliquid posse suppeditata ratiotie^ 
car fieri possit. Cavendum modo, ne fraudi sit verriaculum 
nostrum mf,(Angl. as, how) quod quum in utramque enuuciafioi- 
dMd congruere videatur, juste nil nisi modum actionis co^noscS 
patitur. Sed haec nunc nactenus. Ex illo nota, aliter se habere 
Mm eo^ a quo discessimus, £urip. Med. vers. 1090. 

quetn ita recte emeudarunt novissimi editores, Elmsleio scite 
pionente^ iiFcog esse 7rep Tponto, ignorante quidem veram Bruncki- 
8119 vel potius Bamesiaoae emendationis ipi^fovvi (antea Iq;e- 
batur iM»^\) rationem^ quam hoc modo apte ob oculoa fer^ 
Matthiaeus : '' de quo ob sequens 6iroiev XbI^ouo-i vix quisquam 
dubitet." Non debebat igitur Elmsleius, Brunckii vestigia pre- 
mens, cujus notam ad Med, 325. citat, hunc ipsum versum cum 
illo confundere, quum non aeque otoo; ibi modum indicet, sed 
finem.* Quare non aptis exemplis utitur Britannus egregius 
iEsch. Prometh. 85. et 468. 

Sed omnino versui in fronte bujus schedulse conspicuo cer^ 
jemendatione restituendum est xaroxv^trv^, quemadmodum alii9 
in locis coi\junctiones caussales oircos et o?roo(ft^ cum conjunctiyp 
abristi primi activi mediique constructs tragicis vindicandae sunt, 
ubi rectum membranae prsecipiunt. Illud ipsum, quod Her- 
mannus et Elmsleius de particulis ou /uu^ senserunt (neuter enim 
aententiam suam ubei'ius explicuit, id quod in posterum spero 
fore,^ caussae etiam erit, cur hcos et Zifms /x^ justam usus latio- 
rem extensionem recuperare sequiim sit* Videamus vero^ quas 

' Quo in loco duplicetn lectionem, fi^^ et fupus bonorum codd. edi- 
tionumque veterum auctoritas tuetur, quod secus eventuni'm fuis3e opi- 
Dor» 81 MWi ku I. parttcula caussalis esseu Sed aliud argumentum fu^uf 
prsferrijubet. 

* Elmsleiiim video ad Bacch. 314. ita promisisse: ''Dawesio aliisque, 
qui oitfAiiyp^et similia soloece did statuunf, copiose respondebu ad 
Sophocl. (Ed. Col. 179.*'— Ceterum exerapla^olutse orationis v.ap. Hein- 



^ibi voliierit DaTeniisisegiilMn Buain constituendo, ex q«a ikm 
4iHain, sed .centeiMi exempla corrigenda esse sequitur^ si veiSa esU 
fiiiiide autem statiiit, >'quod miaquafli conspicialur aoristus iUc 
ad dktas voctdas refereadus, prseterquam ubi a^tri mtio ifotu* 
rum recipiat; coin contra taawo ftiturum indicativum sexoemis 
Hl.locis exsCet cum voculis illis conjunctum, quomm hi naUoiii 
advis metri legibus acristus ille invebi possit/' De futuri qnU 
detn l^tima adhibitione nemo diibitabit ;' Davesii autem ration 
ctnatio ex co^ quod non usque quaque locum inter se commu* 
tare possint du« res positSB, ad id duota, ut ostendat^ alterutram 
tantum jure recipi posse, vt qusevis ejusmodi argumentatio laba^ 
et St subtilis vera tamen esse nequ^t. Kx ilia locum commutatidi 
interdum inopportunitate et impotentia sequitur potitis^ onicuir 
que constmctionum iilarum, ad quas ipsas transeiUiins, ioesse 
peculiare aliquid, alteram ab altera discernens. .Nisi f6rte aliss 
iDtercedant causssK, quibus perspectis in suspicionem eadat ilia 
coQstructio, de qua nobis non certissinium est. Igitur necesse 
etat Davesium percontari, annon aliqua diversitas intercedat 
aorisli prtmi usum inter et futuri indicativi^ praemissis conjunct 
tionibns twmg et iinos jttij ; qusB profecto adest* Rem deciarabo 
ex iEschyii loco, quern mecuih communicavit vir quidam ami* 
cissimusy Cfaoeph. v. 262-— 4., qui in edd. Schutzii et Butleri 
italeguntur: 

y\aKr<ni§ X^P^^ ^ ftirf awayytlkif rait 

wpos rohg xparQiiyras. 
Porson. Iffxayyikfi ; Aldinse et Roborteliianse lectionem vulgafam 
verifsimam censeo. Qui versus idcirco in nostram rem optime 
convertuntur, quia junctim apparent futururo etaorifttns. primus 
jMist offw^ jtft^. Nimirum tHplex oritur con^deratio definiendo 
lUi discriminty temporis, extensionis, et agendi fiius. Et primnm 
vespiciendum ad tempus ; futurum enim locum habet, ubi i^ 
aliquam^ cujus caussa agendum est, in posterum effe<)tuiti iri 
aut speramus aut metuimus, nescii, quo tempore id eveniat, 
serius an ocjus ; aoristi usus postulatur, ubi persuasio Mippetit, 
rem iilam futuro quideni, sed quod certius indicari possit^ tem- 
pore persrgendam esse. Altera ratio innuit iictionem a'ut 



doiL ad Plat. Phsuloo. p. 44.; neque unsenda sunt Iocs, quae corrigi 
vult Matthiaeus er. gr. §. 516. b. not. 1. Falsum tenet Moiikius quoque 
ad Eurip. HippoT. (^9. 

' V. praeter Ma^th. jgramm. gr. p, 738. Abresch. diluc. Thue. p. 445* 
Toiip. emend, ad 8uM. Tom. i. p. 45. Morus ad hoer. Pan. p* b9^ 
Spohn. Jacobs, addit. anim. ad Allien, p. 346. ad Achill. Tat. p. 9S8# 
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celeriiMi perficiendatn atque uno quasi momenlo abtolvendadi ; 
ant longius durantem vel saepius repetitam» TertiutB mo- 
tnentum constituit consilium actionis, <}uod nobis non pro* 
ponere possumus, nisi cuncta exspectatione, fore ut propo- 
silum assequamur: et ea quidem ioquendi conditio^ ex qua 
iUa exspectatio aut ciarius aut obscurius innucnda eat, verbi 
flexionem mutat. Ita rem se habere puto, quum tragici aut 
.futurum aut aoristum cum particulis junguut, ut futurum adhi- 
beant, ubi qui certo aliquo consilio agit, dubius est^ an ad finem 
optatum penreniat, itaque facit, fieri tantum posse, ut finem 
assequatur, aoristum usurpent, ubiquis dicit^ se.aliquid facere 
aut facturum esse, vel alios monet, eventum consilii ita certuni 
ponens, ut eum fere jam pro re facta habeat.' Quod igitur 
^^Iscbylus chorum ita loquentem iostitdity ut futurum vfv<rsrai 
aoristo &%ayy%l\y^ praeniittat^ eo consilio fecisse videtur, ut ille 
significet audiri posse incerto tempore^ aut multa aut pauca^aed 
nescire se, an revera audiatur, quae illi nunc non reticeant, qui- 
bus verba facit ; contra non dubius heeret, quin is, qui dicta au- 
diverit, audita principibus renuntiaturus sit, et quidem festinan- 
ter, in quo simul opponitur dicendi actus transcursu quasi per- 
agendus. Ex qua quidem sententia verba ista latine sic exponas: 
tacete ; nisi enim taceatis, Jacile audiat aliquis aliquando, qua 
loquuturi estis ; turn vero persuasum habeo, hac ilium statim 
principibus esse renuntiaturum. Alia etiam exempla subjungara. 
Ad futuri usum vide Sopbocl. Pbil. 1068. IO69. x^P^' <^* M 
wp^ktvavi Yunfoiii mp eov, ijftwy Mrw^ ftij t^v tu;^*' J^iotfiepii$, ne 
nobis hanc nostrdmfortunam aliquando corrumpas ; id quamvis 
non certe sciam an eveniat. Eurip. Ipli. Taur. lOSO. <ro$ 819 jxe- 
Affiv ypi} raK)C, Sveog e^u xei>uos hoc innuit : cura, nam si curas^ 
facile cetera bene procedent. Elect. 8S9. ou^ oWcoj ^rftwr-njp/af Joi- 
vaa-ifMtrteL, ^iaS* ivri AwpixYis ohei ris rifiiv xo^iS* ; nonne aliquis 
nobis cultrum ferety qui putet, nos • accepto ilio sacrificium esse 
celebraturos? Haec sufficiant. Aoristum ut videas jure suo 
positum, cf. locum, qui disputationis ansam praebuit, ubi Electra 
Chrj^spthemidem alloquitur: *^ adte respicio, ne cuncteris,mecum 
JEgisthum occidere s. itaj ut nunc certissime et statim occidas. 
Murip. Troad. 445. orsTx', oifco$ TkyifTT e$ aSou wpi^lcp yunuooiJ^iioL, 
nt^nubamus (ubi jam propter Ta^Krr* futurum poni nequit), id 
quod quidem revera facturi sumus. Plutarch. Alcib. £3. eXsyev 

• 

' De simili aoristi usu v. Matth. ad Eurip. Med. 1053. Gramm^ gr. §. 
506. S., ad quern tamen non referendus est II. S. vs. 158., cujus in gram- 
matlca aliam explicationem addidit, priori suae et Boeckhianae (adPind. 
Pytb. iv. 66. Isthm. v. 5.) longe praeferendam. 



rouro ^fimnf, &ra);-j3aa:iXfv0'«0'iy. Thuc. ii* 67* SirtH f4r/3x«r 
4^a^iy.' Ita ^uoque res conspidtur, ubi omitUiotuv op^v,. !p^ 
et simiiia, cujus exempla dederuut Valcken. ad Herod. p^477* 
ad Theocr* Adon. p. 30. Kuster. ad Aristoph. Plut. 326. 



ad Alciphn epp. p. 194. Beck, ad Aristofm. A v. 13i« Bruiidc 



ad Soph. Phu. 55.> qui hie quoque more tuo mutavit, ubi 
mutandum^ Erfurdt. ad Ajac. 557* 2^un. ad Vig. p. 435.. a. 3,. 
Herm. ib. p. 792. Schaef. ad Bos. p. 643. ell. p. 657. ad Pors^ 
Hecub. 402. Jacobs, ad Achill. Tat. 1. c. Caye vero cum 
ejusmodi IqcU talia confuodas^ io quibus Srw^^particula compa- 
rativa ex abundantia quadam sermouis adjicitur, ut Eurip. lie- 
cub. 395., ad quern vs. v. not. Matth. I^rm. de ell. et pleon^ 
p. 201. ad Viger. p. 791 sq* Seidl. ad £urip. Troad. 1 17« . 

Ab hoc usu pauiluium iu eo recessisse videntur Grseci, quod 
plerumque oTreog ut cum futuro addunt, verbis sperandi prsegrps- 
sis^ Sirng ft^ ne post verba timendi cum aoristo primo construunt. 
lllud ostendunt v. c. Eurip. Heracl. 1051. f/ai yig aXTiVjif Sgtp§ 
altig voerfffOLg C»y ^* SxjSoXffi; vtoyoi;. Soph. Electr. 951. Hiq. 
xai Twi^fttfyroi fti)xer cXir/o^; otoo; reu^ffi tot ; hoc demonstrant 
Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1075. Ss^i;^* Svcu^ ftij *x ri]^ viwin^ t^ST 
hapfijllfff xaxei, ubi me non movet, quod contra bonos libros 
Brunck. Schaef. Erf. Elml. scripserunt ava^^r^^ti, prsegresso jam 
Heatbio, cujus exemplum sequutus est Porsonus quoque (Aris- 
tophanica p. 183. Dobr^), Eurip. Heracl. 259. opuos 8s kuIww 
fti) rpstrySf 9xa>$ ci ri; (Tinf vouo') /Scojxou roDS* iTPOtnrourif filoL, quod in 
&wo(nraKrei injuria mutavit Elmsleius. Quod quidem evenisse 
puta lingua magis accedente ad hominum sensum a uatura iosi- 
tum^ quippe quum metus fortior sit affectus quam spes, resque 
adversas nobis celerius accidere putemus quam secundas contin- 
gere. De quo linguae ingenio alias plura. 

Verum et aoristi secundi formse passivae usum negare videtur 
Davesius^ quo commotus Eurip. Hippol. vers. 520. SeSoi;^', 
Siroog ftoi [/Lti ?Jay ^av^s (ro^^ corrigendum putabat Monkius^ qui 
dedit ^avsi. At non minus veri vestigia relinquunt huic opinioni 



' Quse quum hactenus scripseram, forte in manus inctdit libellus, cete- 
roauin etiam bonse frugis, cui titulus est: " De orationum Olynthiarum 
oraine scr. Rud. RaucSeiutein. Prsef. est Fr, Passaw, Ace. fascic. obser* 
vatt. philol. et crir. in Demosth. Philipp; auct. J. H. Bremio {auetort hoc 
sensu serioris latinitatis est) Lps. 1821.'^ £x quo quum videram Bfe* 
mium in eadem palaestra versatum (p. 74. 75.), mea libenter retip6re 
volui ; quum argumenta illius inspexissem a meis diversa, haec peritiori- 
bus dijudicanda tradere ausus sum, ut me, si erraveriro, meliora edo- 
ceant, enixe rogans. 
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addictti quipt>e ^ui dtreatit, tie id odio quodam illitu abrtiti 
lhciaiit4 ut etthn dubiuuri aequeat, tragicos pnesertiin aorbtum 
mmum formw passive secundo ejusdeni format prseCulisse (v. 
Fors. ad Eurip. Vhotn, 96 U advers. p* 1^1. Buttth. ffrataun. 
maj. Tom. 1. p. 43 1 .) mintme tatnen^ pneterquam ubi emu 
aliusmodi quadadi titii suspicione conspicitur secaud^s ill«, 
cpmoino est auferendus, quum proprie notione sua non diflferat 
ab altero, et plerumqoe usus sive molliori sive duriori elbcu- 
tidoe, prottt sententia ferebat^ sit constitutus. (Cf. fiejtnann. ad 
JBorip. Hec. SSi.) Ceterum gaudent perfecCa et aorista passiTa 
sa^us sisnificatione media (Matth. gramm. & 493. c. et quos 
famdant Heitn. ad Vieer. p. 748. Spohn. ad Isocr. Paiieg. p. 
103.), tit edam ^avp ; iilo loco, rejectum ab Blmsleio quoqiie (jbA 
Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1O750 ct Matthiaeo. • 

oingularis qasedam loquendi ratio conspicitur in ^o, quod 
MMpe M^ junctum videas cum odx Irri v. c. Soph. Ailt. ^90. 
GBd. CoL ]. 7e. Phil. 522. £1. 1471. Eurip. Med. 173. Ipb. 
Taur. 385. 666. Hippol. 605. et at. Quam constractioneut 
Latini imitati'sunt iis non est quod; interest vero, quod tin hff, 
itetitg, ffkiBL nil coutinet nisi roajorem vim enunciationi rectae addi- 
tam^ rarissime cum conjunctivo construitur, ita profecto n6A 
inidit, futttro frequenter additum. Idem est 0ux Irv i^. V. 
Daves, misc. p. 276. 

Ex iis, quae jam disputavimus, elucet simut, non ejusdem 
stiffHS es^e illud oro)^, quod inservit modum definiendo cum eO|' 
qoo consilium editur, utpote alterum ab extensione particutse 
iK&^f alterum producta conjunctione m^ exortum. 

Dab. Bonnae. H. HARLESS. 
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OBSERV. AD TACITUM SGR. T. BADfiff. 



[Vkl. Miscell. Critics. Vol. x. P. in.] 

Ak. \f 73. ** Rubrio crimini dabatur violatum peijurio nomen 
Attgusti.'^ Lege cum Freinsbemio numen Jvgusti. Ibid. 3^ 66. 
Silanum-^corripiunt^ olgectantque violatum Augusti numen, 
spretam Tiberii majestatem. 
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4p 2. '* Vim pnefecturae, tnodicam antea, intenditj dispersas 
per urbieiiii cohortes una in.castra cdnducendo; dt slinid .ii&peria 
acqiperent, numeroque, et robore, et visu inter se, fidacia ipsisy 
' in ceteros metus crederetur/' Scribe redderettrj id est, effice- 
retur. Livius 3, 26. tantamvastitatem in Sabino agro reddi^ 
dit. Utrumque verbum in Mss. confundi^ ostendit Burmannus 
ad Val. Flaccum 2, 9Qt. 

. 14^ 31. '' rapiunt anna, commotis ad rebellationem TrinobUl- 
lijbns, et qui alii uondum servitio facti, resumere libetitateni 
occultis coqurationibus pepiserant/* Lege : qui alii wmdvm 
tervitia, hoc est, BeTyi,JacH. Livius 2, 10. tervitia regum 
superborum. 

Hist 1, 8. '' Rufus, vir &cundus, et pads artibus, bellif 
inexpertus." Faernus verbb pacit artibm addi volebat claris. 
Verior, Tacitique consuetudini propior Rhenani est ratio, intel<- 
ligentis ex sequenti verbo expertus. Ita et infr. c. $9. alii faf" 
midine augentes, quidam minora vero, augentes scilicet, verum. 
Annal. 12, .54. Cumano,cuiparsprovincuB habebafur: ita diwr 
sit, lit huic Galilaorum natio, Felici Samarita parerent. divir 
iii sc. part]bus« ibid. c. 64. Agrippinap qtuB filio dare impe^ 
rium, tolerare imperitantem nequibat. dare imperium intellige, 
quibat. Eadem aefectiouis figura dixit Livius 43, 17* lEoarma^ 
postulantibus Aquileiemium legatis, ut numerum colonorum 
auger et, IdOOfamiUa ex senatusconsulto script iB etc. ubi ^de 
Doering. et ad 41, 20. 

Ibid. 87. ** Curam navium Oscus libertus retinebat, ad obser-^ 
vandam bonestiorum fidem invitatus.'' hoc est, occasionem nac* 
lus ad observandam bonestiorum fidem. Velleius 2. 129, 3. 
Quotiens populum congiariis honoravit, senatorumque eensum, 
cum id senatu auctore facere potuit, quam libenter explevit, ut 
neque luxuriam invitaret,nequehonestampaupertaJtempa'' 
teretur dignitate destitui* 

De Orat. Dialog, c. 26. " Equidem non negaverim, Cassiuni 
Severum — posse oratorem vocari, quanquam in magna par^ 
libronim suorum plus vis habeat, quam sanguinis. Forte: 
plus bills, hoc est, irse, quomodo legi volebat Guronovius. 
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[Vid. Miscell. Critica. Vol. i. P.m.] 

^Li ANUS in Historia Animalium i. 45. p. 29. de dryoicolapte 
ave haechabet: Zcoov Bs o SpuoxoXamj^ If o3 aga xai xixK^rcu* 
J^u /xfv yoip hifU(^og hrUvprov, xoXovrci 8s &qei rovrep retg ipvs. Ad 
quae verba Schheiderus in curis secundis^ quae penes me sunt^ 
baec notavit: *^ Ita vulgatur. Sed xixkt^ou notionem suani de- 
mum accipit e sequentibus tx^t fih. Igitur yip seclusi et di- 
stinctionem mutavi. Nam vix feret aliquis dictionem xlxXi^rai i 
ipuoxoXamn^g Ik rou ipvoxoXoarrov** Fugit viruro doctissimum 
vera loci depravati restituendi ratio. V ilium enim non est in 
Verbis e^si jxtv y^cg— sed in iis, quae praecedunt : 10 o3 "APA xci 
xfxX)]rai. Scribendum autem procul dubio: If oS ^PAi tuA 
kixXi^TM. Cujus emendationis Veritas apparet ex L. i. c. :i^xxvi. 
de pisce remora: ^ ii Wevvltf Sirep^si rag vavg, xai If o3 ^roifi xoXoD- 
ftfv auT^y. et magis etiam de eodem pisce ii. c. xvii. Xa;^m if 
(Sv 8pa TO oyojxa. Eadem fortasse medicina adhibenda loco vexar 
to in Variis Hist. L. i. c. xv. ubi de columbis: elru roov vetyrrav 
yMVopJvoov, i ip^v efXrvrusi airoig, aireXauycDV uthm tIv ^iofov, ^cunv, 
Iva fjiyj fiaa-xavtaoa-tj AtAPA roDro. Hae si sincere scriptaj probari 
debet Coraii ratio, postrema verba interpretantis per h& ys roD* 
TO, i. e. hoi TO iii^a-fjiM. Sed vide, an non scribendum sit : o 
iUpr^v l^«Tusi uuTolg, oTTiXavvoov avrm T^y ^8ovoy, fourh* Jva fti) 
pacrxavimci APAi FAP toDto. In his sedes, quam ya^ occupat, 
nemini offensioni erit, qui meminerit eorum, quae scripsit J9er- 
mann* ad Orpheum p. 826. et Schaferus in Meletem. p. 76. 

In Historia Anim. i. c. xlvi. p. 30. de cuyoSoyTi pisce, ejus- 
que captura : xal ol fih ifupanTayiMVOi elg touto ar^s^oSo'iy. Ix Se 
T^j? &X)i(iTplcig ayiXr^g (rvvodoov oi^lxsTO, xa) xarairtm to ayxKrrpov, 
iprilitag Xaficov fita-iov r^y iXeociv. Gronovius pro *EK 8i corrigit 
EI Ss-^quo admisso proxima quoque corrigenda forent. Sed 
valde suspicor, JEUanum scripsisse, mx Se t^^ aXXorplag uyiXt^g 
— quod et praecedentibus consentaneum, ol a-vvoSovTBg ovx sl(ri jxo- 
vIm, et sequentibus, ipiii/^lag Xa^wv [naiov T^y ciX(o<riv, De litteris 

iig etlx facile inter se permutatis vide Porson. in Advers. p. 53, 

In historia de accipitre L. ii. c. xlii. p. 67. legitur: ci 8e 

cwyLOTog oc^^toli, p^evu ayevaTOg xoc) totoO, edv elg avKaxa hrox^^ 

slj avipoavog, Conr. Gemerus priora quatuor verba, quae contex- 
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turn turbant, delenda censuit. Alii aliter tentarunt; iios quoqii^ 
in Append. *ad Porson. Adv. p. 311. Nihil difficuhatis super^ 
esset, verbis sic scriptis : ti li ^coftaro^ l^/trai, jeasvcj Ayivm^ 

xat 9roTOu De vocibus Trcojxa et crwjxa inter se permutatis dixi 

in Not. ad Anth. Pal. p. 649- 

De perdicuni maribus L. iii. 16. p. 85. narrat ^tianus: 
ovTto li loTiv airokeuTTov ri rdSv TBpiUoov ytvog, wrf ^etv airovs &ro* 

kmo^ i^ivTOWFi, xoii vaiovo'i rt xo) 'jtuIovtm frixporara. In bis IsroH 
ifyxrtv ex Cod. Mon. emendavimus in Not. ad Anth. Pal. pi 
62; Praeterea Schneiderus 6 jx^p^aptTi]^ in Cur. sec. aut slg aut 
irpo^ abundare monuit. Neutrum abundat^ sed scribendum: aVk 
htlrvfieg §1$ ^PY^ ^g^^ oXA^Xou^ l^arrovtri. L. viii.i. p,254, 
oSroi 8s &pa «l xiwf^^flKa^ov /tey tfigaa-ai, ij crut wiMFwrtnv arifiil^cth' 
(rr ^edpowTi St M ro&^ X^ovra^ arrovTsg, PhUokrat, Vit. Soph. 
II. 12. p. 593. xa2 i; tFopioKw arret, ubi vett. editt. onrrci. Uo- 
rum vocabulorum permutatio frequentissima est. 

. De belluonum luxuria, qui pavones ob colorum pulcritudinem 
mactant, L. ili. 42. p. 100. rou yoip Spvitos rei pAf irrepa, xAtilos 
hr), ri Si -cwfui {y rt oMev. Scribendum procul dubio^ ^ ri ^ 
oiiiv. Sic enim solet Mlianus^ quod non inobservatum reliquit 
Conr. Gesnerus in Prolegg. p. xxv. Debebat autem hoc 
scriptor elegantium locutioinum curiosissimus^ Herodoto L. iii. 
140. p. 270. SS. ivafiifin^t ii ^ ug ^ odhlg «-». ubi vid. Falcke-* 
narium. Ad rem conf. Horat. if. Serm. ii. 23. sq. 

# * * ' 

Apud Plutarchum initio libri wip) ^aqno^ayloLg, cujus non* 
nisi particulae supersuot, T. ii. p. 993. B. legitur: iyeo i\ 
tavfiJifyi xa) t/vi Triiet xa) volet "^fUXV 9 ^^^ ^ wgwrog Mpcowog 
^^oiTO ^ivov VTOiuotTif xo^i T«0yi}xoTo; Ccoou ;^8/^f0-i irpocT^^rflnFo 
<rupx6s' xa) vexpm o'coimltcov xa) eliiXoov vQoiifjLBVog rpairel^as, o^« 
XM rpo^y^v xa) xpocr^ri tlvfTv rci fuxgov ifMrpoaiev fipv^OfLtm 
fuiqif^ xa) ^ieyyofji^tva xa) xtvovfuva xoi jSAerovra. In Ins verbis 
duo videbantur depravata Wyttenbachio; primum vgotri^aro, 
quod in vpwri^ava-e censebat mutandum, fortasse propter praece- 
dens ^^^aro ; turn, quod certius, verba xa) vgoa-irt shslv, in quibus 
existimabat latere vpo^^dri iroisTy. De vonlv non dubito quin ve- 
rum sit, sed in prsecedentibus syllabis lenius requiro remediumi 
Quum mihi in his verbis poetici sermonis vestigia deprehendisse 
videar, his inhaerens legendum esse suspicor : 

S^a xoA rpo^^v x ut o u ^ 
Ir^i} iroif tv ra jutixpov e/xTpoo'tsir 

/3pu;(oj(My« fupi}. quae de Polypbe|no> aliquo aut.de eimili mon- 
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stro dkta esse potuerunt. frAij iroifTy pro xime cer te abest alt 
frMMTiiVf nee xurwg multum abhorret a xai ir^(. Nicander 
Alexipb. ▼• 12S. mpn^avouo-i 8* Av/ai Bm^ifixof, ro9i xoyS^; M^ 
fKure^ 1^^ yarrpig. Alciph. L. in. 7* p. d92. wKtiwa ^ twri 
TO xirro^ T^( yaarpig laifnv avayxifymf. Orpheui ap« C&m. 
ili^x. p. 63, fi9« et 723, 7* Ituycov xpeilris yof^y x^9(. Alia de 
translato vocabuii nvrw^ usu dedi in Addit. ad Atbeo. p. d43. 
Hon minus recte acripseris: iifanmirfof^v yttwfhf IrXii vo'isir 
7<1 yuxpiy 2/xirpM^ /}^ux^fMMi /uipi)— solutia a icriplore poate 
Qiiiiieris. 

Ibid. p. 995. C. ti tdT( /imv wpwro$s ixffvpi; iirixtip^«^i rAfXS^ 
^ayiiy r^v alr^ tif fTroi m^^av xa] ri^ Awofiav. la hia prinHua 
yidetur acribenduni Ha\ toi$ fuv ir^^roK — Sed boc leva eat prsi 
idtero. Novissima euim vocabula graviter laborant WyUem* 
bac/di quidem conjeetura, dp l^oi ^ A^ayni^ rns ianptti^ noa 
muitis, puto, probabitur. Verbuoi thro$ oiutanditni ia §hm$p 

unde Data sjUaba ira$. Qua deleta, proxima emendatiuneih hik* 
bent expeditsm. Scribendum enini| ni fallor: ri^ eirUtp Jtf 
tlfl-oi; iv/xijrov iatoptav. wopidm iHvincibiiem,qviBmifA proxi^ 
aiit froXX^v appellat xa) ^ij^avov ieiroflmv. Obiter mon^o^ hi 
Pkilostraii Vit. Apoll. vi. i. p. 22S. lectionem verbis r^^ ^F^f- 
r6p9u Aifiwus, in Acciaidii exemplari adscriptam, tnnifrw^ cujus 
iaterpretationero frustra circomspiciebat Olearius, depravatum 
eaae ex io$nvfTw, <juod le^tur in marg. Cod. Vratisl. Hubo 
codicem comparavit OUarius, sed tanta cum levitate,- ul nee 
banc, nee alias complures ejus lectiones animadvefteret. 

Ibid. p. 994. C. iterum. poetas verba latere suspicor iq his: 
I) fil Ma njv y^v ravniv xai njv Spovpuv amfixi^ois ^jXTnrXif<rfMyipr 
'ifUpiw xApwoOf, xa) fipd^v^oiv Siarayveov, twena {nrofixi^as %9U TOi| 
Xi}foi^ rovroi^, KAI HOT rivo^ utpag vray^vv iSeoy xal jp»« 
Pirriv, §lra i^eig hulvu xapwcluciai xa) Aigt^scrtai, jiiE]x\(fOiTO irc^l 
rourcov. £gregiam in his correctionem Xylandri atgag pro fiS^a; 
Wyttenhamii Codd. confirmarunt. Sed in proximis corrigendis 
libri nos destituunt. Sterilium plantarum nomina latere appa<- 
ret ; sed qua?nam ilia sint, tion tam facile dixeris. Ad senaum 
bonum foret : l^rsira xtic^&Xi^ag ifox) sv roT; kifioig rouTOig ^AKAP" 
JIOT Ttvos cilpai oTop^tw ^H Sa/xvov \ xuvoVjSaTov. in quibus hicu- 
lenta trimetrorum vestigia : 

eilgag araxfi^ y\ \ iil^fw 19 xuvoVjSarov. 

Paulo post p. 995. £• veterum scriptorum verba, a Plutar- 
cho congesta, mira ab ejus epitomatore perturbaca sunt. De 
reliquis nuitc quidem 8ecuru8> unum muuebo. Legitur ipter 
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alia : et6y^ ^i|pjf ^n^^ crof coranj^ xari^ rov *HpoixXurov loixsy. 01 

wKt^alg* Addendum esse xevoi non fugit Wyttenbtichium, idque 
jam J^lander expresserat ; nop autem excidit illud Tocabulum^ 
sed adest totidem litteris ; modo sublato loixiy, quod abundat, 
scribas : xari rdy *HpaxXsirw» Oi xf vo) iri3oi. — Quod qjuam 
facile in toixiv depravari potuerit, in oculos incurrit. 

Ibid. p. 996. C. xai wiroTott 6 r^^ irtnnjAt/a^ xvxmiv, Anrtp i 
riii Klpx^s <oil»s aiv»$ xvxuiv iarurag Tf ySov^ tu Quum ihius 
liber sex vocabula 6 r. HC. eo. 0. x, omittat^ ejus tamen omissio- 
nis causa manifesta ro 6ftoioriXfuTov^ Wyttenbachius, vitiosis r^- 
cuiis, corrigity anrfidjilots xox^dvfAnr^ &ir&nig xm) yw^flui-. QqcKi 
mibi Ipoge videtur poathabendnni coojeclune jitepkanif qui bex-^ 
a^B^tnini fiuxit ; «p8!y«^ ^vvatf x\)9^m\f ktrav^f m yo9us rt. At lu 
.ifidQ tin fueric : ri^ wwnfittag x^xtm^ m^nf 6t^( Kipx^s imiimg, 
— iSwfctg xpxi9¥f jmfiTcti rn yiwg rt • ubi uno vooabulo addito hexi> 
fHHetruiQ habebis int^errimuiD : 

[jrixpwotxai] KUXMV Siitoif, amirms m yiwg rf t 
Ppculum Circes I quo bibeiites in sues mutabantur, recte vocatur 
mjlifim iaiAm^ i<)que ad amusaim respondet praB^odenUbua, driif 
«t^9jCM(^ xuxcfl^; idque recte dicitur vmcere (xvxav) u 9* effic^re 
^ creare fhlorfs, fraude$ et ejulatiomefi. . 

Ultima. baruai e<p|ogarmii p, QSQ^ A* versatur in axaminando 
Stpicprum dicto,quo boqiinibus quidquawi.cMim brutis commune 
f$99e negabatur. Ad baP9 piurticqlwui, cigua noiiqiai initiim 
•uperest^ pertinere vidontur «erba» qim nan suq loco l^^nlua 
p4 990« A. Sti irgps rat HhAytk ^oi. llxtuwi iidat My hnw. quA 
verba non Plutarchi sunt, sed alius cujusdam, qui ea margiuft 
pro iemmate adscripserat. Unde factumi ut in alium locumt 
Iransiata^ textui tamere inserantur* Idque nnlluf dubito iotel- 
iexisse atiam Meziriacum, virum acuUsaimum> qui base vwbm 
dblenda ceosuiu 
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NOTICE OF 



Ancient unedited Monuments^ principally of Grecian 
art; illustrated and explained by James Mill.in- 
OEN, Esq. F.S. A. Member of the Academies ofAr- 
chtjeology at Rome, of Herculaneum , at Naples, of 
the Sciences at Munich, S^c. Folio. London. 1822. 



A.MONO our antiquarian readers there are, we presume, bat 
few, if indeed any, to whom the high reputation oi Mr. Millin- 
gen is not already well known ; reputation justly acquired, no 
less by the classical erudition and the ingenuity evinced in his 
various works, illustrating many precious monuments of Grecian 
art, than by the taste displaj'ed in his selection of subjects. We 
more particularly allude to his publications in the French lan- 
guage; the ** Recueil de quelques m^dailles Grecques in6dites/' 
printed at Rome in 1812, 4to; the ^^ Peintures antiques ini- 
'dites de Vases Grecs/' Rome, 1813, folio, with 63 plates ; and 
the ^^ Peintures de Vases Grecs de la Collection de Sir John 
Goghiil, Bart." Rome, 1817, folio, with 52 plates. On all 
these works it is our intention to offer some remarks in future 
numbers of this Journal; meanwhile, the volume now before us 
contains the first four of sixteen portions that are to complete 
this splendid and interesting publication, in which Mr. Millin- 
geu's object is >^ to communicate to the literary world such 
ancient monuments of art as are gradually discovered ; it ¥rill 
contain also those exbting in different collections, but which 
have not been, published; and such as have been given but inac- 
curately, and are susceptible of new explanations and observe- 
tions. The work will include vases, marbles, bronzes, coins, 
gems, &c. Each number will be confined to monuments of one 
class, and shall be complete in itself without reference to a sub- 
sequent number." 

The four numbers, constituting Part I., now under considera- 
tion, relate to Greek vases, of which the painted devices are ex- 
plained by our learned author with his usual ability and consum- 
mate knowledge of ancient mythology. Besides a vignette 
which decorates the title-page, and a plain engraving at the end, 
this volume is illustrated by 24 plates, traced and colored' in 
exact imitation of the original paintings. Plates i. ii« and iii. 
represent the extraordinary figures and inscription on a vase of 
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die Amphora class^ a singular monument of earij Grectan art, 
found in 18 1 3^ by Mr. Burgon, near Athens, on the road lead- 
ing from. that city to Thebes; it was discovered at the depth of 
about three feet in the ground, and contained some remains of 
burnt bones, besides six small earthen vessels of different forms. 
The principal side exhibits Athena or Minerva in her warlike 
character as described by Homer and Hesiod ; from her helmet 
rises a lofty crest ; with her right hand she prepares to dart a 
spear, while her left arm supports a circular shield, ornamented 
with the figure of a dolphin : this attribute of a marine deity is 

iiven to Minerva, as daughter of Neptune and the lake Tritonis. 
u explanation of some particulars which this painting offers, 
Mr. Millingen examines the early traditions respecting Minerva, 
since they differ widely from those of a later period, more com- 
monly received. 

Before the figure of Minerva is the inscription, ton aoeneok aOaoK 
EMI, in letters of a very ancient form, and written from right to left, ac- 
cording to the custom prevalent befi>re the Peloponnesian war. This 
inscription, which, according to a more recent orthography, may be read 
Tmt 'A0iiveary^xdv tl^d, has heen already published several times and variously 
explained. Some learned critics have supposed ^hBvifim to be the Ionic 
genitive of *A^ny«s ^he name of the city of Athens; and have translated 
the sentence: ^ I am the prize given by Athens,'' But others, probably 
with more reason, think that this word is the old Attic form of 'A^Atiin^ 
and translate, ^* I am the prize of the Atbenflea.'' As in other monuments 
of an early age, the £ and o are employed instead of h and A; and emi 
is written for £1M1. The substitution of E instead of the diphthong ai 
is a peculiarity deserving of attention. (P. 4.) 

The festivals originally called Athenaea are the same, which, 
at a later period, Theseus is said to have solemnised with addi- 
tional splendor, calling them, from the union of the twelve Attic 
districts, Panathene^a : but that these w*ere instkuted by The- 
seus, our author regards as a fabulous tradition; and would 
place their first establishment under the archonship of Hippo- 
elides, about the third year of the fifty-third Olympiad. From 
the incription above quoted, it appears that this vase was the 
prize given to some person victorious in the contests at those 
more ancient festivals, the AthensE^a — and numerous authorities 
prove that such vessels filled with oil from the sacred olive trees, 
called fuopleii (in the grove of Minerva, near the Academy) were 
the itXOf or prizes bestowed on those occasions. So dear was 
auch a prize to the fortunate victor that he preserved it during life 
with anxious care, and did not wish to be separated from it even 
in death. Mr. Millingen is of opinion that this vase contained 
the ashes of him who had obtained it as a prize ; one part of it 
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exbibiCt the figure of a young man seated in a car draws ak full 
speed by two horses; aikl thu painting offers many eitiiM>rcliiiary 
particulars^ of which our present limits will not admit a fiiUer 
description. 

The subjects of Plates iv. and v. are takeu from a vaae which 
Mr. M. assigns to the fifth eentury before Christ. As on many 
other vases exhibiting black figures on a yellow ground, the exe* 
cution is negligent and incorrect, and even the name of one hero 
appears to have been written for that of another, a circomstance 
not singular, as our author proves from Pausanias (Attica, cap. 
3.) and many instances of a similar mistake or license might be 
added. ' The painting ou one side represents two warriors con* 
tending for the body of a third who has fallen mortally wounded 
and already stripped of his arms — the inscriptions would design 
nate those combatants as Achilles and Hector, but it ia veiy in- 
geniously conjectured that the original, from which thia painting 
was copied, must rather have represented the combat between 
Achilles and Memnon, and that the fallen body is Antilocfans, 
whose armor had been taken by Memnon. The combat of 
Achilles and Hector, as described by Homer, 11. x., cannot be 
reconciled with the circumstances of this painting, which, m 
every respect, coincides with Quintus Smymaeus' account of the 
contest t>etween Achilles and Memnon — an account probaUy 
borrowed from the ^thiopis of Arctinus. Homer, indeed, 
attributes the death of Antilochus to Memnon (Odyss* J. v. 
188.) who was himself slain by Achilles. And the vase, on its 
reverse, shows Aurora (or HEOX) carrying in her arms the body 
of a naked hero whom the inscription {MEMNON) proves to be 
her son, confirming almost to a certainty our learned antiquary's 
conjecture respecting the opposite device. On a vase of the 
Lecythus form (Plate vi.) Aurora appears in a different charac* 
ter — borne on wings in the air, she pours from an urn the dew 
collected in the ocean, whence she was supposed to have risen. 
An inscription {KAAE for Kakit) shows that this vase had been 
designed as a present to some lady. 

The paiDtin& Plate vii. (says Mr. Millingen) is highly interesting, as 
beinj; one of the few works of art, that bhow the primitive manner of 
figuring the giants, conformably to the descrintion of Homer; it has also 
the merit of prebenting an ancient and reconaite tradition, which occurs 
on no other monument hitherto published. Neptune, distineuishad by 
bis trident and the inscription nozEi^ON, is represented uplitting a hn^ 
mass, apparently of rock, with which he overwhelms a warrior, who is 
falling under the enormous weieht, and attempts in vain to resist the 
superior power of the deity. The inscription placed near this figure give& 
<ht name «r' b#iaatbs. (P. la.) 
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' A| dur author remarks, tiie catastrophe here assigiked t4 
Ephiidtes, perhaps in conforaiity with aonie tradition now lost^ 
is th^ same which, according to several ancient writers, be£el tho 
giant Poljrbotes, This . subject is repeated on another vase 
(Plate ix.) which also preisents the figure of Diana engaged 
in cooibat with a warrior, probably Otus, the brother of 
Ephialtea. 

On actual examination of a vase preserved in the Vatican col" 
lection, and explained by Passeri (rictura Etruscorum in Vas- 
cutis, torn. i. tab. 8 et 9) Mr. M. discovered mahy particulars, 
which induced hini to give an accurate representation of the 
painting, and to offer a new explanation. Passeri %vas of opf* 
nion, that it related to the marriage of Hercules and Dejanira *' 
but our author niost satisfactorily proves that the principal group, 
expresses Peleus seizing Thetis in Wis arms, and carrying her 
forcibly away, an explanation confirmed by many interesting 
monuments. — 

The examination of these several compositions, naturajly calls the 
attention to a celebrated work of art, the Barberini, or Portland vase. 
Various contradictory explanations have been advanced; but those 
writers whose opinions deserve most attention, concur in supposing that 
it r^tes to the marriage of Thetis a;nd Peieus. (P. sr.) 

' Hercules' triumph over Nereus it represented on another 
vase, Plate xi. ; and one, of which the painting is given in Pfate 
xii, relates to the game called (r.^ctUgptf or bull, resembling in 
many respects our modern tennis, fives and football. A wjnged 
youtb, probably Eptog, the god of love, appears ready to strike 
a ball as it bounds from the grotmd. A female figure, perhaps 
Venus, leaning on a cippus or polumn, seems to converse with 
Love ; on the column is an inscription, IHSAN MOl TAN 
S^IPAN, which may be translated, ** They sent me the ball.'' 
This painting serves to demonstrate, that the circular object seen 
frequently on the reverse of vases, and absurdly explained by 
many writers, (the seams being mistaken for a cross) is simply 
a spha?ra, or ball ; the use of it is very ancient : Homer de* 
scribes Nausicaa as playing with a sphsra when Ulysses intro* 
duced himself to her; and Sophocles composed a drama, (called 
UXunqioiC) in which that princess and her damsels were engaged 
at this game. Vequs, supported by two androgynous figtves^ 
Loves or Cupids, who convey her through the air, appears 4)ii 
another vase, Plate xiii ; and the next composition, (Plate xiv.) 
from a vase in the British Museum, represents the death of 
Procris, inadvertently killed by Cephalus ; one of the most pb- 
fiular Attic fables, and a story highly romantic and affecting. 
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Visconti, so eminent in many branches of archopology^ had not 
paid sufficient attention to Greek vases, when he supposed that 
this composition related to Hercules, Dejanira, and Theodamas. 
(P. Sg.) A remarkable vase found near Athens, and probablj a 
production of the celebrated potteries of that city, is the only 
monument yet discovered, that offers a representation of the 
Harpies. (Plate xv.) Its subject is the story of Phineus, 
who,— 

Having incurred the anger of the gods, was deprived of sight, and 
condemned to suffer the horrors of continual famine. To this effect, the 
Harpies were sent to hover round him, and to seize all the food that was 
offered to bim. According to the decrees of Fate, the Argonauta alone 
oould deliver him from this punishment. In consequence, on their arri- 
val at Salroydessus, Phineus went immediately to meet them, and im- 
plore their assistance. They were touched with his sufferings, and the 
sons of Boreas, Zetes, and Calais, who had wings like their father, 
attacked and drove away the Harpies. (P. 40.) 

In this painting, the Harpies appear as three young women 
vriUi wings ; the two Boreadae as young men, also winged ; and 
Phineus sits near a table covered with provisions. 

Plate xvi. represents a beautiful composition from a vase of 
Mr. Hope's collection ; ai)d resembling one published by Tisch- 
bein (Tome in. Plate i.^, but without some parts, tlie omis- 
sion of which renders the subject perfectly unintelligible :— « 

The fahle of the rape of Prosernine by Pluto, is so generally known, 
(says Mr. Millingen) that it is needless to relate the partiailars. It forms 
a subject extremely common of works of art, especially of Sarcophagi, 
bein^ particularly appropriate to funereal monuments, from its obvious 
allusion to the fate of persons who were carried away by an untimely and 
premature death. It occurs likewise on a great number of coins and 

fenis. All the monuments hitherto known, represent Pluto in a chariot 
rawn by four horses, and carrying away Proserpine in a violent man- 
ner. The composition before us offers a different scene relating to the 
same story. Pluto, by the interference of Jupiter, has been reconciled 
with Ceres, who has consented to his marriage with her daughter. After 
tlie celebration of the nuptials in the presence of the gods assembled on 
Olympus, Pluto is returning with his bride to the infernal regions. They 
are mounted on a chariot drawn bj^ four horses, who are at the instant 
of starting at full speed. Proserpine offers no lonaer any resistance; 
the charms of enopire and the splendor of a throne, have reconciled her 
to her destiny. Ceres is standing near the chariot; and grieved at the 
departure of'^ber daughter, is taking leave of her. Proserpine extends 
her arms towards her mother, whom she endeavors to console. It 
wvuld be difficult to determine who is the female figiire precedins the 
car, and holding a torch in each hand, if the Homeric hymn to Ceres 
did not inform us, that it is Hecate, the faithful companion of Proser- 
pine. This h>mn, which was discovered at Moscow in 1784, illustrates, 
in fact, in a peculiar way, the whole composition. (P. 45.) 
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. Though ascribed to Homer, the hymn must be regarded of a 
later date, as our author mentions in one of the numerous and 
excellent notes with which his work is enriched. 

A vase preserved in the British Museum furnishes the subject 
of Plate xviK According to the celebrated antiquary Visconti 
(Museo Pio Clem. Tom. iv. Tav« A.) it represents Phrixirs 
and Helle, receiving from Mercury the ram with a golden fleece^ 
which was to convey them to Colchis, and save them from the 
persecutions of their step-mother I no. But the high authority 
of Visconti has not deterred Mr. Millingen from offering a dif* 
ferent interpretation of this painting, which, indeed, he proves^ 
(at least in a manner that satisfies us) to represent a well-known 
scene on Mount Ida ; Venus soliciting the suffrage of Paris^ and 
promising him, as a reward, the beautiful Helen. A female 
figure with a long sceptre is Venus; Paris, who appears sittii^, 
is indicated by his dog, a ram, and the javelin with which shep* 
herds formerly guarded their flocks from wild beasts, that 
abounded on Moutit Ida. Respecting a female sitting in the 
back ground, some uncertainty may exist, but we sgree witly 
Mr. M. in supposing it to be Helen, introduced in the picture 
by anticipation^, to show the result and completion of the 
atory I*—- 

A similar license was frequently assumed, of uniting in tlie same com- 
positioQ various scenes or points of time relating to the action represented*. 
(P. 48.) 

Here a note informs us, that— 

On the chlamys given by Minerva to Jason, where the race between 
Pelops and GSooinaus was represented in embroidery, Uippodamia was 
in the same chariot as Pelops (ApoUon. Rhod. lib. i. v. 754) ; not that it 
was really the case, adds the scholiast on this passage, but that the artist 
wished to indicate by anticipation, both the race and the prize. Many 
instances of this sort of license may be found in the descriptions of Pau- 
sacias, and in ancient monuments. 

Plate xviii. from a vase belonging to Mrs. T. Butt, repre- 
sents a hunting-party, of which we cannot find any account 
in ancient writers, although it was composed of such illustrious 
personages as Actaeon, Theseus, Tydeus, and Castor, who 
had been instructed in huntsmanship by the centaur Chiron, 
patron of the chase. Over the head of each hero his name is 
written. From a vase in the British Museum, Plate xix. offers 
a group, which probably formed part of a more extensive com- 
position. An Amazon precedes and guides a warrior, pressing 
forward with hasty steps. Tliis warrior Mr. M. is inclined to 
regard as Theseus, whom Antiope introduces into the city of 
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Tbciiiiscyni. Ail itiscrtption id the fieM, KAaOS KA4AWES, 
(FresentSy » usual^ the name of him to whom the vasewjit^iv^it. 
Five Plates (ix — xsiv.) relate to one of the «iott magmficeiit 
vated hitherto discovered ; oooe preserved in the Vatican^ fiow 
10 the Rojal Museum of the Louvre^ at Parit: it was published 
most inaccuratelj by Dempster^ in the Etruria Regalia, and 
nflerwards by D'Hancarvil^ but without any explanatioh. The 
entire circumference is occupied by two compositions, which, 
from their contiguity, may be supposed relating to the same 
story. One represents two young Warriors, probably Achilles 
and Patroclus, taking leave of their parents, Peleus and Mouse* 
tius, previously to their expedition against Iroy. In another 
part of the picture we behold the chief personage, petimps 
Achilles, victorious over his antagonist, whom therie is reasou 
to suppose Telephus. The neck of this vase i^ ornatnented 
with a hunting scene on one side, and on the other with a figure 
of Triptolemus, in a winged car^ to which two serpents are 
hames»ed — near him are two females, each carrying a torch, 
probably Hecate and Proserpine.-*- 

The two principal paintings distinguished by great beauty, both of in- 
vention and executiun, are deserving of peculiar attemion and interest 
They recal to the imagination scenes truly classical, and convey.a |ust 
notion of the armour, dress, and various customs prevalent at the time 
when they were executed ; which probably, was not long after the close 
of the Peloponnesiaii war; a brilliant period of Grecian glory. (P. 00.) 

Whilst engaged in this brief and hasty account of Mr. Mil- 
lingen's valuable work, we have noticed among the ciirious 'ar- 
ohsEK>logical reitiarks scattered throughout its pages, some that 
would furnish us with Tery interesting subjects of discussion, 
but requiring from their nature, frequent reference to the plates, 
and a much greater extent than the limits of our Journal would 
allow. We therefore close tliis article, however inadequnte to 
the merits of our learned author; and hope that he will- soort 
enable us to gratify our classical and antiquarian readers, hj an- 
vouiicing the second portion of his ^' Unedited Mouuoieuta.'' 
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NOTICE OF 

An Inquiry concermng the Site of Ancient Paiibatkra^ 

' btf LlEl^TENANT-CoLONiL WiLLlAM FrANCKLIN, 

(^ the Hon. Ea^ India Companjfs Service^ 8^c. 
Farts III. and IV. 4to. Lond. 18540, 1822. 

Ik the S4th Number of this Journal, (For June, 1818,) we 
briefly noticed the two first parts of Colonel Fraucklin's work, 
designed to prove that the modem district of Bhaugulpoor iii 
India comprehends the site of ancient Patibothra ; an opinion 
confirmed by successive researches on the spot. Part in. con- 
tains an account of our author's journey through some tracts of 
the adjoining country^ hitherto but little known ; Part iv., also, 
describes ft tour from Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, and a circuit of 
the Curruckpoor hills. In the course of this expedition^ (Jan. 
18 19*) Col. Francklin discovered the site of an ancient city^ 
called Jynughur — a position^ coinciding, he sayd, — 

In a remarkable manner with the weatera extremity of the royal city 
of Palibothra, as assigned by the Purannasy which has been detailed in 
the former part of the essay. It will there be seen, that the extent of 
that royal city, from its eastern boundary, opposite the Coft river, to Its 
western termination near Soorui Ghurra, gives a distance by perambo- 
iMtor of teffewiy six miles. (P. 34.) 

At the ruined fort otlndra Pye, in a country abounding with 
spots, consecrated as places ot worship among the sectaries 
called Jeynes, or Jaituis, our ingenious traveller found a sculp- 
tured human figure, represented sitting, and on the pedestal 
which supports it, an inscription of three lines in ancient cha- 
jracters. Of this figure and inscription an engraving is given 
ina plate^ which likewis^ exhibits a Jeyne com, discovered at 
Sooruj Ghurra. in the appendix (No. 1.) Col. F. endea- 
vours to reconcile with probability the account of Palibothra, 
and its immense extent, by an examination of the space assigned 
to various ancient and modem capitals ; Thebes, Babylon, Ni- 
neveh, Palmyra, Carthage, Persepolis, Delhi, Kinnouj, Bis- 
nagur, or Beejapuggur, Beejapore, &c. No. 2. contains a 
supposed conversation between Alexander the Great^ and Din- 
damis, a Brachman philosopher ; from the *^ Anonymous Col- 
lections, Lond. 1668/' with the remarks of Palladius. These, 
as our author imagines, throw some light on the tenets of the 
modem Jeynes. An extract from the Herbuns Puran, is given 
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in No. S, respecting an Indian prince and the fort of Jejnuggur ; 
and No 4. contains,-— 

An account of certain tribes inhabiting the Jungle Terry district, espe* 
dally in the Curruckpoor hills ; with their religious institutions, ctistoms, 
and manners. Translated from the Persian. 

Those tribes are supposed to be aboriginal| and differ indieir 
appearance from the Indians of other places. The Kole tribe 
worship Ram Thakoor; no Hindoo will drink of water which 
any person of this tribe may have touched : they will eat with a 
Hindoo, but not with a Musulman. The Musahir tribe wor- 
ship Rama Deota : this divinity is said to descend . upon the 
head of their |)rie8t, who drinks the blood of hogs, goats, and 
fowls, offered m sacrifice ; if a woman commit adultery with one 
of her own tribe, she is not punished; but if with a stranger, 
she is expelled from society. A widow may marry again. The 
Purghas worship Hurdyah : they bum their dead, and throw 
the ashes into the river. A woman guilty of adultery, even with 
one of her own tribe, is excommunicated. , The Burswars wor- 
ship Kalee, to whom they offer flowers, the leaves of a creeper 
called Paton, fruits, rice, &c. The priest is clothed in white, 
and the deity is supposed to descend upon his head : this tribe 
eat all animals except the cow and bullock. However these in* 
habitants of the Jungle Terry district may differ in some slight 
respect among themselves, they all agree in one grand charac- 
teristic — a love of truth ; and it is said that they would sooner 
die than wilfully utter a falsehood. The four parts of Colonel 
Francklin's work form a very handsome quarto volume, illus- 
trated with maps and other engravings, and his researches con- 
cerning the ancient IlaXtfifioipa or Uahi^oipa of Arriau and 
Strabo, and the river *Eppavvo^oas evince the ingenuity and per- 
severance of our accomplished author^ to whose former pubiici^- 
tions on various subjects we have already paid the due tribute 
of commendation. (See Classical Journal, No. 34, p. 32^.) 
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NOTICE OF 

A Dissertation on Semiramis^ the origin of Meccay d^c. 

from the Hindu sacred books. By Lieut. Francis 

WiLFORD. Printed in the fourth volume of thif 

Asiatic Researches; with some observations on thi^ 

jirst Assyrian empire. 

j|n illustrating ancient history witli modern discoveries, writers 
are apt to wrest the subsidiary accounts to what they find n| 
classical authors, and reject every thing which does not suit 
their hypotheses, as altogether fabulous* But in examining 
relations of events far removed by time and place, national 
legends must be the basis of narrative, and parallels introduced 
from foreign sources for the sake of confirming them. It has, 
however, been the plan of historians to recognise the accounts 
of such as could only have a partial knowledge of their subject, 
or did not care to investigate it with sufficient pains. Herodo* 
tus, on whom we depend for the best as well as the earliest 
intelligence, frequently disappoints us in questions of the greatest 
interest ; but on this occasion, our lamentations should be ad* 
dressed to Time : in his compendious chronicle he professedly 
passes over Assyrian affiiirs, reserving them for a separate work, 
which has not reached us. To illustrate our situation with a 
truism, darkness encroaches in proportion to the absence of 
light, and where the trusty guide fails, delusive information mis- 
leads us ; for in his place we have the greedy Diodorus, the 
doating Ctesias, and the credulous Justin, to encumber the 
scanty relics of history with a series of romantic tales. But 
even where the writer reported what he saw with fidelity, or 
what he beard with judgment, the difficulty is not at an end ; 
garbled^stories and mistaken symbols comprising what has sur- 
vived of Oriental transactions. In this case we naturally turn to 
the traditions of the natives, which, after the dross of fable and 
allegory is removed, yield a valuable reward to the labor bestowed 
on them. 

Lieutenant Wilford has collected from the Puranas or mytho* 
logical poems the traditions relating to Semiramis, |but his rela- 
tion is too diffuse, and a slight analysis will suffice for our pur- 
pose. Itappears that Maha-Dkv a and bis consort Parvati, 
in one of their progresses^ alighted on the summit of the Nish" 
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ada mountains, where a numerous body of nymphs bad assem* 
bled to receive them : an emotion of jealousy on her part occa- 
sioned a separation, and, flying to Cusha-duip, she took up her 
abode in the hollow trunk of a Sami-iree^ for nine jears; mhen 
the sacred flame which emanated from her, so damaged th« 
country,^ that she recalled it, and confined it to the wood which 
enclosed her; from the circumstance of her residence she is 
catied Sami-Rama, or '^ She who dallies in the Sami-'tne.** 

After these transactions a reconciliation seema to.have enstied, 
as the two deities travelled under the form of doves,^ to destroy 
the long grass which overspread the soil : having consumed it 
Mritb fire, they ordered water to overflow the ground, and at last 
peopled Cushorduip with four tribes. Maha-Deva appointed 
Virasena, son of Guh^aca, king of St^havaras, or the immovea- 
ble part of the creation, whence he was called Sfhavara-poH. 
His reign was beneficial, and, to extend his power, he planned 
an expedition against the fire-mountains in F'ahmst^han, which 
^ley prepared to repel. The officers of SamuRamay who %iras 
sovereign of that country, assembled troops in her cause, and 
yeotureid an engagement, in which they were defeated: on which 
•be desired, a conference, and allowed him to command the hills, 
trees and plants, which humbled themselves and paid tribute to 
the conqueror. In these events we discern the defeat of Setni- 
nunis by Stcmrobates* 

The adventures of Maha-Deva were not less remarkable. 
In one of bis rambles he disturbed some Munis at their devo^ 
tions, and drew upon himself a curse similar to diat of Amyntor 
in the Iliad, but more tremendous in its effects, as he was de- 



• Fir<tree* 

* This conflagration is minutely described by Diodona Sicuku [I. iv. o. 
'5.] who says, that in former times a monster called Aldda, who vomited 
Dames, appeared in Phrjfgia; hence spreading along Mount Taurus^ the 
.^conflagration burnt down all the woods, as Tar as Indh; then, with i 
retrograde course, swept the forests of Mount Xtktn, and extended as fiur 
as Eg^fpt and Africa: at last a stop was put to it by Minerva. ^ The 
Pfirygiaru remembered well this conflagration, and the flood which fol- 
lowed it ; but as they could not conceive that it could originate from a 
bpnev€ilent goddess, they transformed her into a monster, called Aldda, 
Alcida is however an old Greek word, implying strength and power, and is 
therefore synonymous with Soca or Sacta-ieviy the prmcipal form of tSSsmi- 
P^ama, and other manifestations of the female power of nature/^ P. 394. 
The passage in the text seems to relate to the igniting quality of the 
wood. 

^ From that time they were-worshipped under the form of doves, by 
the names of Uwara and hL 
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jKived of the JAnga or Phallus: \\\i consort ^ave herself up i9i» 
grief and wandered over the earl,by repeMii^ melancholy songiif* 
The principle of life became extinct id tohseqiteivceii and to repair 
the loss, a process of regeneration was andefgoue by Maka^DetMtf 
who appeare<^ as Baluwara, or hwora, thie inbnt : to pleass 
his subjects,. be tfairew off his ^iMbood, and suddenly bscame-A 
man, under the name of Ukmara, or hwara^ x\it giver 6F iki^ 
light. He^e, Me are inelined to believe, he niust be associated 
with the western mythology: the lifa of Bacchus^ from boybood 
to maturitv, is a blauk^ and his Indian expedition in every way 
jeseinbles that of Lileswara. At Jsc'halamati'haB he, met with 
Sami- RamOf who. was chaunting her husband's metamorpliosii^ 
but, being under the influence of Maya,* he recollected nothing 
concerning it : however he was charmed with her voice, and 
offered her marriage. T4iis fortunate, union was solemnised in 
the presence of the gods ; and after reducing the world under 
subjection, Liieswara and Sami-Rama, (or.NiNUS and Semi- 
ramis) tixed their residence at Lila-St'/um, supposed to be 
JNinevek on the TigrU. 

Sami-Rama^ observes Lidut. Wilford, is obviously the Semi- 
ranus of antiquity: Diodorus informs us that she was bom at 
jlscahn,^ and the Puranas that her first appearance in Syria 
was at ji$c*halanaU'han : her defeat by Staurobates does not 
admit of a doubt, and the tradition preserved by Ovid,^ that sh^ 
Vanished in the form of a dove, (under which shape she was 
worshipped,) completes the resemblsuice.' 

l^ieut. Wilford has adduced much coilatemi evidence, which 
we have not room to examine, nor does it appear necessary. 
But it must nqt be forgotten, that he considers Niuus as tb« 
Jtssur of Scripture, and jissur as the Oswara of the Furanasi^ 
** the word Jswara, though generally applied to deities, is also 
given in the Furanoi to Kings," as the appellation of Majesty 



. ' ^ This is what the Greek mythologies called the wanderinfes of Da- 
OTsfer, and the lamentations of BacckutJ' P. bBX, The stury of Owii bears 
some resemblance to it. 

» " Worldly illusion." 

' L. iii. c. 4. ♦ Ov. Met. K iv. 587. 

^ The dove is also used by sacred writers as a type of Assyria. Couf. 
Isaiah, c. zz. v. 6. where our translators observe that meaning. Lil^it. 
Wiltbrd imagines it to have been the device of the Assyrian, as the eagle 
was of the Iu)man empire. 

. < A63yria.is evidently derived from Assur, which is put for At^yritm in 
Isaiah, z, 5. 
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in our tongue. His attempt to assign a niore remote origin to 
Mecca dcMrvea tbe attention of Orientalists : and from his ob- 
servations on the Babylonian deities, although ftsnciful, we 
make some extracts with pleasure : most of their titles, be re- 
marks, are pure Sanscritf ^* and manj of them are worshipped 
to this day m Indian or at least their legends are to be found in 
the Puranoi" 

MiLiTTA is derived from Miliiia'Devi, i. e. Comnuha.^ 
S LA MB A, or Salambo, signifies the mother of ail, and is the 
Mmna Mater of the western mythologists. 

Dbvi, otherwise called Antargata (liecause she resides in the 
heart) is the goddess of victory : in the Puranas she is termed 
Antrasfhi, a title of tbe same meaning, and preserved in the 
Andraste of the ancient Britons. 

Rhea is derived from Hrita-Devi, or the bashful god- 
dess. 

NiMROD is from Nima^Rudra, because Rudra, or Maha* 
Deva, gave bim half of his own strength. 

'' The festival of Semiramis falls always on the tenth da^ of 
the lunar month of Aswina, which this year (1794) coincides 
with the fourth of October. On this day lamps are lighted in 
the evening under the 5ami-tree; offerings are made of rice and 
flowers, and sometimes strong liquois; the votaries sing the 
praise of Sami- Rama- Devi and the S^amt-tree; and having 
worshipped them, carry away some of the leaves of the tree, and 
earth from the roots, which they keep carefully in their houses 
till the return of the festival of Semiramis in the ensuing year." 
The successors of Semiramis have left a dubious character^ 
owing to the want of positive accounts of their reigns. Histo^ 
nans indeed describe the line of Nimrod as indolent and effemi- 
nate, but when we recollect that they drew from imagination and 
prejudice, and warped every tradition to their democratical feel- 
ings, little reliance can be placed on their sentences. /'This 
blank,** observes Rutherford, '' is less to be ascribed to the 
inactivity of these princes, than to the tranquillity which the peo- 
ple enjoyed under their government: the virtues of a pacific 
reign are not so striking and splendid as the fame of military 
talents, and the glory of conquerors.''' 

But whatever might be the power or conduct of its rulers, 
the inhabitants of ^' the great city" had offended heaven by their 
wickedness, and the son of Amittai was commanded to proclaim 
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lis immediate GTerthrow:- the threat of impending calamky awa- 
kened their feelings, and they ** turned from their evil ways'' in 
the hope of mercy.' 'J*wenty years afterwards, in the reign of 
Sardanapalus, a geneial revolt of the provinces took place. 
This prince, better known in anecdote than history,* is celebrat- 
ed at least as the first master of the ** art of life :" yet when the 
cloud of misrepresentation is removed, he approaches nearer to 
the character of great than any other of that dynasty. During 
his prosperity he colonised Cilicia; and with the simple resources 
which his own energies could provide, preserved an ascendan-* 
cy in the field, till the defection of his officers obliged him to 
take refuge in JNineveli. Th^re he sustained a siege for two 
years, and when all his precautions were rendered ineffectual by 
an earthquake, eluded his enemies by a voluntary death, in those 
ages the mistaken test of fortitude. Professor Mitford has 
removed the obloquy which encrusted itself round his name, and 
from the dram^ of Lord Byron a fair estimate of his character 
may be formed, that he was voluptuous, able, and courageous, 
and, iu the words of the poet, ^^ more sinn'd against than sinning." 
The story of his being discovered spinning in the haram has 
strangely survived an age about which notbiqg is known with 
certainty, and only informs us, that his time was spent in the 
Eastern manner, and in a character which Hercules did not dis- 
dain to assume : but telaxation and amusement are not matters 
of censure; Agesilaus had his hobby-horse, and Sardanapaluf 
his wheel. 

The proverbial moral that crimes carry their punbhments 
with them is exemplified in the subsequent history of Assyria : 
the rebels treated their country as the Northern queens did 
Poland, and dismembered the strength which had hitherto kept 
it entire. It was the fate of Eastern empires to survive various 
changes, being comprised in extensive cities, which could not 
b^ deitroyed by human means. The second Assyrian empire 
subsisted with diminished splendor for two centuries, but being 
no longer an object of terror, was involved in a series of wars, 
in which, with occasional success, it gradually declined, till it 



> Jonah, c i. v. S. iii. 5. B. C. 862. 

* The celebrated epigraph is thus versified, 

'* Sardaoapalus, 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
Built io uue day Ancialus and Tarsus. 
Ear, drink, and love, the rest's not worth a fillip." 
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fell for ^vei'. Its intimftte connection whh Serifiture reSectt aA 
ifiteresi on its earljr ages, which the retearchea of lieut. Wilford 
have again united to the sacred annals. 
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REMARKS ON 

Sandys' Travels : containing a History of the original, 
and present state of the Turkish Empire; of Crreecty 
of Egypt^ and of Armenia. An account ^ Rhodes^, 
Grand Cairo^ Alea^andria^and the Holy Land: with- 
a description of Italy ^ and the adjacent Islands. Fat. • 
1673. pp. 240. 



Xbis intelligent traveller, and first '' classical tourist** of En- 
gland, was son to Edwin, Arcbbbhop of York, and educated, 
it is believed, in Corpus Cfaristi college, Oxford. A college, M 
Johnson observes, supplies a long tram of niythologic«|i iiwgery; 
a remark verified in every page of Sandys, who omitsi no oppprto-. 
uity of displaying his memory and acume^ in that line: a inodfrp. 
voyager would content himself with mentioning his route^ or tb^. 
principal features of the country, but he seems to have coiisiiked 
bis Indices at every stage, for the purpose of identifying every ob- 
ject with history. The antiquarian log-book before us it Jjiled 
with notices of this kind : — e. g. that '^ the lUyrians are said to 
descend of the Colcbians, of tliose that were sent by .$l^ta jn 
pursuit of the Argonauts;'* that Corfu derived iu .ancient 
name from *^ Corcyra, the daughter of ^sopus there bv^i^ ;"*. 
and that Cephalus gave the first example to rejected lovers, .bj: 
leaping (for Ptercela) from the rock of Leuqadia, now St, 
JMaura. Watts, in his logic, blames this spirit of pa|tUcojMl^f 
ising, as superfluous and useless. 

. Our traveller left Venice on the flOtfe of Atigiist, andarrtTed^ 
Zacynthus on the £nd of September: during this passage, be 
compares the Morea to a plantain-leaf, refers the fable of jdelos 
to its frequent earthquakes, and derives the name of Chios from 
the snow which covers its hills. In this island, he tells us, 
grows the lentisk, of which tooth-picks were formerly made, 
commended by Martial in these lines : 
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Lentidcum melius ; sed si tibi frondeft ctisjMs 
Defuerit, deutes penna lev^re potest. 

£pig. liv. 82. 

Nor does lie forget the history of the place, for tvhich, like on/ 
topographers, he has ransacked his library: speaking of Houier^ 
and the contention for hi^ birth, he says, — 

They also boast of his sepulchre about the Phanaan promontory, nof 
far from whence, in a grove of Palmei, stood the temple of Apollo, They 
at this day show a place not past a quarter of a mile from the town, not 
far from the sea, now by the islanders called Erithrea (I know not uponi 
what ground), where they say, that Sibyl prophesied. The rock there 
riseth aloft, ascended by stairs on the west side, cut plain at the top, anc( 
hollowed with benches about, like the seats of a theatre. In the midst 
a ruined chair, supported with defaced Lyons, all of the same stone^ 
which yet declares the skill of the workman. Here, they say, she sate^j 
and eave oracles. But the relique in my conceit doth disprove the report. 
For there are the shape of legs annexed to the chair : the remains of 
some image, perhaps, erectecfin her honor, though I never ^et read of 
a Chian ^Hlf nor of an Erithrea in this island ; yet stood there a to#n 
so named on the opposite shore ; why not rather some idol of the Fd^ 
gaoM f (P. 11.) 

The subject of Homer is continued at Smyrna : — 

Amongst other goodly temples, they had one consecrated to ffonier 
(for the Smymian$ will have him a citizen of theirs), containing hit 
honorable image. For less beholding was he to FyAkagert^, who reports 
that he saw him banging in hell, for so fabling of the gods. (P^ If.) 

Tbe ship being detained at Smyrna for fifteen day8> he took 
a Ghreek who spoke broken English, for his interpreter, and 
putting himself into a bark laden with sponges, passed over td 
Mitylene. The whole island is 88 miles iu circumference, aiki; 
except on the south and west sides, is level and fertile, with 
excellent havens : the nightingales of this country, he remarks^ 
*^ sing more sweetly than elsewhere.'* On the 24th he landed 
at Tenedos, where he was struck with the accuracy of Virgil's 
description :' it contains about 10 miles in circuit, lying alkout 
5 from Sigsum,. is mouataiooug oa the north side, a»d- pro- 
duces good wines, which, he observes, '* declare the inhabi-r 
tants to be Grecians." On the next morning, they passed tb^ 
chalky shore of Phrygia, and landed at Cape Janizary^ that he 
might survey tbe fields of Troy.^ 

^ £st in conspectu Tenedos, notissima fama 

Insula, dives opum, Priami dum resna manebant : ' 
Nunc tantum sinus, et statio malefida carinis. 

^n. ii. SI. 
* We do not remember whether tbe interesting question, **-What be- 
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These rivers (Xantlkus aod 8iinob)i though now poor in ttreainSy «« 
not yet so contemptible, as made by Bdlomus, who perhaps miataketh 
others for them (there hinng sundry rivulets that descend from the mou<i« 
tains), as by a likeiihood he hath done the site of the aocient IVay. For 
the ruines that are now so perspicoous, and by him related, do stand four 
miles south-west from the fore-said place, described by the^ poets, and 
determined of by the geographers : seated on a hanging hill, and too 
near the naval station to afford a field for such dispersed encounters, 
such long pursuits, interception of scouts (then when the Thnmm had 
pitched nearer the navy), and executed stratagems, as is declared to lmw% 
Iiapned between the sea and the city. These reliques do sufficiently 
declare the greatness of the latter, and not a little the excellency. The 
walls (as BeUonita^ but more largely, describeth it), consisting of great 
square stone, hard, black, and spongy, in divers places yet standing; 
supported on the inside with pillars about two yards distant one from 
another, and garnished once with many now ruined turrets : containing 
a confusion of thrown-down buildings, with ample cisterns for the re- 
ceipt of rain; it being seated on a sandy soil, and altoeether destitute 
of fountains. From the wall of the city another extendeth (supported 
with buttresses partly standing, and partly thrown down) well nish unto 
Ith ; and then turning, is said to reach to the gulpb of&Uelia, about SO 
miles distant. (P. 17—18.) 

Returning to their bark; they left Imbrus and Leinno9 on the 
left; at the latter of which he notices the terra sigiUata, used 
by the physicians of the day in wounds, fluxes, and cases of 
poison. '* In regard of the quality of this earth, which is hot, 
the island was consecrated to Vulcan, who signifieth fire : for 
the ancient expresseth under these fables, as well the nature 
of things, as manners of persons. The vein discovered, this 
precious earth, as they say, doth arise like the casting up of 
worms : and that only during a part of that day ; so that it is to 
be supposed rather, that they gather as much as the same will 
afford them." On the 27th of September, they entered the 
Propontis, and proceeded that night to Pera, where he resided 
some months with Sir Thomas Glover, ambassador to the 
Porte. Of Constantinople he has given a circumstantial de- 
scription, as also of the surrounding country.' An essay on 



came of the armor of Achilles?" is discussed in the volumes of the 
Schoolmen. Sandys informs us, from Pausanias, of a report prevuling 
among the .£olians, who repeopled Ilium, that it was cast by the waves 
against his monument, after the shipwreck of Ulysses. 
Justior arripuit Neptunus in sequore jactum 
Naufragio, ut dominum posset adire suum. 

Alciati Emblemata. 
' While on the subject of the Bosphorus, he introduces these lines 
from Valerius Flaccus : 

Jamque dies auraeque vocant : rursusque capessunt 
^quora, qua rigidus eruebat Bosphorus amnes. 
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the Turkish polity follows^ concluding with ah account of the 
modern Greeks^ which will now be read with increased interest. 

A nation once so excellent^ that their precepts and examples do still 
remain as approved canons to direct the mind that endeavoureth virtu6» 
Admirable in arts, and glorious in arms ; famoas for government, aflfec- 
tors of freedom, every way noble: and to whom the rest of the world 
were reputed barbarians. But now, their knowledge is converted, as I 
may say, into affected ij^norance (for they have no schools of learning 
amongst them), their Uberty into contented slavery, having lost their 
minds with their empire. For so base they are, as thought it is, that 
they had better remain as they be, than endure a temporary trouble b^ 
prevailing succours, and would with the Israelites repme at their deh* 
verers. Long after the loss of their other virtues, th^ retained their in- 
dustry: 

Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, serroo 
Promptus, et Is»o torrentior: ede quid ilium 
Esse putes, quemvis hominum secum attulit ad nos : 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geo metres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Schaenobates, Medicus, Ma^us ; omnia novit 
Grseculus esuriens ; in coelum jusseris, ibit. Juv,* 

But now they delight in ease, in shades, in dancing and drinking ; and 
no further for the most part endeavour their profit, than their bellies 
compell them. They are generally taxed by the strann^er Christians of 
perfidiousness, insomuch as it is^rowu into a proverb, Chifida in Grego, 
sara intrigo^ in them more anciently noted. (P. 60 — 1.) 

Speaking of the Greek language, he says, — 

But now, the Grecians themselves (except some few) are ignorant 
therein, it being called the Latine Greeks and is a language peculiar to 
the learned. Yet the vulgar Greek doth not differ so far from the same, 
as the Italian from the IMne; corrupted not so much by the mixture of 
other ^tongues, as through a supine retchlessness. In some places they 
speak it more purely than in others. For the boys of Pera will laugn, 
when they hear the more barbarous dialect of other maritime Grecians. 
And there be yet of the Lacomans that speak so good Greek (though not 
grammatically), that they understand the learned, and understand not 
the vulgar. Their liturgy is read in the ancient Greek, with not much 
more profit perhaps to the rude people, than the Latine service of the 
Romish Church to the illiterate papists. (P. 63.) 

lUos (Nile) tuis nondum Dea gentibus lo 
Transient fluctus : unde hsec aata nomina Ponto. 

Argon. 1. iv. 

" These lines are thus translated by Sandys, seemingly before he began 
bis Ovid t 

Quick-witted, wondrous bold, well-spoken, than 
Isaeus fluenter; tell, who all men 
Brought with himself: Sooth-sa^er, a Phyucian, 
Magician, Rhetorician, Geometrician, 
Grammarian, Painter, Rope-walker; All knows 
The needy Greek : bid go to CCeaven, he goes. 

VOL. XXVIIL Cl Jl. NO. LV. L 
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The 6ir8t book endi with a description of the Greeki^ and 
Franks, and the second opens with bis departure from Con- 
stantinople in January. Of Samos, he observes dmt it was the 
birth-place of Juno, ** allegorically taken for the element of the 
air, for that the air is here so pure and excellent.^ Niceria^ 
he remarks, is corrupted from Icaria^ being the spot where Dae- 
dalus interred his son Icarus, *^ who w^re said to flie in regard 
of their sails, by Dadalui then first invented to outstrip the 
pursuit of Mhios, when Icarus in another vessel, by bearing too 
great a sail, suffered ship-wrack hereabout.'' They then Miled 
to the southward by Patmos, the retreat of St. John, and— 

Saw the house wherein (they say) he writ his Revelation ; and a little 
above, the cave in which it was revealed : both held in great devotion 
by those Christians. After the death of the Emperor, he removed unto 
MphenUy and being a hundred and* twenty years old, causing a ^rave to 
be made, is said to have entered it alive, in the presence of divers, to 
whom seeming dead, thev covered him with earth, which» if we may 
believe Si. AujgutHney* bubleth like water, to testifie his breathing, and 
that he is not dead, but sleepetb. In that monastery is reserved a dead 
man's hand, which they affirm to be his, and that the nails thereof being 
cut, do grow again. 

He describes Rhodes as fertile and temperate. After a 
stormy passage they arrived at Alexandria, in his opinion, an 
unsafe harbour. Passing over the historical account of Egrpt, 
and some hints on the source of the Nile, we find a representa- 
tion of the image of that river, carried by Vespasian to Rome, 
and preserved in the Vatican, with 16 children playing about it, 
its usual swell being so many cubits, but in l6lO it rose to £3. 
The ceremony of cutting its banks, to break the inundation, 
takes place in August, near Cairo ; after which^ rejoicings are 
held in the castle of Michias, where, it is reported, in the times 
of Paganism, the inhabitants used to sacrifice a youth and maiden 
to Isis and Osiris every year : but these inhuman rites being 
abolished, a festival was instituted, and continued to be observed 
both by Christians and Mahometans. 

Of the cause of this inundation divers have conjectured diversly. The 
Egf^ians, by three pitchers, deciphered the same in their hieroglyphics, 
proceeding (as they thought) from a threefold cause. First, from the 
earth, by nature apt to breed of itself, and bring forth water abundantly. 
Next, from the South ocean, from whence they imagined that it had his 
origiual: and lastly, from the rain which fell in the Upper JEthiopia about 
the time of the overflow. The most ancient opinion was, that it pro- 



Aug. in Job. Tract. 1»4. 
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ceoded from the snow dissolving in Hiose mountains: of ^hitikJmua* 
gonu and JEMch^Ua^ tUus also expressed by EuriptdeB^ 

The goodly streams of Nilus leaving, 

Which from the land of Negroes flow : 

Their inundations reeeivingy 

From thaws: of JEthiopiari snow. 
. But the excessive heat of those climates^ the stones there burniog hoV 
and earth not by day to be trod upon, confute sufficiently that error* — 
lludes attributes it unto the Northern winds, which then blowing up the 
river, resist the eurrent, and force the reverberated streams to retire : so' 
that not increased/ but prohibited, at length, it descendeth with sacb n,' 
multitude of waters. — To prove that it proceedeth from a natural cause ;; 
this one, though strange, yet true experiment wiU sufiKee.' Take of tbs 
earth of Egypt, adjoyning to the river, and preserve it carefully, that it 
neither come to be wet nor wasted : weigh it daily, and you shall find it 
neither more nor less heavy until the 17th of JunCf at which day it be- 
ginneth to. grow morepooderous^ and ausmenteth with the augmentation 
of the river: whereby they have an infallible knowledge of the state of 
the deluge, proceeding witj^out doubt from the humidity of the air, which 
having a recourse through all passable places, and mixing therewith, 
increaseth' the same as it mcreaseth in moisture. In the tenth and (Se- 
venth yeav of Cleopatra, it is by writers of those times for a certain^ 
affirmed, that the NUui increased not, which two years' defect prognostic 
eated the fall of two great potentates, Cleopatra and Anthony. Many 
ages before CalUmachm reports, that it did the like for nine years toge- 
ther. For the same cause, no question, but that 7 years' dearth proceed- 
ed in the time of Fharaoh. P. 76-77.* 

At p. 80. there is a short notice of the papyrus : '^ Omit I 
must not the sedgie reeds that grow in the marishes of Egypt, 
called formerlj^ Papyri, of which they make paper, and whereof 
ours made of rags, assumeth that name. They divided it into 
thin flakes, whereinto it naturally parteth : then laying them to- 
gether on a table, and moistening them with the glutinous water 
of the river, they prest them together, and so dried them in tho 
sun." On the second of February, 1610-11, they began an 
overland journey to Cairo, and passed through a desert produc- 
ing the weed termed Kali, which being burnt, and the ashes 
pounded, was mixed with a stone brought from the Ticin in 
Pavia, and used in making Venice-glisiss. From thence they 
went to see the Pyramids, concerning which he makes a curious 



•^ Note by Sandys. *^A vulgar experirncnt generally affirmed; as by 
Alpinus in Med.iBgypt 1. iv. c. 8. who long lived here upon the testi- 
mony of Paulus Marcitus the French consul, Baptista Elianus a Jesuit, 
and John' Varot an Englishman." 

. ^ He suppoaea Providence to be. expressed by the figure of a crocodile, 
because that aniinnal contrives to avoid the inconveniences, while he en- 
joys the benefits, of the Nile. P. 78. 
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coojecturey viz. that they were '' hewn out of the Tryan moim- 
tuns far off in Arabia, so called of captive TrqfanM broittht by- 
Menelaus unto Egypt, and there afterward planted/' SMUidys 
entered the great pyramid, and has given a particular descriptioii 
of its passages: he mentions likewise a report that King Ammiis 
was buried under the Sphinx.' 

On the 4th of March the caravan quitted Cairo, and proceed- 
ed by Bilbesh iu the land of Goshen, toward Mount CaasiuSy' 
where he places the grave of Pompey; and on the lOth entered 
the main desert, being part of Arabia Petraea, so called from 
Petra, now Radialalah, its principal town. His picture of the 
wandering Arabs is well drawn: in opposition, perhaps, to some' 
fanciful writers who derived the Saracens from Sarah the wife 
of Abraham, he traces their name to Sara, a desert, and Saken, 
to inhabit. 

The journey through the Holy Land is- circumstantially relat- 
ed, the writer's passion for identifymg acting with the effect of a 
microscope. He supposes Joppa, with St. Jerome, to have 
been the scene of the exposure of Andromeda, and mentions 
that the inhabitants preserved several altars, inscribed with the 
names of Cepheus and Phineus.* Marcus Scaurus, during bis 
ttdileship, brought from thence some bones of an enormous 
size, which were asserted to be those of the monster. A view 
of Jerusalem is given, and the approach corresponds with the 
sketch of a celebrated visit exhibited in 1820. The following 
epitaphs record the burial of Godfrey of BuUoign and his brother 
Baldwin, in the temple of the sepulchre. 

Hie jacet inclytus Godefridus de Buglion, qui totam istam terram ac- 
quisivit cultui Cbristiano, cujus aniina requiescat in pacem. Amen* 

Rex Baldwinus, Judas alter Machabeus^ 
Spes patriae, vigor Ecclesiae, virtus utriusque : 
Quam formidabant qui dona tributa ferebant^ 
Caesar [et], iEgypti Dan, ac homicida Damascus, 
Proh dolor ! in modico clauditur hoc tumulo. 

On Easter Monday they went to Emaus, of which visit be 
remarks, that the guides *' endeavoured to bring all remarkable 



> There appear to be some reasons for supposing that the tomb disco- 
vered by 6. Belzoni contained the relics of Amasis, and not of Psaraniis^ 
as was at first imagined. 

^ Probably forgeries, like the inscription of '< date oMutn BelUario^ 
lately discovered m an obscure street at Rome. 
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placea within the compass of their processions/', a fault we have 
found in himself. A reference to the Scriptur^eographies will 
be more serviceable to our readers than extracts from this pari 
of the tour, — One of his allegories deserves notice: speakidg of 
Bjbli3 near Tripoli, the seat of Cinyras^ he observes that Adonis 
is a tjrpe. of the sun^.as the Boar is pf winter, '' whereby his 
heat is extinguished, and desolate; Venus (the Earth) doth mourn 
for his absence/' After cruising on that coast for some days, 
they set sail for England on the 1st of May. 

His return is so far interesting, as a few classical illustrations 
may be. gleaned from his notes. The metamorphosis of the 
Cyprians into oxen appears to originate in certain tumors that 
^rew on their foreheads. At Crete he saw a passage which the 
mhabitants showed for the Labyrinth, but it bore every mark of 
an excavated quarry : the celebrated maze did not exist in the 
time of Pliny. The dogs of Scylla he reduces to some little 
sharp rocks, frequented by fishes of prey ; but the danger had 
ceased, the current no longer setting upon that treacherous alto 
relievo* Charybdis is an eddy formed by several streams. '^ It 
b odd,'' he says, '' that the proverbial verse, 

Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim, 
should have obtained, since they are 12 miles distant from each 
•other." " 

The scenery of Italy is now so familiar to most persons, that 
to follow our traveller through that part of his journey would be 
tfresome.' The narrative concludes with his return to Venice. 
Those who wish for information in such parts of the East as he 
did not visit, will find Herbert's book instructive and enter- 
taining. 

Sandys printed his travels in 1615, without the engravings 
which adorn subsequent editions: an abridgement was drawn up 
by Purchas for his Pilsrimes, without prejudicing the original, 
lis Justin's epitome of Trogus is said to have done, llie merit 
of his work, and the novelty of his plan (for few tourists were so 
well-read or so enthusiastic in classical subjects), procured him 
esteem, and occasioned a demand for his book, of which seven 
impressions appeared in sixty years, a greater demand than even 
Shakspeare obtained, while the pages of contemporary authors 



* The story of Gresham and the rich Antonio is told at p. 194. B^ipg 
addressed on the subject of magic in Calabria, he answered, ^ that jn 
Eoglattd we wereat defiance with the devil, and that he woiild dd nothing 
for us." 
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were filled with testimonies to its excellence. N^ pabUsbed 
afterwards several Tolumes of poetry, particularly a trafoalatioa 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses (which the tame and inelegant versions 
of Garth and Sewell have not superseded), with a profinion of 
notes, enriched by the learning accumulated in bis travels. He 
died in 1643 at Boxley Abbey in Kent, where his burial is thns 
entered in the parish-re»ster : '* Georgius Sandys, Poetamm 
Anglorum sui saeculi facile princeps, sepultos fuit Martii 7« stilo 
Anglic, an. dom. 1643.''' Such memorials, however, were 
common in that age. The Travels well deserve to be reprinted 
(with corrections and additions from later observation), for diey 
form a body of research alike adapted to the commentator and 
historian. 
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Same of the earliest Editions of the Classic Authors, 

from 1466 to 1500. 

AuLUs Gellius Rom. 1409 

Ausonii Epigrammata Yen. 1472 

Aristoteles de Moribus Lat. Lovaine 1475 

Aristotelis Opera quaedam Logica. Lat. Fol. Paris 147B 

Ariaitoteles et Theophrastus, 6 Vol. Yen. 149^*8 
Aristotelis Organum 

Aristophanes Yen. 1498 

Caesaris Commentarii Yen. 1471 

Ciceronis Officia Mentz 1465 

Ciceronis OfBcia Mentz 1466 

Ciceronis OiBcia Fol. Rom. 1471 

Ciceronis OfBcia: deSenectute: de Amicitia^ 

&c. Fol. Milan 1474 

Ciceronis Officia^ Paradoxa et de Amicitia, 

Fol. Paris 1477 
Ciceronis OiBcia: de Senectute et de Amicitia 

Fol. Paris 1498 
Ciceronis Officia: de Senectute et de Ami- 
citia Fol. Paris 1499 
Ciceronis Epistolae ad Familiares Fol. Yen. 1469 
Ciceroms Epistolae ad I^amiliares Rom. 1467 
Ciceronis Epbtolae ad Familiares Fol. Paris H77 

* Woody Ath. Ox. Vol. ii. art. 45. 
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Ciceronis Epbtolaead Brutum 
CiceroDis Orationes 
Ciceronis Rfaetoricorum Libri 
Ciceronis Rhetoricorum Libri 
Ciceronis OiBcia, Laelius^ Cato, Somnium 
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Horatii Opera 
Horatii Opera 
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Horatii Odae cum Argumentis 
Isocrates 
Juvenali» Satyrae 
Jufenalis Satyne 
Juvenal is 

Lactantii Institutiones 
livii Historia 
Titi Livii Decades 
Titi Livii Pat. Historiarum ab U. C. 

Libri XXXV. 
Lucani Pharsalia 
Lucani Pharsalia 
Lucii Annaei de tota Historia Titi Livii 

Epitome in iv Lib. 4to. 
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4to. 


Paris 


1498 




Napks 


1405 


Fol. 


Tarrisii 


1485 


Fol. 


Parma 


1480 


Fol. 


Paris 


1481 


FoL 


Rom. 


1469 


Fol. 


Ven. 


1477 



Paris 
Ven. 



1472 
1474-5 



Lib. v. Gr. et Lat. 


4to. 


CoUa. 


1471 


Ovidii Metamorphoseos 


Fol. 


Ven. 


1474 


Ovidii Opera 


Fol. 


Boulogne 


1480 


Ovidii Metamorphoseos 


4to. 


Paris 


1496 


OvidiuB de Remedio Amoris 


4to. 


Paris 


1495 


Plauti Cbmoediae 


Fol. 


Ven. 


1472 


Plinit Historia Naturalis 






1489 


Plinii Historia Naturalis 




Ven. 


1469 


Plinii Historia Mundi. Lib. xxxvii 


.Fol. 


Parma 


1476 


Plinii Opera 




Ven. 


1472 


Plinii Epistolae 


Fol. 


Naples 


1476 


Pomponii Melse Cbsmographia 


4to. 


Ven. 


1478 


Propertii Elegiarum Opus 


4to. 


Paris 


1499 


SenecaB Epistolae 




Paris 


1475 


Senecae Opera 




Treves 


1478 
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The earliest rEditianSf S^c. 



Seoeoe Tragoedue com Comment Fol. 
Seoecas Opera Philosophica 
Sallusdi Betlum CtUliiuuium 
Sallustii Opera 
SalluBtii Opera 
Saniistiiu 
Suetonii Opera 
Sttetonhia 
Terentii Comcedue 
TereDtius 
Terentius 
Terentiiis 

Terentnia sine commeoto 
Valerius Maximus 
Valerii Maximi Dictoruro, Factorumque 
Memorabilium lib. ix. Fol. 

Virplii Opera Fol. 

Yimlii Opera cum Commentariis Servii 
; Fol. 

Virgilii Opera cum Commentariis Servii 
Vijplii Opera Fol. min. 

Virgilii Opera 4to. 

Virgilii Bucolica 
ViipUi Georgica 8vo. 



4to. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
4to. 
FoU 
Fol. 
Fol. 



Fol. 
4to. 
Fol. 



Parflia 

Paris 
Paris 
Turin 



Ammiani Marcellini Opera Fol. 

Macrobii Aurelii Theodosii Satumaliorum 

liber 
Marcilii Ficini Platonica Philosophia de 

Immortalitate Animarum 
Clausalae £pi8tolae Ciceronis Fol. 

Guido Juvenalis Cenomanus in Terentium 

4to. 
Franc. Maturantius Perusinus in M. T. 

Ciceronis Philippicas Fol. 

Hubertini in fipistol. Ciceronis Comment. 

Fol. 
Flavii Vegetii de Arte Militari Fol. 

Franc. Aretini Oratoris Philaridis Episto- 

larum e Gneco in Latinum transl. 



Milan 

Rom. 

Paris 

Milan 

Rom. 

Paris 

Paris 

Mentz 

Paris 
Rom. 

Ratisbonn. 

Ven. 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 



Rom. 

Brixen 

Flor. 
Sienna 

Lyons 

Vicenza 

Vicenza 
Boulogne 

Oion. 



1498 
1478 
1479 
1497 
1494 
1472 
1475 
1470 

149e 
1470 

1472 

1499 
1496 

1471 

1475 
1473-4 

1471 
1475 
1478 

1489 
1495 
1495 



1474 

1483 

148£ 
1489 

1492 

1488 

1479 
149S 

1485 
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A LIST OF 

The earliest Editioiu of the Bible, in variotu 
Lan^aga, from 1450 to 1497. 



BisLiA Sacba 



LatiiM VulgiU, Editio piimEe 




TetiUUtis, sneis caracteribu 


IS, 




tbaque loci et aiini nota, sed 




TypiB Moguntinis Johannia 




Fust eTuIgata 2 Vol. Fol. 


1 


[>«0] 


L.t. Vulg. S Vol. Fol. 


Mogunt. 


1462 


Lat. Vulg. a Vol. Fol. 


Embricc 


1465 


L.1. Vulg. per Job. Bemler 




Fol. 




1466 


German (Manb). 


Leipaic 


1467 


L.1. Vulg. Pol. 


Reullinge 1469 


JUt. Vulg. Fol. 


RomK 


1471 


Italitm. 


Veuict 


1471 


Lat. Vnlg. Fol. 


MoguntiK 147S 


Lat. Vulg. t Vol. Fol. 


Nuremb. 


1474 


Ut. Vulg. Fol. 


Venetiis 


1475 


DMch. 


Cologu. 


1475 


Ut. Vulg. Fol. 


Venoliii 


1476 


LM. Vulg. 


Venedi. 


1476 


Lat. Vulg. t Vol. Fol. 


P.risiis 


1476 


Lit. Vulg. Fol. 


N.poUs 


1476 


Lat. Vulg. Fol. 


Bull* 


1477 


DMch. 


Delft 


1477 


Ut Vulg. 


Venetiia 


1478 


Lat. Vul|. 


Nuremb. 


1478 


Lat. Vulg. 


Venelii. 


1479 


Lat. Vulg. 


Venetii. 


1480 


Lat. Vulg. 


Nuremb. 


1480 


L.1. Vulg. 4 Vol. 


Venetiis 


1481 


Lat. Vulg. 


Slrasburi 


[ 1482 


Lat. Vulg. 


Nuremb. 


1482 


Lat. Vulg. 


Venetiis 


1483 


Garmn. t Vol. Fol. 


Nuremb. 


1483 


Lat. Vulg. 




1484 


L.1. Vulg. 


Briic 


1486 


Fremk. 


Paris 


1487 
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BiBLiA Sacba Hebraica. Soncinum 1488 
. Bohemian. Prague 1488 

■ Hebraica. 1494 

Let. Vulg. Basaae 1495 

Lat, Vulg. Parisiis 1497 



ADVERSARIA LITERARU. 

No. XXXIV. 

EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM. 

No. VI. 

Monkish Epitaph. 

Hic est Durandus, positus sub marmore durof 
An sit salvandus^ ego nescio^ nee ego euro. 



On Pope Benedict XII. in whom originated the proverb, 
'* bibere Papaliter/* ** to drink like a Pope.*' 

Iste fuit Nero^ laicis mors^ vipera clero, 
Devius a vero^ cuppa repleta mero. 



Jn Anonymum. 

In nive nocte vagans^ nuceo cado stipite nixus : 
Sic mihi nix, nox, nux^ nex fuit ante diem. 



In Pontifices Romanos. 

Flumen apud Superos nullum est : quid pontibus ergo 

Est opus, aut ipso denique Pontifice? 
Ast apud infernos^ ubi tot sunt flumina, sedes 

Ilia habeat pontes^ Pontificesque suos. 



De sancto qtiodam viro, qui Satanam sibi sacris invigibrnti 

Kuxyo^opBiv cdegit. 

Dum tulit ardentem Phlegethontius histrio ceram^ 
Turn certe, aut nunquam, Lucifer iste fuit. » 
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In Fitam. 

Ut Neptuniis id cindis, sic in orbe vivitur : 
Quisquis hie natare nescit^ protinus submergitar. 



On the late Dr. Paky*$ pronouncing the second syllable of 

" profugus" long. 

'^ Italiam profugus Lavinaque littora veuit :" 
Errat Virgilius^ forte profugus erat. 



jidfamulum. 

'' Nil proisus feci," quando te verbero, clamas ; 
Te ferio idcirco, quod facis ipse nihil. 



De Flora sua. 

Flora 8ui capta est, ego Floras captus amore ; 
Dicite nunc, nostrum quis magis ergo dolet.' 



De insigni quodam Navarcha immature perempto. 

Conditur hac uma Borealis gloria ponti, 
Cimbronim plausus deliciaBque breves : 

Invida quern Lachesis raptum florentibus annis, 
Dum numerat palmas, crediditiesse senem. 



Ad Lucullum. 

Jam tribus expecto numerandum mensibus aumm, 
Saepe licet mandes id jubeasque dari. 

Non tamen idcirco Qutestori crimen habendum ; 
Namque voluntatem scitque facitque tuam. 



In incredulum. 

Cum sine chirographo dicas, incredule, credi 
Posse nihil, credis hoc sine chirographo i 



In Sabellum, 

Non culpas hominem, Sabelle, quenquam : 
Verum hoc, et tibi sola vera laus est. 

! There is an English epigram to the same purpose. 
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Sed naraum baud alium, Sabelle, quenquam 
Laudas, te uisi solum et unice unum. 
Id quern omnes simul omnium quod usquam est 
Laudes absque modo usque et usque transfers. 
Ut non quenquam igitur, Sabelle, culpes^ 
Dum te unum modo prodigo ore laudes. 
An culpas alios magis, Sabelle, 
An vero potius, Sabelle, laudas ? 

Jid Chrysidem, xvi. Kal. Mart. 

*/2 Xfwriif X"P^ f^ earfiip, u4^tfti 8* tlag 

ireemratvn voripois SfifULO'iv aftf ijSoXcor 
inifi^ctt 8* avto^foio'iv h akrwi xorr/XXouo'ai 

innpT&VTM, XsvKoig <rviJi,iityi§g Xagio'iv* 
Ojpyitf; 8* &¥» SfvSpa viy); ag^ovrm aoi^g, 

yifiwrwoif fiyoi yeip XtXurai (mr/epov 
ftyos ftfv Xikura^f xpoS/ij St roi aliv ariyxro^* 

hf 8ff Tiolg iit) OT^tco'i X'^M^ ftsvii. 
i}iki a'6y ov (Tf jSofirSV t«8* ijftari, ^-ai Kvisptlas, 

(pi yap /Sop/SapixoT; rigmM ovvipMai,) 
teXJ^iyoou 8i8ay4 irf itou;, Xtrr^p ^uvoow, 

TOOi)( avtpooirov wpHpoiio^ aykatvig' 

0*0) 8* ffv irogtfyix^^ ^tteo; iro0fffl0iit» 

• 

De seipso. 

Si fatis dolor ipse meis par esse, doloii 

Si lacrymse, lacrymis si pote sint numeri ; 
Et dolor, et lacryms, et numeri mihi solum opus, una 

Cure dolere mihi, flere sit, et canere. 
At fatis neque par nostris dolor esse, dolori. 

Nee lacrymsB, lacrymis nee pote sunt numeri : 
Ergo quid doleam, aut lacrymem, cantemve, fatigans 

Corda dolore, oculos fletu, animum numeris ? 
Sed tamen hoc doleo, et lacrymo, cantoque, fatigans 

Corda dolore, oculos fletu, animum numeris ; 
Quod fatis neque par nostris dolor esse, dolori 

Nee lacrymas, lacrymis nee pote sint numeri. 



Ad Amicum. 

Vicinus mens es, manuque, Delli, 
De nostris pote tangier fenestris : 
Quis non invideat mibi, putetque 
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Horis oniDibus esse me beatum. 

Tali cui liceat frui propinquo i 

Tarn longe es mihi, quam metis tuusque 

Hinc Cornelius est mihi tibique^ 

Qui nunc lentus agit procul remota 

Crudorum in regione Sarmatarum. 

Non convivere, nee videre saltern^ 

Non audire licet; nee urbe tota 

Quisquam est tam prope^ tam proculque nobis. 

Migrandum mihi loneius vel a te, 

Migrandum tibi longius vel a me. 

Vicinus tibi sit vel inquilinus, 

Delliy qui te adeo videre non vult. 



In formicam. 

Sole sub ardenti cogo mihi provida victum^ 
Quo gelido brums tempore laeta fruar. 

Disce meo exemplo juvenis tolerare labores, 
Ne desint canis certa alimenta tuis. 



In Diomedem. 

Redde Helenam, prsedo infamis. Venus improba moechum 

Quas dederat, nostro vulnere Issa fugit. 
Cedite vos alii mortalia corpora. Nam sunt 

Materies dextne Numina sola mese. 



Jd Phyllida. 

Coniugis ad tumulum veniens^ nec^ Phylli, corollas 
Fers, nee odorifera grandine tingis humum. 

Sed tantum effundis lacrjmas^ et respicis umam^ 
Qua mors delicias condidit atra tuas. 

Protinus erumpunt flores tellure : vigorem 
Roris habent lacryms, solis habent oculi. 



Modus Imperativus. 

Quare rex aliis, sibi qui non imperat ipsi ? 
Primis personis Imperativus egeU 

Quomodo dUcendum, quomodo vivendum. 

Disce^ velut seri victurus Nestoris annos. 
Vive, velut tibi .sit ultima quaeque dies. 
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Windsor. 

fjLcebis Vinsora sedens in collibaSy astns 
Viciniun Regem, qua licet, usque facit. 

Subter at arva j^ns ThamesiB, lenissimus arania^ 
Sic similem domino se probat esse suo. 



In Marcum Jurisconsultum* 

Erraty qui Marcum credit dare verba clienti; 
Marcus verba solet vendere, nulla dare. 



In Danaen. 

Formosam Danaen munibat abenea turris ; 

£t satis id vanus credidit e^se pater. 
Indoluit, tenene miseratus fata puellae, 

Jupiter, et, subito factus amator, ait: 
Ergo arcere potes natam divisque virisque i 

At si non arces imbribus^ imber ero, 

E COWPERO. 

(Tlie rose had been wash* d, just washed in a shower^ Sfc.) 
Ldnguentem vidi, pluviaque recente gravatam 

Dulce caput. Maris quam tulit Anna rosam. 
Plena calix uimbo ; crines maduere teneUi : 

Dixisses spins flere relicta sus. 
Corripio incautus, nimio dumque impete jactans 

Decutio roreni, frango : recuaaa cadit. 
Atgue itA (clamabam) moUes manus aspera mentes 

Conciuit, baud fractos ae referire putans. 
Si bene tractassem, rubuisses tu rosa paulum ; 

Si bene tergatur lacryma^ risus erit. 

EPIGRAMMA, 
Cum Notts Martini Scribleri. 

PoRCULUS ostendit doctissimus^ unus in urbe — 

Quomodo i Quid i — Rostao Grammata nempe tria.^ 

Os tentare tamen renuit dactissimus idem. 
Cur ? — Fors, quo teniet noa habet or a miser. 



' Anglice : The most learned Pigg, 
* Elem^ma primsi se. A. B. C. 
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Non potis ORE quidem : pdtis est ostendere rostro. 

Cur? — Quia Porcellos nil nisi rostra juvant. 
' OsTENDO dixi^ non ostentare/' — Quid ergof 

Ostendis/Nir^es, PoRCULE^pon^ tuas. H. 



CASPARI JACOBI CHRISTIANI REUVENS 

DISPUTATIO 

D£ SIMT7LACR1S QU1BT78DAM TYMFANORtTM PARTHENO- 
NIB AD TAYLOREM COMBIUM MUSEI BR1TANNIC1 AN- 
TIQUITATIBUS PRiEFECTUM. 

C/OOiTANTi mihi et grato aiiimo revolventi^ qu6t quantisqae 
beneficiis tu me quadriennio et biennio abhinc, cum Lioodmi 
per complures menses agerem^ adfeceris turn aliis, tum lis max* 
ime^ quib\i8 mihi facillimus s^ditus ad vestros antiquitatis the* 
sauros pateret; et reputanti, quam arete conjuncta tua aint 
munera cum argumento, quod mihi tractandum sumsi ; nullius 
yiri docti dignius nomen esse visum est, cui paucas meaa de 
statuU utrimgue tympani Parthenonis lucubrationes inscribe*- 
rem, vir omatissime et amicissime, quam tuum. 

Cum princeps archaeologorum Viscontius, (ita, credo, 
etiam tuo judicio exstinctuQi virum celeberrimum adpelUre faa 
est) de Parthenonis tarn tjmpanis quam Zophoris talem protu^ 
lisset sententiam, cujus, ^uamquam singularia quaedam loca in 
judicium revocari posse viderentur, universus tamen contextus 

{>leri8que idoneis judicibus placeret;tu, vir probati in arcbaso* 
ogia nominis, in ea tamdiu seatentia acquiescendum esse duxisti, 
donee ipsa res aliquid probabilius sedates menti obtulisset : et 
nimirum in unico adhuc simulacro quod Viscontius Hereukm 
vocaverat, pro HerciUe, Thesei nomen proposuisti* Quo magis 
ego juvenis, quique archseologias vix tirocinium posuissem, a 
conjecturis abstinendum mihi sum ratus, neque quidquam im* 
mutandum, nisi et diligeus rerum examen, et studiorum archaeot- 
logicorum ipse decursus aliquid sponte sua monuisset. Quod 

* Vide Admonitionem in Nuotio Hebdomadario (The Mereuvy) Norr 
vici IV. Non. Jul. promulgatam, cujus fioem claudunt bsc tria verba : 
' OSTENDO ; non ostbnto/ Ottentare pro ^gloriari/ ^se veoditarei' 'pns 
se ferire/ anne LatiDum? Non credam. Adjectum fuisset Propooieny 
ut apud Cic. pro Coel. * Id aliis rebus se ostentent :' et Epist. Fain* lib. i. 
* Quid me ostentem/ &c. 
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cum nunc evenerit, idque facem quodammodo pneferenlibiii 
▼iris doctifl uonnullitf, tain Britanois, quam Gemiaiib, namntb 
primum vices ezplebo^quibus in locis a ViscoNTio sit dissensum 
(quorum quaedam ad Britamiorum notitiam. forte non penre- 
nerint) ; deinde vero ad propooeudum duas tresve meaa coujec- 
turas transibo. 

ViscoNTius^discrepansa Sponii, Whelbri^ Pocockh, 
diorumque non mature sentential et Stuartii adfecta tantunii 
non confecta ejus sententiae emendatione, Parthenonia ftcieni 
anticam OrietUalem esse censuerat : adeoque Mmtrvm ortum 
in tympano hujus faciei exhibitum fuisse docuerat. Recepenint 
banc novationem Quatrbmerius, Gallus, HiRTiusquei 
Germanusy quorum uterque et se jam pridem sic censuisse cxm- 
tendit: tum WBLCKERUs^et ipseGermanus^et Wilkin am s, 
Britannus. Sed contra censuerunt Lbakius et WeberqSi 
cnjus Britannia Germanique scripta, multis, ut videtur, doo- 
trinae mdibus inter se distantia, eodem fere tempore prbdierunt 
Cum itaque aliorum in archaeologiae et artium histona claroram 
virorum judicia nulla in meam adhuc notitiam pervenerin^ 
B0TTI6ERI9 Hammeri Germanorum^ Mientari Daiii| 
CicoGNARA, Cancellibrii, Feje^ Nibbii^ Cattanbi, 
omnino Itali nullius ; alii vero quorum sentential ipsum nomeo 
magnum auctoritatis pondus additurum erat^ Zoeoa>' Agin- 
cuRTiuSy MiLLiNTTS jam debitum naturae solverint; deiBis 
tantum, quos ante nominavi, viris doctis ref^rre mihi contittget: 
de quorum opinionibus^ quid mihi statuendum esse videatur, 
paucis explicabo. 

Monumentum cum primum occurrit ejus generis, cujus jam 
dudum viris doctis multa exempla nota sunt, etiamsi sit anti- 
quissimum, vas pictum fortasse, aut nummus Graecus, in ceito 
quodam noto^ue cycio notionum semper versamur, iinde p6- 
tenda sit exphcatio ita ut etiamsi, quid sit, non statim adpiariBiii^ 
tamen, quid non sit, facile rogati docere possimus. Alitor eve- 
nit in simulacris Parthenonis; quae etsi generis sunt noti, tameD 
ejus suntaetatis etschoke, ex qua, ante Comitis Eloinii expe- 
ditionem, quidquam ad nos pervenisse nemo certo adsehierit' 
HinC'haesitatio et timor explicaturis : valeantne ea symbolaj ea 



* Excipieodus tamen Matxbus, qui in notis anonymis ad 

veruonem Germanicam Jlfemorafi^' uamiltoniaiii (L^iuSf apud BrodB- 
haui 1817* 8. p. 63.) hue adlegavit colossum montis Cabalhni Bom», 
Niobeo, Minervas multas, Amazonem, aliaque. Mihi ilia nimis iucerta 
videbantur, q^as tantum ex Parthenonis simulacrorum comparatiooe 
iUustrari poterunt. 
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<igDa|Uiide explicari soletuiliud monuinentuiiiy sive marinoreun)^ 
aiye, pictum; fuerintne ea aymbola jam aevo Phidiaco^ H 
iVtbenis, in usu ; idemne denique tunc sigiiificaTerinty quod 
postea, aut in Magna Grseciaf Accedit, quod etiam in sin* 
cerid, monunientis Grsecorum antiquioribus, et paullo item 
recentioribus, plurimag occurrant persons ailegoricae, qiiae ex 
solo adscripto nomine nobis innotuerunt : verbi caussa, ia vasi* 
bus pictis: Kco/to;, HCflOftepSia;' in anaglyphJe pugme ad Arbela^ 
Eiptomi, 'AiTM ;* in Apotheosi Homeri (qua? bodie vestra Britan* 
norum est), OlxoufMyi), Xpovog, *I?aoiif'Odu<r<reiu, Mvios, cietera; 
et similiter prorius, quse nobis explicuit PausatqiaSi in Cera* 
roici porticu Jijjccoxpana et AvjfMs,^ et alibi *Ext)^eipmA Jam 
quomodo (sic ego me ipse interrogare soleo) nos vel de una 
barum personarum, quid significet, aut significaverit, intellec- 
iMri. eramus, nisi adscripta fuisset interpretatio f Quid si in 
Phidiacis Parthenonis statuis ejusmodi naturae divinae lateant i 
Quse unquani ad bas explicandas conjectura idonea proponetur, 
cum absmt a pierisque horum simulacroruni quasvis symbola^ 
cumque certum sit, in aliis monunientis, ne «ynibola quidem ad 
explicationem sufficere ? Quas quidem haesitatio, hie, si uspiam, 
caute procedendum esse docet : quaeque me quidem ita percuiit, 
jut nihil statuere duxerim, nisi quod fere ad oculum demonstra- 
retur : nihil contendere, nisi quod e pluribus simul caussis pro* 
babile tieret; ea vero tandem, quas niinori probabilitatis gradu 
constarenty fere non nisi per divinationem, et levissime, indi* 
canda esse, crediderim. 

Ut igitur verbo et rem illustrem, et laboris compendium 
faciam ; sicut medium tympani Orientalis simulacrum Miner* 
vam esse, et fragmentum Musei Britannici (conclavis xv. n. 7o.y 
Jiuc pertinere, a neraine ambigitur, adeoque pro certo statui 
potest ; sic leviusculum^ et periculosum mihi videtur, propter 
solam Mysteriorum cognationem, Viscontianum Herculem 
tympani Occidentalis vocare Bacchum, eo quod Cereri proxi^ 
«jus jaceret: aut Baccki rursus, Proserpinaque et CererU 
nomeu dare ViscoNTi AND Palamoni cum Leucothea, tertioque 
simuiacro innomiuato in Orientali tjmpano : quae mens est yiri 

• MiLLiN Va9C8,T.i, PI. 19; et Miliiugen Vautde Coghill^VX, 6, 7; 
Pupois Mai so^ VEUVE, Introd, d Vitudfi dcsk vaset antigua (PatIs, IQlTf 
ioloPl. «S. 

r. ^ 8te. Caoix Historiemtr Alexandre k Grand, p. 777 ; MnLtv Galerk 
Mviholcffigm^ PI. xc n. d64. 

' Paus. I. a. § 2. ♦ Idem, V. c. 10. extr.et fortasse c sa prioc. 

^ Secuiiduhi Cataiogi 16<^ editionem anni 1819, aut 18** auni 

lati. 
VOL. XXVJIL a Jl. NO. LV. M 
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^niditittiBii, mihiqiM amici Walckbri, Zobgjb digimtmidii^ 
pipuU et opertun poslhamorum editoris. H ieti us, ^imm) Vis- 
con tii J/tMtim, Tritonem fluvium oiiiicu|Mivit, ad tranci nAnm 
positioDem adtendit, ViiCOMTii alteram ratsonem, qine proba* 
bililatis caufsaaa addebati— comparationem nempe teropii Jovis 
Qlympia^^ in cujus utroque angulo pariter jacebant, non pere^ 
grini, veruan patrii proximique Elidis fluvii,-— omistt. Hse 
igilur omnia comnieata ut refutara loogum eat, neque, ai te 
quidem, vir sagacissioie, propobitioni superiori adaeiuientma 
habuerioij necessariu tn ; id taotum mifai faciundum ease decravii 
ut una iu tabula omnes opiuionea, qus nibi inootutaaeiil, aimal 
ob oculoa ponerem,' et lis omisais^ quae unico ct leviavi arga* 
mento niterenliir, eaa solas, quae gravioribus, nempe onbns 
tjrmpanorum iaversione, aut comparatione, sive aliorum monii* 
mentorum, sive scriptorum, assent fults^ in diligentiua examca. 
Tocarem. 

, Eorum qui a Viscontio maxima recedunt, Wii^KiNtiisa 
JFrontem templi ease ad Orieutem^ ct in ejus frontia tjnapanOi 
Minenras ortum exhiberi concessit ; 

Leakius itidera frontem Orieotem versus poeitaai couce* 
dens, ortum Minervtt in altero tympaoo, Occidentali, quseaint ; 

Webbrus veroy utramque V ifiCONTi i doctrinam impugnaas^ 
tarn frontem^ quam Minervte ortisra, ab Occideate qtuaaivit. 

Nos de tympanorum positioae et argumeato primum^ atqac 
adeo primum de Leakio^ deinde de Wbbbro, videamua* 

Quae maxima caussa virum nobilissimum^ eundenque doc* 
tiasimum, Leakiuh, impukrit, lit a Viscontii opinione, 
cojus, ipae multas partes comprobat, disaentiret/ difficile ant 
dicere. Nam qutt disputat adversus explicaticmem aioMilacfi 
Minervds cum Neptuno^ quam Mineruim cum Jjove esse vuk, 
admodum sunt iofijrma. Oleas qnidem coUocandae apatiuaa ia 
tjmpano erat idaneum : eo roagia, quod veterea, optima estate, 
ejusmodi rem inanimatam, in qua ara vix se exercere poaaet^ 
accessoriam aemper putaverint, adeoque quam minimae aemper 
nolis fecerint. Sic, in vasibus pictis, SBdificia per aingularen 
qolumnam, aut januam, significantur : in anaglypbia choragiciBi 
Yix ultra tectum templi Delphici adpacet : cum in aarionbui 
iQonumentis, tabula Iliaca^ et anaglyphe Circes,' etiam stabuhi 



> In qua tabula opiniones qualescumqua aiaas Don omittendaa duzi: 

sic tameij, ut quibus minus tribuerem, eas uncinis ioduderem. 

* In Topography <if Atkem^ (Lnnd. 1891. 8.) 

3 E^itaa VxKLTUi Ii<NPii»1758. 4*<»; et aMiLLm Ga!er. JMMoL W. 
clxxiv. n. 635. 
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tota qfUMfB, Mt tciilptt. RanitU igitn^ oUie tdtegrie Vice Fiin|;i 
potuit^ sicut fuhgitur in pictiini vacis Claekiani, quo tit 
WiLKiNSius provociit, et ego saepius provocabo. Qusb 
Leakius de Dei Deseque statu^ et de membrontm motu dis<> 
putat, ea sunt opinionis.: et in alteram qaoque partem totidem 
dicere, iacile sit. At Minervam simuiacro iilo virili» quod 
ViscoNTii^a Neptunum yocavit^ altitudine longe inferiorem 
foisseyqood Lbakius infert^tumab aliis dissertissioie negator/ 
tiimy si dubkaremus^ impediret crista, quse verosimiliter tam ab 
Atheiuensibtts galeae Palladis addita, quam ab ^gineti^ in tym* 
ptno Jovis Panhellenii,^ si non majorem,^ certe parem Neptufio 
Minerva staturam efficere debuit. 

Et hcec sola est Leakii adversus Viscontianam explica^ 
tionem ob}ectio, Pergamus ad ipsius novam interpretationem,- 
ciii nos duo priecipue arguuienta opponemus. 

Pausanias, judice viro speciattssimo, cum cKcebat: 1$ £1 
riv 9oiv, iv flagQiveova ivofAufy^o'Wf 9$ tovtov krio^civ ifKoa-ei, x« t. X« 
^'^S^itrin Sff, X. T. X. — Orieniakm qoidem faciem templi antitam 
esse inlellexit: verum sic locutus est, ut lectorem suom pef 
partem posticam in tempkiai introducere, et anticam partean 
oWi<rdf ' vocare videatur. £stne vero ea, vir amicissime Combi, 
consueta veteribus locutio aut cogitandi forma? £go cetiseo 
prorsus alienam a veterum tam naturali perspicuitate, qdam 
decaie : h'^cwr^y ^s riv vaov mihi semper erit : '* iutrautibus peir 
jusfamportzm, non per quamvis temere^ qua visui primum so 
obtulerit'' nisi sit expressum: et contiarium si Leakius ex« 
emplis tfliis probabtie reddtdefit, turn demum vadUabit faaecce 
mea opinio. Quam quidem maximopere adjuvat etiam de* 
scriptio templi Olympiaci, quam alio consilio ipse Leakius 
ad hunc Pausanijb locum comparavit> Diserte enim itlic 

diatinguit Pausanias :' r^ Iv rol; Suroi; iifuwp^trtev rA 6) 

iviattv ; et praeferea, de Zophoro partis anticae et postica?, ^ 
loqukur : infig rov f«ov roov ttipwV'^inrig is roS inicio^i/^v r&9 
ivpoov. Ad quam locutiouem si verba de Partlienone exijgautur| 
nonne valde tit probabiley Pausaniam etiam in Parthenonis 
descriptione di^nguere irofuitfse mhv ab tirittkiofup, sed cchi- 
|onxis9e utramc|ue loquendi iiguram, ne tam bre^s periodus 
nimis anxie definita videretur : atqtie base verba adeo idem valere. 



' Buaaow*s Efgfn MarbleSy T. i. p. 349; cf. p. £40. 

^ Scilicet later Mgna ^E^netica, a Cae|»KRELtiOy et aliift, UDventS^ 

' Etaadem fereaevocel^itftfcobjectioWEBtaicontraXEAXivMjrtmi^-^ 

♦ R #4. ' V. 10. 5.^. 
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tc 81 dixisset: is riy vaiv hrma-iv — 1$ rov oTiO'totoftoy iff'foD^iir— ^ 
aut simpliciter, ifAtrpoa-ttif — Swta-itv — i 

Pneterea Lbakianje sententlae si adsentiamur, sequetur ut 
Minervs lis priori et potiori loco exhibita fuerit, quani ipsios 
ortus : quod fere idem est^ ac si dicas earn, anleguam nata estet, 
banc contestationem habuisse. Hoccine vero ad veterum inge- 
■iuoi, quod pulcri decorique sensu tarn alte imbutum censemusi 
constabit? Neque enim nunc de Pausanije narratione, sed de 
dispositione architectorum, de Phidia judicio, quin imo de 
Pbriclis ipsius consiliis agitur. Inimo vero melius! £t vero 
novinms, rectius temporum ordinem alibi esse servatum. In 
tempio Thesei Zophorus cellse anticus Gigantomachiam^ posti- 
cus Centauromachiam exhibebat, ipso Leakio interprete.' 
Templi Jovis Olympise frons Pelopis et CEnomai aurisationemp 
tympanum vero posterius rursus Centauromachiam nabebat/ 
In tempio Minervie Aleae apud Tegeatas, in antico tjmpano 
erat venatio apri Calydonii, in postico Achillh et Telephi pug* 
naJ £tDiODORUs Siculus quando narrat, in teaiplo Jovis 
Olympici Agrigentino ad Orientem exhibitam fuisse GigantO" 
machiam^ ac Occidentem Troja aXooa-iv, valde credibile est^ eum 
faciem Orientalem anticam esse tacite signiiicare: quamvis 
enim hiijus templi recentissimi investigatores introitum ad Occi- 
dentem ponant^ muUum de hacce opinione dubitare fas est, 
quippe Occidentale hoc latus solum prorsus adhuc intactum et 
tnexploratum in ruderibus jacet : et omnino vix quidquam de 
toto tempio superesty prseter fundamental 

Ha?c, credo, ad refutandam Lrakii universam doctrinam de 
inversione argiimentorum tympani utriusque satis valent. Di- 
cendum etiam de singular! loco. 

Secundariis utriusque tympani personis ea fere nomina tribuit 
vir spectatissimus, ut tam liti de Atticae possessionem quam ortui 
Dese, eae personam interesse posse videantun Quae quidem per-^ 
sons?, quatenus etiam in Viscontiano systemate nullum ad rei 



' Topogrt^tf, p. S44. iDgeniose quid em C. O. Mulls rus in Mhtenm 
Poliadit iocrii (Ootting. 1820. aftud Rower, 4to.) p. 6. not. 4. prosliura 
Atheniensium cum Atlantinis inde effecit. Verum obstari illud roihi 
videtur, cfiiod Plato, in Timao et Critia, AtYantinos finxerit in regno op- 
time temperato constitutos, artibusque florentissimoSy imprimis metallo- 
rum usu : cum in Thesei Zopiioro aciem videaaius agrestenii saxa tantum 
jaculantem. 

* Pausan. cap. L » Pausan. viii. 46. extr. 

-' ^ DiODoa. Sic. xiif. €. 82. De hoc tempio vid.KLENZE T6OT/>e/<fei 0|^»i- 
pischen Jupitert zu Agrigent. (Stuttg. und Tubingen. Coitu, 1881. 4to.) 
p. 26, 29. . 
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•umniuin momentum adferunt, eodem nunc silentio premi pos- 
8unt| quo et aliorum dissentientium opiniones: quatenusi verq, 
apud ViscoNTiUM dramatis necessaris persona? fuerant, eate^ 
nus mibi sunt adtingendae. Orientalis tympani temas conjunctas 
Deas Parcas adseveravit magnus ille vir, indubitatas nataliufQ 
pra^sides. JEasdem nunc Festam cum Proserpina et Cerere 
facit Lbakius. Ternarius quidem numerus vehementer pro 
aliqua recepta Dearum conjunctione puguare videtur, adeoque 
«iye pro Musis antiquioribus, sive pro Horis, sen pro GratiiSi 
aut pro Parcis. Gratiae et Horae, utpote Jovis filiae, in ipsius 
throno, OIympi%^ erant fictae;' sed in neutri us tympani argu^ 
mentum uliae adeo apte cadere videbantur, quam nomen PaV'i 
carum, ad Minervae ortum valde congruum. Quod vero in 
Occidentali tympano, secundum VisconTiVMfjuxiHMinervam 
currus Victoria ^ juxta simulacrum virile Jmphitrite cum del* 
phine coliocata esset, egregiam vim habebat ad probandum^ op- 
positas Minerva^ et fortasse coeligenis omnino^ vires marinas^ 
adeoque Minervae contestationem cum rege asquoris, hie signifi- 
cari. Itaque cum premi se videret Leakius, primum eo refu- 
git, ut delphinem, a pictore Nointelii, male hue intrusum 
suspicaretur. Hoc sane est criticorum illud: '' delenda est 
baec vox, contra omnium codicum auctoritatem :" quando ad 
ipsorum interpretationem non congruit. Sed rursus^ admisso 
delphine, ^mpAt/ri/en Vi scon Ti a nam, Thalassam vocavit, et 
signum quod est inter ipsam et Viscontianum Neptuntun, 
Tellurem: comparato loco hymni pseudo-Homerici in Miner- 
vam. Verum enimvero nimium anceps est, omnes poeticae nar- 
nitionis figuras plasticis protinus artibus adplicare. At gravius 
idem peccare videtur, quando currum, qui juxta Minervam est 
positus, Victoria tribuens, Erechtheum agnoscit in virili simu* 
lacro, quod ultra currum conspicitur : addens eum a Minerva 
artem currus regendi doctum esse, et comparere hoc loco tan* 
quam Deae Uip^gov. H%c, credo, esset symbolica imago qua- 
lem receiitioris mensartificis^OTTONis Vjenu, aut Rubbnsii^ 
ceuceptura erat, sed a veterum ingenio plane aliena. Erbch- 
TUEUS, si hoc loco currus usum s^ Minerva doceri fingeretur, 
curru veheretur ipse, baud minus quam Triptolemus Cereris 
curru, in vase Poniatowskiano;^ si irapa^anjj Deae esset; 
una cum ilia veheretur, ut idem Triptolemus in gemma Regis 



» Patjs. V. 11. §.8. * P.485. 

3 MiLLiN GaL MythoL Tab. lii. et altbi sspe edito. 



ISa Prof. Reufens on the Elgin Marbles. 

QMmJ Quod autem con umtytn Erechiheum m ipm bijps 
Hon collocavit, aed tcrtiftin persoiumiy bigb intklcnlciN, addidit 
▼ctut artifezy id omntoo Leakii mentem ab Erechtheo aTerten 
debuerat. rietoria in bigis^ quarum regendarutn arlem RteA^ 
ihemysxtSL stans a Minerva docetur, nimis conipositum et pciw 
plexuan est argumentttm^ quam ut a nativa veterum simplicitate 
pi>88itex8pectari. 

Sic Lear 1 08 quidem, ciijus casterum reconditam doclrmaai 
Aspicere soleo, prsecepta prava opini6ne dePAUSAKiAejB on^ 
tionis filo^ inierpretationem simulocrorunii quae templum ezor- 
nabant^ ad saam mentem^ vi illata, detorqtiet^ cum, erudita et 
bene contexta ratiocinationej Parthenonis frouteni Oricoti oppo- 
aitam esse docuisset. 

Atque utitiam Wbbbrus Viscontii, LEAKiiqiie^ et pra-* 
terea Wilkinsii de directione templi argumentis, ae coavind 
passus esset ! 

Wbbbrus igitur* primum exempla templorum Orientem 
▼ersus sitorum, quae Visoontius adlegat, ad rem adpotita esse 
negat: deinde propriis quibusdam conciutionibus contrariam 
doctritiam confirmare, ac tandem Leakii arguments, serius ad 
Ipsius notitiatn perducta, evertere nititur. 

£t propria quidem huic docto viro sunt argumenta, quatuor 
capsas, sive armaria in parietibus, tabulis marmoreis clauaa^ qus 
Sponius et Whblebus in eo kre loco Parthenonis tidema^ 
ubi Ecclesiae quondam Christianae chorus fuerat, fortasae anti« 
qUK fuisse thesaurorum receptacula, et prop terea ah hac pane, 
quae Orientalis est^ Opisthodomum exstitisse. Quasi noa et 
Graeci seriores ad Christiana sacra conversi, qui totans tempii 
fkciem Orientalem addito muro semi-circulari mutaverimt, 8U0« 
qfie Usui magis idoneam reddiderunt, qui fontem baptismaleoii 
ab iisdem Sponio et Whelero' notatum, elaboravemat^ 
etiam simplicissimas operle armaria, unica lamina mamuirea 
elausa, ad reponenda sacra vasa, aliaque instrumenta, coDficere 
potuissent. £t hodiemi quidem Graeci, et pauperiorea, et a 
7\irearum exactionibus sibi metuentes, vasa sacra plenunquci 
post usum, domum suam^ aut in Monasterii turrim, si Mooachi 
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' > MiLLtN Gah Mifthol. Tab. xiviii. n. 2eo. 

^ In Diario Artium (KumtbUut ) quod Stuttgardtia et Ttibinga editur, 
forma 4^ Vid. anni 19^1. n. 54, 55, 56; et anni l62^. n. 0, et SO. 

3 T. II. p. 114. (ed. Amst^l. 1979; ISmo.); Wa£i.EB,T, ii. p. 4S4. (ed. 
Gall. Amt^ IdSQ., X%mo.) 



De Arcddio Antioehehoy ^* ^ jl8S 

fuerint^ asportare splent : * vernm crddibile est, €t credUkninC 
illi pcr^inatores^ e lautiori et tatiori tttate haec armarb, stacrfs 
Christianis necessaria, fuiaae^ Ncque igitur plus caussss est^ car 
antiquioribuSy qiiam cur recentioribus temporibus haec adscriba- 
mus. Haud minus vero ambigua est altera Wbbbri argumen- 
tation cum ex loco Vitruth eJQsmodi (iv. 8. §. 4. ed. 
ScHNEio.) Columnis adjectis, dextra ac sinistra, ad humeros 
pronaif uti est Athenis in asty, nescio quid de Parthenoue effi* 
cere tentat: cum is locus obscurissimus, ut sunt coinpMra 
ViTRUViANA, a nemine quidem plane intellectus, et incertee 
lectionis, cum dubitetur nnm scriptum fuerit in arce an vero in 
asty, multo tamen probabilius ad Minervae Poliadis templum 
(quod video etiam a G^nbllio* architecto Berolinensi, et 
WiLKiNaio' factum esse) quam ad nostrum Parthenoncm 
referatur. 

[Uadentu.'i 



DE ARCADIO ANTIOCHENO 

ADMONITA QU^DAM. 
[Vide Clattkd Jottrnal, XXIX, 105. ; XXX, SIO.; UV,'9oe.] 

The passage of Arcadius, quoted by Saldiasius Exerc. Plin. 
84.) occurs m p. 188. of my edition dnd runs thus: Kaioanp 6{ 
ToT; aiXoi; ToL rgiif/^UTet Bvpi[M¥Oi, hrt^pirTuv uthA xaV utroiysfyfilF 
Mrs jSovXoiyro, xf^ao-i titiv ^ jS^ftjSu^iy vfopahtg, (aK vfokxlo^^ 
hrsTsyyifravTOf uvto xoc) xaTa>> (al. aMo rt koH xixm^ xou SvSoy rs 
xai f£a) (TT^flf avri^.— ^TdSra ouraxr), nkxtlm^ &vitsf xifora roi ^t}- 
lusla hrotrfi-eirtk rm vnCfMiri, h ri ^^fMe hwri^ a'i}|bb]}M^f«o$* touts 
i^ TO Sv coo-Tf^ sfAkf 001x^9, ftrip hiw UtA t^to ctfi^os¥ hpi^ArtstHf 
Tf xeA wcmvciytiv to Tyi9/ue iiltot^sv* 

*^ Quae contra banc regulam mon^t Arcad. 125. TA it; i^ 
]b(ovO(r^XXtf/3a i^wra^^ Tv, \^^ pi$f ^v, X/^ 6 xiatf, ipferios videtur tise^ 
non Herodiant^ siquidem fidem bab(»ntis SchoUo Veneto ad IK 

- ■ ^-^■- -.. -• - ■ -^ — ■— 

> Leo Allatius de templis Grscorum reclentioribus. £pist. x. n; 
xxii. p. 34. Qui libellus a Demine, quod sciam, in tola bac qusstione 
consultus, legi meretur, inprimis ab iis qui Grsciam ipsi iovisere cupiunt. 

* In Epistolis VitruvianU (Briefe vber den Vitruv.) Fasc. i. p.S7, Vide 
et reliquos interpretes a Schneidibo ad Vitruvium adlegatos. 

' Ib Athemensibu$p sive Topography of Athens, p. 9T. not. *. 



iS4ihthe Nightiiigale the ^Herald of Day f 

xi. 486." Car. Guil. Goettling. de Accentm Lege, quamXiraci 
in pronunciandis Nominaiivis Vocum monosyltabarum tertim 
Decliuaiianis secuti mni, BonDe, 1821. p. ()• 



» 

1# the Nightingak the Herald of Day^ as well as the 

Messenger of Spring ? 

No. II. — [Continued from No. LI 1 1, p. 92.] 
H B testimony of Philostratus as to the fact, p. 665= 18. Boiss., 

ferffiSav SetXi) ra fxi} xai ^fUfu afyrj^rakj may be placed beyond all 
doubt, as well as the integrity of the words, w*hich contain the 
fact. 

The following quotation from the Spanish poet, Gongora, 
was furnished by the prompt recollection of the accomplished 
Mr. John Bowring^, when 1 in conversation mentioned this sub- 
ject to him : — 

JRuisefiores 

Cantando entre lasfiores \ 

Que tocan at aha, 

^* Singing midst flowers the nightingales w elcome the dawn.** 
Compare witb it the annexed passage from the Student of Salo" 
manca in Bracebridge-Halt, i. 290. — " The delicate airs, that 
played about the tower, were perfumed by the fragrance of 
myrtle and orange-blossoms, and the ear was charmed with the 
fond warbling of the nightingale, which in these happy regions 
sings the whole day long/' And in the SketchhBook the Royal 
Poet speaks of the nightingale as singing at the dawn of day. 
** It sings late in the evening, and particularly during the time 
that the hen is hatching. — In Persia it sings in great perfection, 
and is mentioned by a traveller in that country as ' the sweet 
harbinger of the light."' . Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia. 



OBSERVATION& SUR MEXPI. 

Mep^pi, proposition de temps et de lieu^a exercO bien des Gram- 
mairiens^ soit greCs, soit frangois, et suscit6 parmi eux des que- 
relles qui n'ont pas toujours 6t6 pacifiqu^s. 

En France^ les conservateurs d'une langue devenue univer- 
selle, se rappelant les querelles litteraires de Fureti^re et M6- 
na^e^ et ces d6bats universitaires,' et les requites au parleme.Dt 
qui en furent la suite^ redoutant les Equivoques que pourroit 
occasionner la preposition Jusque, se sont appliquls k la 
dfefinir.* 

La definition de I*Acad6mie 6toit de nature i, faire cesser les 
incertitudes. Aussi les grammairiens ne se sont-ils plus que- 
relles sur le sens de la pr6position Jiis^^. Mais la cupidite^ ne 
voulut pas se soumettre aux I6gislateurs de notre langue : des 
scandaies troubl^rent la soci6t6 ; des proems 6clat^rent : alors 
les premiers magistrats de la capitate s'assembl^renty revetus de 
leurs simarres, orn6s de leurs infules, et en plein tribunal pro- 
nonc^rent cet arr^t: 

*' Dans unevente/*ont-ils dit, ^'tout ce qui est indiquE comme 
limite se trouve exclus de la vente, d moins que le contraire ne 
risulte de stipulations synallagmatiques." 

D'apr^s ce prononc^, plus de proems, plus de scandaies, au 
civil. Mais en littOrature grecque, en philologie, comme il n'y 
a pas d'autres juges que la raison, Tanalogie, Texamen du con- 
texte, les m6prises, sans scandale toutefois^ alldrent leur train : 
les philologues induisirent en erreur une grande partie du monde 
savant. 

Echantillon d*erreurs nombreuses commises dans Tinter^ 

pretation de [Ji'ixp^* 

M. Larcher/M. Malte-Brun (torn. i. de son excellent Precis 
de ^eographie), et moi, nous avons pr^tendu' que Tlnde ne faisoit 
pomt partie du monde d'H6rodote, mais d6sormais il convient 
a le traduire, t^^XP^ ^^^ '/vSikij^ olxitreii ^ ^Atrlii, par fjisie est 
hahitee jusques et y compris CInde. 

Faute de refl6chir assez sur le sens de f^ixph proposition de 
temps et de lieu qui a sens, tant6t inclusif et tant&t exclusif, le 
savant M. Cora^f^ dte et donne, tour-^-tour, une province au roi 

* Voy. MenagUna,T. iv. p. 270 sq, 

* Voy. le Diet, de I'Acad. Fran^. ; et celui de Ferraud. 

■ * Cettc erreur se trouve r^p^t^e par moi, dans mt G^ogr. ttH^rod. 

* Strab. trad. fran^. liv. ii. torn. iv. p. 10. 1" part; ct ibid. Jiv. xii. 
torn. iv. 2* pari. p. 60. 
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Pol^mon. Mmi la cootnidiction tera aiiiment conrig^e en ri- 
fl^chissant que le [lixp t!^ £oAx/S«( de Strfibon ' sign&e jiis^e 
et y compris la Colchide, et non jusau*i la Colchide, 

Le meme M. Coray * pense que les rois du Bosphore nepoh 
sedoient (de la'grande Chersonn^se) qu^une petite pariie, celle qui 
avoisine F embouchure du Palus-Meotide et la villede Panti- 
caj^ejusqu^iThiodaviaQii^qteeoiofftas); maiajecrois^ l^ qa*!! 
est question ici de la Paiiticap6e, province, et non de la ville 




comme on le voit, a occasionn^ bien des m^prises gramoiaUcaies, 
Listoriques et g^ographiques. 

A Paris, le 24 AaiU. G, 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE^ 

It cannot be sufficiendy regrettedj that in the present advanced 
cultivation of Oriental LiteraturCi a remedy is not found for the 
scarcity and dearness of copies of the Sh&hndmeh, by printiag 
the work itself. One volume was printed many years back at 
Calcutta, but in such bn infamous type, that it is almost as iUe- 
gible as any MS. of the worst band; and since that tiaie» it is 
understood that the undertaking has been abandoned. Would 
it not be advisable for the series of volumes- to be continued ? 
and might not this be safely done by a prospectus, and sub- 
scriptions i Either Sir W. Ouseley or Gulchin would be as fiiUy 
competent to the undertaking as Dr. Lumsden. At the same 
time, should this ever take place, it is to be hoped that the 

0^^^ ^u«U A&J aU i^SMJj9 will be published either Mrith it, 

or separately, like the Lexicon Aristophanicum, Chat accompa- 
nies Aristophanes^ Wishing, that this paper may incite some 
one to the task, I request its insertion in your Journal, and 
remain, Sir, Yours, &c. 

. . ^ ^ 

^ Xexte grec, 19, p. 8S3. B. trad, franf ., tom. iv< p. 60, S^ part. 
Strab. fiv, 7, p. 478, A ; trad. fran9. torn. iii. p. 64. 
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lATELT PUBLISHED. 

_ * 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXIV. Price l/. 5s. per 
No. 2/. 12s. 6d. large paper. No. XXV. will be published 
in November, tnd the whole work speedily completed. ' 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LV. and LVI., 
containing Boethitta and Atisonius. Price 1/. l5. per No. 
Large paper, double. 

Select British Divines, No. XXX. (continued m Monthl/ 
Nos.) neatly printed in duod., and hot-pressed. Price 2t» 6d. 
Containing part of Bishop Hallos Contemplations. 

An Introduction to the .Crilical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A* Foiurtb 
Edition, corrected. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac* 
similes of Biblical Mss. In four thick volumes, 8vo* 3/. 3s« 
With an additional fac-simile. 

The Morning and Evening Sacrifice ; or Prayers for Private 
Persons and Families : beautifully printed in Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
and Demy 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Translations from Claudian. By the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Howard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

M. Angelo Mai, the Prefect of the Library of the Vatican, 
has just published a second edition of the fragments of '^ The 
Works of Fronto/' which he found in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, but which have been considerably increased by the 
recent discoveries among the treasures of the Vatican. The 
literary world will no doubt hear with pleasure, that among these 
additions aie a hundred letters from Fronto, Marcus A urelius, 
8cc. This edition is dedicated to the late Pope. 

Mr. Barbier has published the second volume of his new edi- 
tion of his valuable Dictionary of Anonyinous and Pseudonymous 
works, written, translated, or published, in French and Latia. 
This work is not merely a dry catalogue, interesting only to the 
lovers of books, but is full of curious and instructive dissertations 
and facts. A catalogue of the books printed on vellum, in the 
King's library, five vols. Svo., merits to be recommended for the 
excellent method of the work, the exactness of the details, and 
the extensive bibliographical knowledge of the author, who signs 
himself M. V. P. 

A Poetarum Oraecorum Sylloge, edited by the learned M. 
Boissonade, is a valuable publicati<on, of which three volumes 
are published : it is very well printed, in 32mo. It will form 25 
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volumes^ comprising Homer, Hesiod, JEscbylus^ Sophocles, 
EuripideSj Aristophanes, Pindar, Callimacbus, ibe Anthology, 
&c. 

Tlie Lexicon Herodoteum by J. Schweighauser, in £ large 
volumes 8vo. This new work, on which Schweighaiiser has 
apent six years, is so arranged as to be used, not only with the 
Greek edition of Herodotus, which he published in 1816, but 
with all other Greek editions of that historian that have bitherto 
appeared. 

The miscellaneous Latin Essays of the late celebrated Pro- 
fessor Wyttenbach, have been published (for the first time col- 
lectively) in two large octavo volumes. A Life of the Professor 
(in Latin), by G. L. Mahne, has just appeared. We believe 
that the above Opuscuta, though now advertised, were published 
a year and a half or two years ago. 

The East India Military Calendar ; containing the services of 
general and field officers of the Indian army. Under the sanc- 
tion of, and dedicated by express permission to, the honorable 
the Court of Directors of the ufiairs of the East India Com- 
pany. By the editor of the Royal Military Calendar. 

Journal des Savansfor June. 

1. Chefs-d'oeuvre des Th^^tres Strangers; reviewed by M. Ray- 
nouard : 

2. M. Letronne,Recherches poi^r servir k Tllistoire de TEgypte^ 
&c. M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

S. Messrs. Levee et Lemonnier, Th6&tre complet des liatins; 

M. Daunou. 
4. M. Am6d6e Jaubert, E16mens de la Grammaire Turki; M. 

Abel-Remusat. 

Journal des Savansfor July, 

1. Monete Cufiche dell' I. R. Museo di Milano; reviewed by 
M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

2. M. Leschenault, Voyage aux Indes; M. Tessier. 

3. M. Julien, L'Enl^vement d'U61^ne par Coluthes; M* Le- 
tronne. 

4. Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais ; M. Daunou. 

5. Chefs-d'oeuvre des Th6&tres Strangers; M. Reynouard. 

6. Boissonade, Aristaeneti Epistolae ; M. Letronne. 

7. M. Thomas, Pell. Piatt. Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical 
Mss. in the Royal Library of Paris; M, Silvestre de Sacy. 

Journal des Savansfor August. 
1. Essays relative to the Habits, 8cc. of the Hindoos; reviewed 
by M. Abel Rcijpusat. 
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2. G. W. Frevtag, Caabi ben Sohair, 8ic.; M. Silvestre de 
Sacj. 

3. Chefs-d'oeuvre des Tb6^tres Strangers ; M. Reynouard. 

4» M. Halma, French translation of the Phenomena of Aratus, 
&c«; M. Letronne. 

5. M. de CourcetleSy L'Art de verifier les Dates; M. Daunou. 

6. M. Quatreiiidre de Quincy, Essai sur la nature^ le but^ et lea 
moyens d'imitation dans les Beaux-Arts ; M • Raoul-RocheUe. 

Dissertazione sopra I'Autore della prima traduzione Latina 
delle Lettere Greche di Falaride, e di altre traduzioni^ delle 
qaali si attribuisce la gloria al famoso legista Aretino Francesco 
Accolti ; letta nell' Academia Romana di Archeologia, dai Ca- 
nonico Ang. Battaglini, &c. Roma, 1821. 8vo, " 

Demosthenis Oratio in Midiam, cum Annotatione critica et 
exegetica; curavit Pb. Buttniann. Berol. 1823. 8vo. 

Platonis Dialpgi iv ; Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque, cum 
annotatione critica et exegetica. £ditio Qiiarta. Curavit Ptu 
Buttmann. Berol. 1822. 8vo. 

Sophoclis Philoctetes. Cum suis selectisqire aliorum ndtis 
edidit Ph. Buttmann. BeroU 1822. 8vo. 

Griecbische Grammar von Ph. Buttmann. Berlin 1822. 8vo« 

D. Ruhnkenii Opuscula, Sec. Editio altera, cum aliis parti- 
bus, cum Epistolis auctior (curante J. Th. Bergman). Leidse^ 
8vo. 1823. 

Essai sur la Nature^ le But, et les Moyens de I'lmitation 
dans les Beaux-Arts; par M. Quatrem^re de Quincy. Palis, 
1823. 8vo. 

• 

Q. Horatius Flaccus ; recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pottier. 
Paris, 1823. 8vo. 

Vita Dan. Wyttenbachii literarum humaniorum niiperrime 
in Academia Lugdunobatava Professoris, auctore Gul. Leon 
Mahne, Leidse. 1823. 8vo. 

Gnomici Poetsa Graeci, curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Paris, 
32mo. 1823. 

Robertson's Cambridge Phrase Book; to assist students 
in Latin translations, themes, &c. An iosproved Ed., royal 
duod. Price 8s. M. 

Gradus ad Parnassum ; a new edition wid^out the verae&and 
phrases; the translation of the words given, aUo tbeii' formation : 
many new words are added, with other improvements. Duqd. 
Price 7s. 6rf. Seconded. * 
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PEBPARIKO FOR PRB89- 

Baron Otto M. Von Stackelberg has long been emplojed 
on a great work on the Temple of Apollo Epikurios, near 
Phigaliai in Arcadia^ under the ruins of which, be and sevefti 
artists and connoisseurs found, in the year 181 2, the celebrated 
bas-reliefs which are now in the British Museum. The remarht 
and measurements made by himself on the spot, are heri 
arranged, and the plates, executed under his own directioil firom 
his very accurate drawings, by able artists, partly ill the line 
manner, and partly as finished etchings. In 31 platet ia folio^ 
one frontispiece, and three vignettes, engraved by C. Riecbar^ 
T. Gmelin, D. Marcbetti, &c., we have views of the coontry 
and of the ruin3 of the temple, both before and after the rubbiA 
was cleared away; the ground plan and restoration of tbe tem- 
ple; the connexion and completion of the whole interior frieaef 
finished plates of the several bas-reliefs, three-quarters the size 
of the originals ; lastly, fragments of the Metopes and of die 
statue of Apollo. The text gives a description of the country 
and of its inhabitants; an account of the excavation and its suc- 
cess; of the condition of the temple, with reflections on its 
architecture ; on the arrangement of the pieces of the frieze; oS 
the meamng and connexion of the subjects represented, Vfifh 
general observations on the sculpture ; and, lastly, rema^'ks oo 
the Metopes and the statue. In the Appendix there is an ac^ 
coont of the Lycan Mountains, Messene, the Panhelleuion in 
^gina, and the Mainots. The work will appear both in Ger- 
man and in French, and be printed without delay. The autbor 
bts himself undertaken to publieh it, and a sufficient number of 
subscribers have already set down their names. The title HiH 
be, ** The Temple of Apollo at Bassia,'^ &c. 

M. Von Stackelberg is also preparing another work for pub- 
lication, whicb will be perfectly similar in form and execution 
to the preceding, aqd will furnish an extremely important addi* 
tion to our knowledge of Art and Antiquity. The autboi has 
here put together all bis researches respecting the Greek sepul- 
chres, an investigation hitherto but little touched on, and 
which affords much novelty. and information^ Tbe subitcts 
represented in the plates are drawn, partly from mouuments, 
discovered and dug up by the author and bis fellow travellers, 
and partly from other works existing in Greece. The whole is 
engraved by the same artists as the preceding, in 76 plates, im- 
perial folio, and six vignettes, some of which, where the nature 
of the subject requii^d it, ^^e colored. 
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The Romaic VadeoMecum, or Traveller's Pocket Coinpo- 
nion ; being a translation of Madame Geolis' Familiar Conver- 
sations into the modern Greeks Etiglisb, and Italian. By 
Marianna^ Caterina, and Teresa Macri, of Athens, assisted by 
natives of England and Tuscany ; for the support of themselves 
and mother, the widow of Procopio Macri, English consul at 
Athens during t^^enty-six years, who fell a victim to the Malaria 
fever, while accompanying an English gentleman in his tour 
through the Morea. Cooipelled, by the calamitous devastation 
and extreme personal danger every where around them, to quit 
AtheDSi'and, with it, their means of subsistence, and seek an 
asjium in Corfu, they at length feel constrained to make this 
appeal to a generous public, trusting that they, at the same time, 
offer, io afl interested in researches in Greece, a valuable and 
long-desired auxiliary. An attempt will be made to substitute, for 
the usual unprofitable prefaces of similar works, a compendious 
view of the pronunciation, declensions, and conjugations, as in 
general use among the modern Greeks. This, it is presumed, with 
the dialogues, will furnish every thing necessary, not only for oral 
intercourse, Init for reading and writing, with as much accuracy, 
if not with the same facility, as the natives, and in a great mea- 
sure supersede the necessity of any other elementary book. — 
It will prove an almost equally useful auxiliary to the Greek 
studying English or Italian, and to the Italian studying Greek 
or Engii8h.-~Sub8criptions received by die Rev. George Win- 
nock. Chaplain to the Forces, Corfu ; by Mist Winnock, Sears- 
dale house, Kensington; and by J. Souter, 73, St. Paul's 
Cburch-yard, London. — Price, to Subscribers, 7t. each copy, 
square ISnio. neatly half-bound. 



TO COBRESPONBENTS. 

Btonensis has, we fear, assumed a false signature. 

We beg leave to remind S. T., that the Clauictd Jourrvd is open to the 
admission of literary criticism, but not of personal invective. 

If Grteculus will peruse the preface to Porson's Uecuka, he will fiud 
that some of his Iambics are incorrect. 

Notice of Dr. Jones's Greek Lexicon— Westminster Epilogue and 
Pfalogue— Itinerarv from Tripoli to Timbuctou — Arithmetic of thaUolv 
Scriptures— Biblical Criticism— Geographical Bxtract frofn Ben HaHiel, 
&% in our next. 
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LACKINGTON'S CATALOGUE, Pabt III. 

This day was publishedf price 2s. sewed, 
THE THIRD PART OF A CATALOGUE of the 
most EXTBN81VE Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books on Sale in this country; containing the classes, Poetry 
and the Drama, Architecture, Painting, &c.; Music, Mathe- 
matics, Military and Naval Science, Mechanic Arts, Medicine, 
Surgery, &c.; Chemistry, Natural History, Geology and Mine- 
«^l«gy> Conchology, Entomology, Ornithology, Agriculture, 
Gardening, &c.; and Books in the French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese Languages, now offered to the Public at very mo- 
derate prices, by 

WARDING, MAYOR, & LEPARD, 
(Lackington's) 
FiNBBURY Square, London. 
Parts L and IL may be had price 25. each. 
*^* Libraries and small collections of Books purchased or 
exchanged on very liberal terms. 

2b Masters of Grammar Schools, Academies, and Private 

Teachers. 
ITiis Day is published, 

A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, and other SCHOOL 
BOOKS, newly arranged ; together with a SELECTION 
of the BEST WORKS, adapted to the improvement and re-^ 
creation of Young Persons, with the Prices affixed. 
*^* A very liberal . allowance to Masters of academies and 

Teachers. Delivered gratis by Harding, Mavor, and Lepard, 

(Lackington's) Finsbury Square. 

This Day is published, 8vo. price 10s. 6J. 

SELECT WORKS OF PORPHYRY ; containing his four 
books on Abstinence from Animal Food ; his treatise on the 
Homeric Cave of the Nymphs; and his auxiliaries to the per- 
ception of intelligible natures. Translated from the Greek by 
THOMAS TAYLOR (translator of Plato and Aristotle). 
-Printed for Thomas Rodd, 2, Great Newport Street; where 
may be had, tnost of Mr. Taylor's Works. 

« N. B. An extensive collection of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, in all Branches of Literature, constantly on sale ; Catt-* 
Jogues of which may be had. 
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ITINERARY from TRIPOLI (in Barbary) to 
TIMBUCTOU. By the Sheikh L'Hage Kassem. 

TRANSLATED, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH NOTES, 
BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 



The following Itinerary was written at Rabat, in West Barbary, in 
1807, and was transmitted by Mr. Delaporte, chancellor of the French 
consulate, to the French minister for foreign affairs in 1810. It was 
dictated to the chancellor, by Sheikh L'Hage Kassem, an a^ed man, who 
had acted as guide to the caravans of merchants who traded from Tripoli 
to Timbuctou, and who, all his life, had traded to Tripoli and Gadames 
(which were his countries) to Timbuctou. Done at Rabat, June Idth, 
1807; signed, Delaporte, Cbancelier. 

\$t Journey. — From Tripoli to Zawieh. Zawieh is a village 
that resembles Coraim in Lower Egypt. There are large gardens 
attached to the houses : there is also a college. 

Q>nd Journey. — From Zawieh they pass the night at a place 
called Beer-^i'grhanam,^ a well so called. 

Srd Journey. — From Beer-el-grhanam they rest atWadletel, 

f^» ^ftf Beer-eUgrharum; i. c. the sheep-well, or the well of 
sheep. 

^ it is impossible to determine the meaning of this word Wadletel, as 
this itinerary was not written, but delivered or spoken in Arabic : it is 
as likely I think to be the river of ^m-trees, or Wad attolh. I will not 
however dispute that letel may signify tamarinds, although I never heard 
the word used in the west of Africa to signify that fruit, but invariably 
Timur-el-hend, i. e. dates of India; and this is the etymology of the 
European word tamarind. 

VOL. XXVIIL C7. Jl NO. LVI. N 
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8o named from a river where are seen tamarind trees ; the word 
wadletel signifying the River of Tamarinds. 

^th Journey. — From Wadletel they travel and rest SLtRogebaUf 
the name of a tribe of Arabs who reside there. 

5th, 6th, and 7th Journies. — From Rogeban, proceeding on 
the journey during three days, they reach Dorgy, and pass the 
night there. 

Sth Journey. — From Dorgy they reach a well called Beer- 
temad,^ where they pass the night. 

Qth — \Sth Journey. — From Beer-temad they travel five jour- 
nies in a desert without water, after which they reach the town 
of Ged^mes, or Gadames; which is the ancient Cadmus. 
Gadames is a middiing-sized town, built by the side of the 
ancient Cadmus, where are found the remains of interesting 
ruins. This town is the magazine for the commerce of the 
interior of Africa. They bring from thence senna, grain, gold- 
dust, gums, negroes and negresses bought at Cashna, Bomou, 
Timbuctou, and which are distributed from hence into the regen- 
cies of Barbary, in the Levant, and in Europe, through Mar- 
seilles and Leghorn. Gadames, which formerly belonged to 
the regency of Tunis, is now dependent on Tripoli, which has 
imposed heavy duties on the merchandise coming from the 
interior by the caravans, and which has also levied heavy im- 
posts on the inhabitants. The Bashaw, or chief of this regency, 
has latterly obliged the Gadaniesians to take to Tripoli all that 
commerce which they before carrietl on more advantageously 
with Tunis, for the purpose of improving the revenue of the 
former government. From Gadames they take dates to Fazzan, 
the ancient Phazania, Gadames is surrounded with gardens of 
palm, date, and other trees, watered by one spring, the water of 
which is legally divided. The government of the town is in the 
bands of the three most ancient sheikhs of the country, who 
watch over the police, administer justice, and superintend the, 
distribution of the water. The women of the Gadamesians 
never walk in the streets, they visit one another over the terraces 
of the houses, which have all the same elevation. Gadames 
has sustained many sieges against the regency of Tunis, from 
the yoke of which she delivered herself, to submit to the still 
harder one of the regency of Tripoli. 

I5th — \5th Journey. — From Gadames they proceed on* 



' Beer-temad, i. e. the warni well ; the term temad .designates that 
degree uf warpith whkU milk has,<pomin^ from the caipel (or cow). 
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their journey three days, after which they go and repose them- 
selves at the wells called Ten-yakken. '' 

\6th — ISth Journey. — From Ten-yakken, which signifies, 
in the language of the country, the Wells of Yakken, they march 
on three days, after which they come to another well, called 
Beer^l-tabbeyed^ • - « 

IQth — 22w5 Journey. — From Beer-el-tabbeyed they travel 
on four journies, resting each night in the deserts, and the fourth 
day they reach a place, called El-mossegguem, » 

' 22nd — 25th Journey. — From El-mossegguem they perform 
four more journies, stopping in the intermediate way, in barren or 
uncultivated spots, after which they reach a well dug in a wood, 

and which is therefore called Beer-el-grabah,^ X^UH j^. 

26th — 29th Journey. — From Beer-el-grabah, during a pro- 
gress of four days, they rest in desert places, after which, they 
reach and repose at a place called Hassi-Farsik. 

30th — 33rd Journey. — From Hassi-Farsik, after having per- 
formed four journies in the heart of the deserts, they come and 
sleep at a place called Ain-el-salahy^ that is to say, the Foun- 
tain of Saints, on accoimt of saints or religious muselmen who 
reside and have their tombs there. 

3Mh — 3bth Journey. — From Ain-el-salah (or more pro- 
perly, Ain-essalah, the *o being a solar letter, a distinction 
which I should not think it necessary to notice, but for the infor- 



* The French orthography of Beer, is Bir ; but Bir, according to the 
English orthography, signifies a country or district; wherefore it oecame 
necessary to adapt the orthography to theEn^lish alphabet. Considerable 
errors have originated in transposing the Orientallanguages into the Eu- 
ropean character, a remarkable example of which is evident iu the word 
Nile, which is intelligible in the French, but not in the English lan- 
guage. 

* As I have translated this itinerary principally for the me of British 
travellers in Africa, it is impossible to be too particular in the pronuncia- 
tion of Arabic or African words. For example, the French translation 
calls this word, Bir-el-gabah ; but the word gabahy pronounced by an Eu- 
ropean to an African, would be perfectly unintelligible, and the word 
loses its identity by being so pronounced. I have repeatedly called the 
attention of African travellers to this matter, and it is the importance of 
the matter only, that induces me thus again to impress it on their minds: 

viz., that the Arabic letter ^ is not rendered by the European g or gh, 
as Richardson and others have rendered it, but rather by gr or grh. 

' I translate this passage, j^^^^ {^^9 the fountain of peace, not of 
saints. The word Salah is not a noun plural. - . ' 
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natiofi of travellers in Africa), after two tttations, tbey urive at 
the town called Agably,^ the capital of a great counlrj, called 
Tuat, or Tuwat, which contains an infinite number of towns or 
encampments, whose inhabitants live on dates, milk, and tbe 
augar cane. This town was built by a Muhamedan whose 
name was Bft N&meh. It is protected by the Emperor of 
Marocco. There is plenty of water in this country. 

36th — S9th Journey. — From Agably they proceed during four 
days between mountains ; and on the fourth they reaqh a well, 
called Beer-fVeUan, that is to say, the Inhabited Well, a country 
inhabited by Arabs, who dwell here under tents made of katber. 
The chief of the Arabs of Wellan, whose name is K&ou, raisn 
a passage-impost or duty on all caravans which pass through 
his country. The territory of Wellan is rich in pasturages, 
wherein camels feed. 

40th'-— 44th Journey, From Beer- Wellan they arrive, after 
five days' march, at the country of the TusLreks, a black race. 
The Tu&reks cover themselves to the eyes, with the same gar* 
ment or envelope, which covers a tunic or under dress of linen, 
which they dye black. If the men of the Tu&reks cover Aeir 
bodies to the eyes, the Tu^ek women, on the other hand, con- 
trary to the oriental custom, go uncovered. Thej are aaid to 
be of a monstrous size, and as indolent as they are lai^e, out of 
proportion, or monstrous. The Tu&reks take their wives by 
their weight*— *the heavier a woman is, the handsomer she is. 
A Tu&rek of 10 quintals is a Venus. The Tu&reks mount 
the swift camel of the desert, who for their expedition are 



■ £1 Kibla, i. e. the south ; El Kibly, i. e. southern. The south 
coutitry, so called, as relative to the empire of Marocco and Tafilelt, the 
same being its southern appendage, and the emperor claims its sove- 
reignty, as may be seen in his letter to our late revered sovereign, GeOrse 
III., in Jackson's Account of Marocco, 2nd or Sd edition, p. 330. The a 
18 changed into a g hard by the French translator, the k and the g hard 
being synonymous ; but he has (possibly to avoid the g being pronounced 
soft) spelt the word Agably, instead of Kibly, ur Akibli. 

* A corroboration of this happy taste may be seen in Lyon's Travels ia 
Africa. Speaking of these weighty beauties, he says, — ** A boy who ac- 
companied us from Tripoli came to me full of the praises of Leila Fatlma, 
the fat wife of Sheikh Barood, a white woman, ' who,' he said, * was the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen, and so fat, she could scaredy 
walk : her arm (fbarek allah^ God's blessing on it) is as big as my body/ 
Continued he, 'I must say I never beheld such a monstrous mass of 
human flesh; one uf her legs, of enormous size, was uncovered as high 
as the calf, and every one pressed it, admiring its solidity, and pmbing 
God for blessing them with such a sight.' '^ 
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divided into several classes. Some perform, in one day, an 
ordinary cantel's journey of five days ; these are called Kbani* 
massiy i. e. a camel of five joumies. Others, performing 
mx joomtes in one day^ are denominated Baddaasy. Others, 
performing ten days in one, are called A^ray.' There are 
some which perform three days in one, and they ace therefore 
called Tallati. In the empire of Marocco several Arab tribes 
use these animals for travelling. The arms of the Tiiftreks are 
sabresy lances wholly of iron, and shields, covered with the hide 
of an animal called enir-ainda,* which resembles the ox. This 
people proceeded about four years since to IVipoli, in the ter« 
ritory of which they made an incursion in the neighbourhood of 
the island of Gerbi, the ancient Meninx; but they returned, noC 
without an attempt on the part of the Tripolitans to pursue then, 
but they could not come up with them, by reason of the swift* 
nees of their camels.^ The territory of the Tu&reks abounds in 
springs and meadows. The Tii&reks are expert in tlte manage- 
ment of the sabre. 

45tkr-'-49th Journey. — From the Tu&rek country, after five 
days' journey, they reach the wells called Beer^mossaguem. 

50th-^54t)i Journey. Five days more bring the travellers to 
another well, called liassy'-Tu4tber. 

55th — 6lst Journey. From Haesy-Tuaber, after seven days 
of tedious march through a desert without water, they reach tfae 
wells called Hassy-Moussy, a country inhabited by Arabt 
named El-Brabish,'^ who carry on a trade in cattle with die 
Tuireks. 

62nd — 70th Journey. From Hassy-Moussy they reach, in 
eight days' march, the town of Mabrouk. The ntuatiou of Ifai^ 



* The highest class or denomination of the swift cainel, Qtheiritef th%t 
ever I heard of during my residence in north-western Africa, is the nine^ 
day camel, designated by the term iatayke^ and I very much deul^t if a 
swifter animal exists. A. description of these extraordinary animaU ia 
given in Jackson's account of Marocco, p. 90. of the 2nd and Sd editions 
oftliatwofk. 

^ I take this word to be eneer-hendy, i. e. the Indian ox ; q. d. the 
buffalo. 

3 The word dromatlaires I render camel, because, according to Buffoo, 
the dromedary has two bumps oil his back, the camel has but one; the 
swift camel, or heirie, has but one, and therefore more correctly belongs 
to the denomination of cameJ. 

^ An emigration of this tribe of Arabs occupy, according to Jackson, 
the territory north of Timbuctou. — Vide his map of the tracks of caravans 
across the Sahara. 
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town is in the country inhabited by the TulLreks. Cattle abbiind 
here, and the inhabitants carry on a trade in saltwith Taudenm, 
a town dependent on the empire of Marocco. 

7\8t — 7oth Journey. From Mabrouk they proceed, and 
after travelling five days, they reach Beer-Tagent, in a country 
surrounded by meadows, inhabited by Arabs, who carry on a 
trade with Timbuctou. 

76M — 78^ Journey. From Beer-Tagent they march on for 
three days, which brings them to the town of Mamoun. 

jgthT^Slst Journey. From Mamoun, after other three 
days, they at length arrive at Timbuctou. 

Timbuctou is a large town, open, without walls, three times 
as large as Tripoli of Barbary, but badly built of brick, covered 
with plaster or lime. The houses here are low, and adjoin to 
one another. . Some have one story : these are inhabited by the 
rich and independent, the principal inhabitants, and the -mer- 
chants. The inhabitants of Timbuctou are, for the most part, 
merchants, weavers, tailors, blacksmiths, and jewellers. This 
town is situated in a plain, at a short distance from a river, 
which the natives call Neel; the Neel washed the city, accord- 
ing to the natives, formerly, but it is now three-fourths of a 
league from the river. This river, which runs from the east to 
the wesf,^ is navigable, and the natives form a kind of rafts, 
composed of planks, attached to one another by cords, on which 
they go to Guin6e,* which they call Djenny, to bring honey, 
rice, sugar, white linen, gunpowder, and negroes and negresses, 
which they bring and land at a little town called Kabra, situate 
on , the banks of their Neel, and distant from Timbuctou, as 
Cairo is from Boulac, which merchandise is transported to 
Timbuctou, and from thence is distributed ip Asia and in Eu- 
rope. The town or place, where they go to get this merchan- 
dise, is called Wangara, which is unquestionably the gene^'al 
depot. The inhabitants of Wangara live on a grain, the produce 
of a plant called awaggac, which grows spontaneously during 
the rainy season. It is gathered before the autumn ; its seed 



' This is unquestionably an error — innumerable evidences of its course 
being eastward could be brought. Tlie vessels that go to Jinnie, are 40 
days going against the stream, and seven from Jinnie to Timbuctou. 
The river here spoken of, therefore, cannot be the Neel ; it may, however, 
be that.noticed by Shabeeny, as haying no communication with the Nile. 
• * This is evidently another mistake: Guinee, or Guinea, is called 
Genowa, the g hard ; whereas, Jinnie is quite different in situation as 
well as in pronuociation. 
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serves as nourishment to men^ and its straw to cattle. This grain, 
reduced to powder^ and mixed with milk^ is the general food of 
the inhabitants, with cheese, and the flesh of their flocks, which 
are numerous. Is not this grain what is called throughout the 
rest of Africa, bishnah,^ of which the Arabs make a kind of 
pudding, which is their principal food? 



VARIETAS LECTIO NIS Codicis Biblioth. Keg. 
Havn. No. 3549. in 8vo. collati cum ediiione EuEl- 
PiDis Porsoniana Lipsice ilerum repetita 1807 in 
Hecuba, Oreste et Phcenissis. 



[Vi(3. Miscell. Critica. Vol. r. P. iii.] 

V^ODEX, de quo jam supra dixt nonnulla, ntultis in locis lectU 
non facilis est, partini ob scriptura compendia, partini ob teiii- 
poris injuriam. Mendis non paucis iiiquiuatur in ipsis voca- 
bulis, multo tatnen pluribus in acceutus metrique ratione. In 
choricis a Doiicum sa^pe non habet, saepius babet quidem, sed 
ita, ut, in extrema praesertim syllaba, >j supersciiptum sit ; qua 
de re fateor me raro monuisse. Fateor quoque, me iota sub<-« 
scriptum, quod codex interdum pra;bet, saepissime omittit, fere 
semper posuisse. Glossae interlineares, qua; in Pbcenissis raro 
occurrunt, omnino scriptie sunt negligentius atque atramento 
dilutiore, adeo ut passim vix legi possiut, non paucis in locis 
plane nequeant. Eurum tamen nounuUas apposui, quae potis- 
simum usum aliquem criticum habere viderentur. Ceteras vero 
perquirere, cum nuper A. Matthias V. CI. muhas e codicibus 
ediderit, vix operae foiet, pretium ;* pauca enim nova continent. 




' Thehiihnah yi^jSiJ^^] here mentioned, is Turkish or Indian corn 
or maize. But muize is soun and cultivated, arid does^ not grow of itself; 
therefore, the translator of this itinerary from the French prcMunes ihe 
awQ^guc is not bishnah, but some African grain unknown to Europeans. 

- ^ Selectiis quasdaiii glossas ex Heciibae initio exempli causa pruponain. V.. 9 
^opl' iv i^ov(Ti<f. 11 Trp&Tov yiip ^ t€ avrov ir(JXts Aop5ai'/a, (Ira "iXiov^ tirtna 
Tpola wvSfiofrrai. 15 v4(f>- atraXf. 23 0€o8ju^^* OeoKlffTOi (f. B€OKri(n^.^ 57 
ri^fi^V (Tx^fia vfpiPoXrjs &v(a rov rdipov. 42 iZdltprtTOS' i.<f>i\(nifxriTos, a^ePjorras. 
57 hnurriK^as* h^arpe^as, ayrt(f>oprl(TaSyi iariv ladpporrarols KoKois Koucii TpoffiBfjKf* 
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ut Or. 1S66 rptyXufov^, fragatvpia, et 0tepe iunt ridicttlfty Qt M 
PouKtcrioUf 6gav el similia explicando satagunt. Scholia margi* 
nalia exiguo sunt oumero, et^ prteter pauca ad HecubMii eaqtie 
fere evanida, solum ad initium JPhoenissarum pertinent. Homa 
qusedanij quse non sine molestia perlegi, a MattliisBO jam diliiHKJte 
prolata reperi; uno tamen loco ejus editio hinc suppleri potest: 
vol. V. p. 17. not. 1. 2. S. pro oi^i venoiriyToa lege oviifjklav ^pov- 
rlia triwolrjVTUi. 

1. Ex Hecuba. 

V. 4 Upiufuou re] cod. Ilpiafuov rs. 7 6pi}Xio(i] Opif^txtov, 8 
Xtga-ow^c-lav] ^tppowio-luv. 1 1 iritroi] wi<rri. SO &x?\MV<rTog, aret^^^ 
iroL^o^j axXetv^rog' cum superscripta nota: irpatCartgov ri ^j^ftM, 
39 hukloLv] ilvaXluv. 44 reoS* f/tijy h ^fMtri] r^y Ijx^v rrj^ %ifpa. 
53 u^ep] uiro. 56 SouXeiov] SouAiov. 58 rij^ abest. 60 wv h^U* 
SouXov] Tijv dftoSouXoy vDv. 61 7rpo<rte] irgo<riiif, 63 oiuprri ftou] 
eulpere. 66 $iepeiSo|xeya] Siif^ffiSojx^vi]. 69 citpofjM^ ivw^oi] alpofu 
inuyo^, 73 avj ^v. 75 IloXuf eiwjj Tf] ^roXu^fiVi); rJ. 79 ayxup 
UT ffftflov] ayKdpoL r* Ijxoov. 81 ^rarg/ot;] ^rarpcGou. 88 ^] xal. 80 
xglvcociv] xg/vcoo^'. 94 JSxf ] $Xu9'. 103 enrfX0tuyo/tffva]aireX0etiyofb^. 
107 apa/tfva] eupoiiivei, 108 xijpu^] x^puf. 110 '/Ix*^*] ^X*V 
Xei. 118 ^vviiroua-i] a-uvnre^s. 147 Ixeri;] ixeri}^. 152 ^lyitr* 
o'o/tsvav] ^oivKrcofAevyiv. l60 cp jxot jxoi] oTjxoi oijuioi. l64 ^ roe&real 
l5 TowTav. 1*66 ? 8«/jDt«v for' STrapaoyog] ij SaijxoVflov Jot* &payfis* 
171 rXaftaJv] rXafiov. 176 e!$^$] TSi}^ 182 op jxoi] oT/xoi. 183 
t/ fts S(;<r$i)jx6i; ; $§.] r/ Su<r^|xe7; $p. 184 aJ bis] al quater. 
Ibid. 4^^x55] ^^X^f ^epi. 190 ayyeXXsij] ayyeKsig* 191 — 2 JWirA 
fwvTg/yfiJ xoivij avmlvei, 193 ZJiiXe/Sot] TPjXf/Sou. 194 fdfyyw] 
yfllyyij. 198 ^yylXXouj"'] ayyiXotxr. 200 ^rayrXoe/xcov] ^arrX£- 
jxov. 201 jSioraj] j8<0T%. 204 c5p<rev ti^] flop<rl rij. 206 yiipct\ 
yripai, 207 ^uvSouXeuo'a}] ^uvSouXsu^w. 208 ovpnipeirretv] ovpttpiit^ 
ray. 212 ckotov] o-kotco, 215 o-e [isv, oo jxare^, dvarotvi fiiou] xoi 
<re fiev (ucirep ivaravov ^lov, 218 /teraxXaojxai] jxeraxXa/o/etoi. 
219 exupijo-fv] Ixupijo-o"*. 229 Spao^ov] ^pao'ff'J« 230 x*^»''] X"?*''" 
£31 yiyvoMrxf] y/voMrxe, 236 aoXe<riv fj»e] eSXeocrl //is. 247 Kortlv 
e[jj>[] KOLTiive ftol. Versus 253 et 254 in codice leguntur ante 
W. 251 — 2. 255 ouxouy xaxwvei] ouxouv xaxuvi). 260 ov ^povTi?«Ttf] 
o5 yivcJo-xffTf . 261 XsyijTg Ti] XgyoirgTi. 268 ?8« y ] ?^. 209 
Ta^» irgotr^iyiuoLTOL] ra^ooif vpd<r^ayfji,oc, 270 wXs(rsv V(v] wXeo'i vif. 

66 crjcfirMifr ^d/S8^, &«^ rov <naiplirr» rh ivumipli'ta, ^ ciirb toD <ricc8ai^<v rjt fr- 
royra ^ /3X(£irroyTa. 70 SefffMurc, ^dfffAaurr StifAoXiois (cod. — Xa/b») 0db^aoiu% T7 
$fia$oy, iM,ytr iueptfi&s iyy^ura, 78 x^>^** Mywn, 82 vcur Sco'^. dfi -M- 
curror &T(ipaxof. 
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iFapeioXos- 282 pt,!^] /ti^ $f. 1287 ir^tiv] 'iffwrifm. £99 iig 
ToirpouTov] 01^ Ttpwrw, 294 fitofiaof] fioofA,hv. 2Q6 toio-i SovXoi^] rolg 
SduXoKTiv. i297 XeT^^j Xl)^. ^99 avr);] ceOro^, fied cum glosseitiate 
laros. 309rlg]oux, 315 ovkovv] ovxovv. Post v. 326 quia periit 
folium, desunt 30 versud. 326 t]a-)v] di(ri« 367 xegxl<nv] xipxici. 
372 *'i4i'8ii] a%. 373 •OSutrccS] jx* «u(r<rfu. 374 6jeo5] Ipm. Sed 
fuit 6p£y quod manud serior mutavit. 377 f^)jrffj ]x^ 8e« 37B 
xut' a^totv] xuTK^lav, 385 Svofia] rovvofjia, 391 ly»''rsxoy] ^w 
Tfxov. 392 aXff<rgv] «Xf(re. 397 »M/t*] ^r^/t'. 400 voXX^ y] irdXX^ 
8*. 402 Stfoos] Swoos, sed c. gl. oStoj^, 408 (TU !*, cS] cu t eo, 412 
9rfi(rsi] ff'e/o'Yi. 417 8ex«] Ssj^J* 427 aweXXt] uyytKi. 429 
aSXia] Sttklag, 4:30 x^*§h Ka<reivipa] ycCip w xaa^ivipoL. 431 odx 
loTiv to'Jh] oux fori ;^«ga. 441 '-^p^iTiXea^] op^iXXfoj. 442 fwu] 

jtiw, 444 fiXeu] ^iKet. 448 a5p«, — ctvpa} a5j«*^fltJp«. 450 

X^m^] XZ/xm];. 451 fj^eXiav] r&konvaf, 454 ^]^ c. gl. apu, 455 

x«AX/<rTopv] Tov xotXhirrtDV, 459 voo'ftw] v«<roy. 466 f 6v ^Xiao^iv 

Ts xoupai^] o'uv hiKM<rt re xovpuKTiv, 47 1 xaXXiSl^poi'] xaXXiS/^oov. 

472 xgoxecp] Kgox«jep. 482 — 3 To$o/teya,8op/X)j»Taf *fj^'/4gyfia»f] 

n 
TufOfAsva, ^oplxTtiTOi apyiioov. 486 isgoivvuv] tepiwetivav. 486 Sy 

Tor'] $^ vov r\ 489 T^a$8$] rgcpa^Ms. 491 ^t/yx.] •'t^yx. 505 

lie^] la. 507 Jom'/SwyJ Savwy. 508 Triixifavrcg, & ywmy fiim} 

ir. (T* eo yyvai /t. c. gl. \ (Uiravifju^oLVTOs at xoti iLeraxmkwo'tiijJvov^ 

513 trifMrova-iv] %iff.irov<n, 515 ap'] igu, 519 h^iirpei^ar^ l^r- 

%pa£eT\ 524 eSXXvro] cvXt^ro. 533 ^ f/uio}] Sf jxoi. 535 ^flegavTBlf} 

xoraora^. 536 arlyu] a-tya. 550 lo-^ftigvey] h^[Mpf§, 556 xticXifr* 

^uu — ai(r;^t!yo00tf (errore typographi)] xexX^erflai — aia^CvopMi. 556 

fflirfy] cTts. 563 Xayoyo^] Xotyovag, 565 xaflsTo'^] xoraflffTo-a. 568 

frpoOvfji,ef] ^goivfi^. 574 xpvTrrowr* a] xpvvruv (f a, 597 ^^h €$ 

o'T«;^uy 9^ff<]) xapvov ii^mf eviTTuyvv, 604 ^(^j^yai] rpai^^yda* 

606 oTSey] olh. 607 rro^suo-gy] iro^evc-e. 609 iiyydoftiif JMV /xi}Sty'] 

Siyyeevoi jxot; fti}Scy. 6 13 Xo/Souo-' ayyeiov, — Xarpt] Xa^ovow r' 

ayyfioy — Xarpig, 6l7 afia] o^tay. 6ii2 Ip^ai — afir^j] fp^oi — mrris* 

024 eurexycmers] euyoyfiorars. 654 ^oXior r' eir) x^arflc] ToXiay r^ 

W xparoL, 665 oirsp] «^ro. 67 1 ToySf ftoi] To'ySg jxoi. 685*-6 

y^jttov /Sax^sioy, e^ aXaoropo^] vojfxa»y fiax^elom l^aXoarropos* 701 

ol ai] at aT. 705 ouket ] eu^ ouxeV. 707 6vilpoppov\ Svi^go^pcov* 

708 Op^xios'] ipriitxK^, 715 fteXsa] fi.eXaia. 717 io'x/o'o*] feri 

•"01. 726 gorly xaXai^] son xaXoo^. 730 xiyowa o-e] Xiyw(ra W* 

734 Wpw] 08%. 741 eiToO«Ti. 749 lori] (toi. 751 fuftwaym 

8ouXew<rai] trujx. SowXewwy. 756 toStA' wor ] rowroy iroV. 757 

IxTiy 8e TIJ-— rX^jxoy] axri 8f t/|? — rX^jxcoy. 765 I7oXu|xi}0rraip] toAu- 
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fb^(rro^a. 771 ^veyxev] jjvsyxf. 77 S fji,ecTe6ov(r\fi,Mrrt6oi}a'\ . 776 
floAacrcroVXayxToy y'] fiaXaccTOTrXaxroy y*. 788 wpeoroj av IfMoy 
f *Xa)y] Trpaora toov SfMov ^ivcov, 793 XcJ] ;^' e«. 798 ToXfMO(r»v] toX^ 
fU00-i. 804 8V7rai$ ifOT^ etmcn$ iroT . 811 8^] ««^. 815 toctoOtoi] 



0( ot 



yap Qvreg, 820 o-olo"! vXtvpols — ijx^] (raTci %\evpcil$ — i} 'ft^. 824 
xeiyijf] x«/y»j. 825 (Txotou] (Txotouj. Ibid, ttuvu] figorols. 826 
yiyerai jSporoij] ylverai ivr^Tois. 834 xXaovr*] xXalovra. 835 
'EXXijciyj ?XX)j<r». 836 wa^atrp^ej] 7ra^aa-;^«. 844 lyco ere 
Jy'wyg, 848 <tavg/ij] ^ave/ijv. 852 <J>/X»oy] $iXoy. 862 »Xeov' 
TO irXelov, 873 ^vnaTUi — xT^trei] fuveor*— xti^^jj. 876 et 878 
fiy] <ruy. 884 wXaSeTcra] TrXao-Sgltra. 891 Sitrcr^] Sicrtra. 896 
eu wwj.] eS 'jrws, 901 Xe06»' toTov] Xe^jj* toIqv S". 905 aJfla- 
Xou] aWaXij xairvov, 909 i?]"'®^ ^''l ^f'-^^? ^ ^'^^ 9^^ x/Syarai] o'xS- 
vajui, 92 1 ;^o^07roiaJy] p^agOTTOiav. 9lG e/x/Bg/Scura] e^/Sg/Saooxa. 
918 g^/ii^jLt J ^o/xay] epv6ijn^6[/.viy. 920 Xgu(r(rou(r'] Ke6<rov<r\ 921 
{TriSg'jLtviov] g7r»8ejxy<o^ c. gl. Iwi tJ xo/tjj c2y. 926 olxou^] 1^ olxow^. 
934 gx/y)j<r6y] Ix/yijo-g. 942 e^coxiciv t*] e^cixKri t, 948 <r^vj (ray. 
Nee. vv. 947 — 48 scrlpti sunt tanquam iambi, sed 3 lineas effi- 
ciunt. 952 aura flsoi] avS* oi ^eo). 956 ftg>$g«] ftg><p>j. 957 
Tvy^givoti] 'Tvy^otvov. 979 gTOi/x.of elft*] groi/xoj gift*. 987- xguf »oj] 
xpufiojc. 990 files'] ft^ 8'. 992 oj a. 994 <piXg7] (J>iX^. 1003 
86 Tt ;J 8g Ti. 1006 ^vvs^YiXQov] avvs^^kiov. 1007 ij] i 1018 Ij 
iyrXov Tgcwy] elg uvtXov efXTecciv. 1020 /3/oy] filoTOv, 1021 flgoTtriy 
o3 fu/tirirygi] flgoij oS avfj^TriTvsi, 1023 g7r>jy«yg] (mYjyaye. 1024 
nomen Polymestoris pra^positum est verbis ooTaXscg. 1025 /3ioy] 
jS/oToy. 1027 6§J?xo^] O^^xo?. 1028 Tsxva] rgxyeoy. ia33 iTreier- 
wstraftgy] ferio-Trgixrajftgy. 1043 fuy-T^a)a<nv] Tpcoacri. 1046 ^^o*^', 
pfovT*.. J 055 wol] w^. 1056 xra<rj*oiiO'<] wtwo-ouo"*. 1058 catitrai 
&X€(raio, 1060 (rly a] a-iya, (riyu, 106l raySg] raySe. 1062 Ixa- 
ioL$]ena1ias, 1067 S<«j«.o*pa(rai] hafj^oipuaai, 1068 xocriv re] xutri 
Tg. 1071 wg/o-ftao-iy] wgiV/xatn. 1077 Ta-n-iTiju-ia] t gTiT//*<a. 1078 
^(tt/ (TO*] g<m <roi. 1079 «* bis] at quater. 1080 guowXov] fvo^-Xoy. 
1 084 IT, iTg] w he. 1091 a/XTrrajxsvo^] aTTTajxgyoj. 1092 '/Ip/ow] 
a (opioov. 1098 to^f] fwij^. 1 102 Jo-jtjtgy] Tc/xgy, sed c. gl. ij^eiftgy. 
1 103 vapec^ av] frupea^ev oiv. 1 131 oupoisv] aipototv. i 133 yg/- 
Tocriy] yg»TO<ri. 1141 §g, %stpo^ al] 8s %6<psf, al^. 1 143 *9axouy] 
8axouy. 1144 Xguctroucat] Xgutroucrai. 1149 ygyoiTo] ycyoiyTO. 
Ibid, halo^aig] ha^o^oLlaiv, 1155 e^avio'Tuiviv'] e^oivaa-TaiY^y. 
1 157 ?yOToy] rjvvov, \ 168 gT^ijxgy] gTpijxg. 1 169 Xgygi rig, ij waXiy] 
Xgycoy lo-TiTif )j. 11 72 6 8* ocel] 08* uU). 1 173 |w.i)8g to*^] fj^yire 
roig, 1174 |xg|X\I/y)] ixgjgt$>j. 1175 gTcr*] gV. 11/6 o^i^/aov] ^^- 
fiov c. gl. Tov xaTaXoyoy. 1178 %^>ia'T] yyr^(jT\ 1 182 eio-'] elo"*. 
1183 8yya»yT aiy\ IxivaLyjan, 1183 oigg] cSS' Iv. 1187 of] %mg^ 
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1 190 "EXXijO-iv] eKkv^tn. 1 198 ijotu^^*] evrux&i. 1199 Tpoia 
Tolei, Ibid. ttoXjv] TroXiv, 1200 efij < re] e^ij T8. 1201. to^] 
TfittvS'. 1205 Icn^jxaiv*] l(r)i|M.i)v'. 1207 $ayg»] $av^f. 1208 *4x^** 
oiciv] ot^uioiai, 1215 crcocra^ ts] (rwcraj re. 121 6 a 'yaJol] ol aya- 
flo). 1217 aud* IxaoT*] auQixua-T, 1218 ijorup^e*] euTup^fff. 1219 

ay <ro<] av <roi. 1221 re crot] tI (toi. 1223 ^avsT] $av6i. 1243 
xaxWiv] kukIocti, 1244 owxouv] ouxouv. 1246 ti 8' vifJ^oi$l waiSoj] 
TI Se jX5 w-aiSoj, 1253 aft)3^<rgj] aftjSi^crij. J 255 yevijcrgi] yevvijcrij. 
12ti2 f T*] ^ t/. 1269 yf] 0-6. 1270* /xa/vsi] /xa/vjj. 1284 Wi- 
^acrojttgvai] wei^ao-Oftai, sed c. gl. Trsipav Xvi^OfJievai, 1285 (TTsppa. 
— aviyxu] (TTspsoi — avayxij. 

2. Ex Oreste. 

«• 

*7Voflgo-i^ lin. 9 inter 'Opi<rrifjV et a-uva)v adde ex codice «rayyg<- 
Xif/^vov ' eauTov Ix rou |3/ou npotea'Son, Lin. 21 post . (ruft^opa^ 
additur vpo\oyi}^ei $£ rjKexTpct. JLin. ult. post ^auXci ij(rav hoBC 
adduotur : \Opi(rTYig ha tyjv t^j p^Tf^Tpos cr<^ay^v ijxa wtto tcov 'EpiV' 
vuwv SgijxaTOUjxsvoj, xa) utto toov 'Apysioov xaroLKpiQsig QavaTcp, pi,eK?iaiU 
.^oveusiy *EXiyriv. xai *£^j(tiovY]y, avd' cuv MsveXoLog iroLpdy oux 6j3oi^d)}a-g^ 
i^iexcoXudi] UTTO ToD '^TToXAwvo^. 'H xarakri^is Trjg TpaycpSia^.Jj ^eij 
fip^vov ? 6/ J wajoj xaroA^er i^ 8e tyis xoopt^cpdlag elg (TTrov^dc xa) diuX^ 
Xayig, odev oparai to^s to S^ajxa xcopuxYj xotTakr}^ei ;^fi}<raftevov 
huWaya) yap Ttpog MevEXaov xa) 'Ope(rTYiv, aKKa xa) h rrj 'AXxyjo'' 
Ti§i Ix cvpi^^opoov e]g sv<Pgo<rvvriv xa) avafiiOTYjV. Of/^olaug xa] ky roig 
So^ox\eoug avayvoogia'piog xara rh rsXog yiverai, .xa) anXcog elvsln 
TToWd TQiavra Iv tj TpayctiBta evpicrxeTai. . Upog hafoga avriyga^a 
TroLpaysyguTTTai Ix tou J*ovu<r/ou viropiVYjfJLaTog xa) p,ixTcbv» • 
• Ta TOU dpapLUTog TTpoa-oDTra' *H\exrpa, 'E\svr,, X^P^^> *^?^^'^?» 
Mevi\aog, Tmlagscog^ iJuXaSijj, ayyeXog, avo tow Aiog TavraKog, 
*Eppi,iovvj, ^puf , xa) 'AttoWcov. . 

V, 3 avipwirov] Cod, aydgwTroov, 12 ^rjvaar* exexKaxrsv] ^riveur' 
mxXaxre, 20 MsveXaog] jxeveXeouj. 28 jxsv deest. 3 1 axgifijjo'ajj 
enriiyi<rag, 33 fuyxaTeipyatrTa*] (TuyxaTe/pyacTTai. 34 ^vvraxslg] 
/rvvraxeig, 34 If orow] If otou. 5 1 Jijf avr*] Svi^avTag, 52 81 8^ 
T«v*] 8g t/v*. 53 Tgoiaj] rpolr^g. 54 Se iVau^Xifiov] 8s ^ vauvKioy^ 
55 opfjLel] bppLa. 56 vKayx^slg] TrXap^delf . 59 If 'nirprnv i>Ar^\ ilg 
wffTgfiov afei, sed supra afgi scriptuui yg, eA^jj. * 60 loriv} 8(rT<. 
6.1 xXaoucr' — ^viJi<pogav'\ x\%(ov(r*'^<rvp.<popav.- 63 si^ J If. 67'«lf 
68ov] gT<ro8oy. 09 6xo6pt,e^*] ouxovpLsQ' cum glossemate ^sgopieta. 
75 vgoc^deypLacriv] fr poor ipisypiaci. 79 oyroog gWAewtra] owaj 8' 
SirXsvcra. ' 82 f Ujut^o^aicri] (T\)iL<popou(ri. 86 8* ^] 8* el. 87 Tss-pa- 
yoTaj] TTsTtpa/OTag, 9 1 a7rs/^)jx:y] aiTelpTjx* ev, 92 . dsdyy wiflor ay 
8iJTa jxo/ T«] TOOV 6s«Jv we/floio t/ jxoi. 97 ^/Xwv] (f /Aov c. gioss. ^lAoy- 
fcevov. 100 8' IjMrOi] 8g' jxoi. 101 Ij] eic. 103 yap' *'Ai^ysi T\ya.e^ 
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iffn TfF c. gl. Xl^ihhrwg heiKvipofTU rtS apyvi. 104 ov vw"} ri 

jvr* 109 retvriX9la]Tt6vv^vhif superscripto va« 110 xmXms] 6p$&s, 

Ibid. ^iitofMil Tff 9'o\] iftltofun ri <roi. 1 18 rs] ye. 121 itiriXetrmf] 

imiki^u 1€^ ^s] V^v. 1€8 TScre 7^^] cTServ ^ap*. Ibkl. &«tff$- 

fmv] am'iApiin. ld£ ai 8*] aTS*. Idg $u/tf9p<i] (rt;|(4f«/i<a. 140 

ff'tyflt. (Tiya, Ajmriv ^voj] o-iyat, o-Zyat, Ktmh 8* Tj^voj. 141 rlderif 

li,ij yoffTrff] rilurff, jxi) xrwfTrs. 143 a^o '/rg6 aoi] iwSirpo fut. 

145 wg Tifoii] fjroog moi. 147 ar^ffta/av] urpiyMiav, 14B oSrcp] 

«8ra>^. 150 J^y ri] 2ri. 153 oS ^/Xa] ftoi ^IXa. 154 riVa^ Si otifb- 

^optfj] t/v* 8f (Tuiu^opav. c. gl. Suorw^^/iay. 159 X^F*^] X^^^* 

160 jutiXfo^] cu jxeXeo^. Ibid. Ipyftarcov] l^/xara)y. I6I riXac] 

m TaXa$, 167 cw v<v] eru yap v«v. 171 — 2 aval, u^efiivet 

xriwov, vitu (tov elX/^ei^] ava iro^a (Tov eiX/^ei^, fi§StfM,eva xru- 

TOW. 180 — 1 ciya, arlya] (rtya <nya. 182 avaxiXaSov «xo] 

Ava x^XaSotr afiro. 183 ^{Xexj eS $iX«. 187 ap'] Jtf\ 190 

pborpig] iMtripog. 191 8/xa] §/xaf«. 192 Iffave;^ i9«i«;»] tx^t^ef, 

Wanf. 195 6xifAef, 6xifji,9f Strovexuf] 6Kif/,eV la^invsg ikifMf. 

196 T^, T ] TO r'. 107 »Xfov jSioiw] jS/oti to irxAw. IQB inro- 

ttK^fvi T8 xal y^oitf-i] dToifoj^fliTo"/ re x«J yrfo/^. 203 MtfErfoM^] 

xeeTttrtBtyeoy • 209 iror'] irrfr* . 217 irXeupai] irXewpfliv. 2 1 8 Xt V0V»] 

XffU(ra>. 221 cev^] /Bk' <l^vjf. 222 jxavift^ ft*] i/.wleig. 223 t<x] ri. 

224 h li] ri. 225 (&mxdxXet] xivaxuxXei. 227 ir()8ft^] ^«. 

236 iVawXiflt] ir«tiirXif • 245 o-u wv] o-d vOv. 248 &0t/<9; ^^imf\ 

Aft% vto^ffivw. 249 jU'^ V/o^eie] /t^ nrto-eie. 252 or^^] ifffifutg. 

255 ijpiai] legeiai. 264 fi,avtia^t] ^oLnoLVi. 266 ^fa/xf A)fei] l$a* 

fw/^m. 279 «, eJ,] flf i. 27s yaXi^/] yaXij/. 274 Ofi/fcwt] Kpir« 

^. gt r^i^ xe^X^. 280 epyoy] eiV epyoy. 285 ftij r^] f*!? ««T*# 

286 9/teXXe] rr' ^jxeXXe. 287 ryw 9 6] evo! 8* 6. 297 XP^^^^l ;cK* 

209 ^rifi^ti] xr^M. 301 xoel Soevety] xarBuveh. 304 8i crol] 8f irof. 

SO9 yiyHTKi] y/yeroei. 310 mt, a\ al,] aA «$. SI6 otis/tri}J^ 

^itaKtffV. 317 rivuftevai] riwuftevai. 323 Aro^ fariv,] air^M^iy. 

324 kvA rJ] av^. 325 ftti;^of| ftuxo* y«f. 330 flro|*^«Xe7j <rt/ft- 

^ceXsi e. gi. 0-vya)rrei. 331 80/toy] 8o/xo(;(. 332 ayaj3ax;^»o7] ^mi« 

jBoj^vei. 33ti xarexXoo^] xaersxXucre. 338 XajSpoKTiv ik^flotg 

h] kipgoig 6X8igloKnv ly. 342 o8e 8^ <rre(;^ei] c?8e 81) oTe^enroS)* 

343 it9\i] ToXX^. 346 ;^iXi^yauy] ;^iXi(>yau« 356 vpoopctii]iefmpMf* 

367 aXirtfirooy] aXixrwrcoy. 370 8e/v*] 8g7/. 372 eJeXewroy] If iXwroy. 

374 38* rfjtt*] ^y eljx\ 379 XetJo-o-w] Xeutro). 382 7rpoVot|/i^] flrjoronj'i^. 

389 aytfXXuo-iy] it-KoXXrxn. 390 SeiV] 8e7y'. 391 ro*] ri. 394 fti|. 

T^j] fwjrgoj 9*, 397 xar otxwg] xaroUovg. 399 wpJeuey ^efwej] 

cSpfleue tf-wjxa. 400 6] y' 6. 401 fyavrao-jEcarcoy] ex ^a(rpi,irciov. 404 

Aworpwrei] aworpeTroo. 407 ou 8eiv«] ou Seiyoy. 408 aXX' icrrJy] 

&XX' lo-Tiy. '410 exirgafai] exvpa^au. 412 6i(r)y 01 deo/J ffi(r> M. 

418 ?^y f /Xoj] i^vg xetxig, Afifl irpoo-eyyiireiy] wpotf-ey^irfiv. 424 

firoi ;itoX(9u] ov)} jxoXoo. 432 eoMT*] lw(riy. 433 ep^ei^ elireiy] fiirciy 
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^X^<^ 434 4^^^ 0^] ^ri^of. 433 f uyciv] ^fiu/fiy. 441 ^Uftfojpo^j 
irtf[Jkfopoi$, 456 fnixpov] (Tif^ixpiv, 469 Auxrxopeo] ho/rKOvpw, 467 
^jcoi 0uy] ^icffi (Tuv. 470 x^V^ frpi<rfiv\ vgia-^u x^P'' ^74 (rr/x^fJi] 
rriAjS]}. 475 Tpoo-pJe'T^ei] Tgo<r$Wyyp. 476 farly] 68* ioriy. 
482 SoDX^y lor'] ^ovKov, loV* 485 xixn^o-o vtfri] x6XTi}(ro vSy, IbidL 
xr^Oftflu} xsxT^(ro/xai. 485 roi^Sff (ro^/a; r/^ av aydv ^^i] ri^iff 
Siydv rig ou <ro^lu$ ^Hu, 487 eyinr] *yiiu^. Supra c posteriu^ 
scriptuiD est oi.' 495 £v t?j f .] «vt) <r, 499 ft^Ttg' iyivero] «y«- 
MTO jxigrfga. 500 roo'oySe 0*^] rmroySe ere. 502 oLvrotwonTitti] iapox^ 
rmi, 507 xt^gsi] xugoi. 509 tffteAA* hi^t<r6ai fovcf] l/x«XXfy f^wicu 
^ivQU c. gl. xa) &rrtf(r00{i. 514 ou^ o-e] ouSf (TC. 516 ofit/yco] aii<wft»» 
5 1 8 oXAuo-'] W. 520 i^8j3aXXf ] l^ifiaXg. 524 AMcrei re] /xMr^ ye. 
526 ft] f4f|« 528 Trpdao"']' vgour(r\ dS6 f Vftf opa^] aviL^ofig» 
538 ore] ye. 543 xaf 6Soy] xafloSoy c. gl. xara rccfiy. 545 f<t>t#<> 
Teiwef] l^uTiUcre. 557 Sf*] XS^ ^^9 ?fov(riy] ^fowr*, 564 Seif'] 

Seiy*. 565 fAnrwv] jxiray. 568 lo-coo-*] ijoocev. 57 S jxtjrepo^J /Mcre- 
fo^. 579 iioL TO y«^g] Sia y«^g to, 584 6pa^] opSi$V, 587 v^tofM" 
yo^] T8ilojxsyo^ 588 Ixeiyoy] xeTyoy* 589 exeivo^] xeTyo;. 591 x<W- 
<ra^] xeXew<r«j. 594 xa4f(rTa(rfv] xaSeoTutn, 597 f wft^^«$] cyft^o- 
pai^. 599 6pcLavvei xo^x u^ooTcXXeil fgao^yi] xouv urooreXXw. 6OO 
^fte//3ei] ifieifiri. 601 aya^^ei^] &¥a^ei$. 604 exxXigroy] 2xxpiroy. 
610 ayyeXXou^tt] ayyikov<ra, 6l5 eyapii/xeT] eyapifijxo). 6l9 f^^l^e] 
ft^ 85. 628 ftlj yuy] /t^ ywy. 629 Jrpoirfle] vpia-iev. 638 XP'S] XP? 
640 ^5^/Xioy] wr* TXwy. 645 crol] ^01. 646 ^ToXajSoi^] iwoXa, " 
651 xTsTye] xTfiTyai. 659 8«iLlxP^* 66I "EXXijtriy] eXXijor*. I 
ivfifopoig] <rvii,foga$, 674 eydu roi] lycu to. 676 iraepci] ^roo^. Sed 
hie versus to y siv — rt^x^'v nou h. I., sed post v. 679 legitur. 
678 ^t/yexxojx/^^eiy] o-yyexxojx/l^eiy. 680 ^tififji^x^v] <n)iA[ji>ix'^^* ^^ 
fw] <rvv. 686 jxeyaXa] rA fji,ayaX«, 69O »Jflre/xoi] W7re/xfi. 691 
exwyeuo-er] exvyeuo-eiey. 692 JeXij^] fleXe i;. 695 Tvv8«pewy re crol* 
TuySapecoy tI 0-01. 696 re] re. 711 ap']«f. 713 Sr^] ?tqi. 7i^ 




?y«ye] ?y«y«y. 733 cSXeo'ey] c2Xf9*e. 737 TourrfyT 
raSe yoig. 738 ijuXdejaeifi*] euXajSeTfl'. 742 alaiim] aktiv^. 743 
ayriXa^utrSflti] kvThXat,i<riai. Ibid. ero^]xi]<rsy] lroX^i)(re. 746^^* 
^£y-— liri f oMp] PtaJ* ^fwoy— vepi ^Aou. 749 ffSye ywy] (p*wye y5y. 
750 fu\oiC(rdfji>i(ria fpovfloKri xayrov^] ^uX^ur^ofce9a fpouglo^g ^^[^ih' 
T«X^* 751 atTTfo)^ — rei^sciv] a^reof -*- Teuveo-i. 7^^ ^^^^^J 
5Xacre. 757 (rt/yijgfieftijy] o-oyjga/xijy. 760 ^jojSei-JIXj] ^oj5j---W^PI. 
762 xaxouyouf] xaxoupyoug. 766 fn^ o<] /tij. 763 j^^vj^J ftt/yjjf- 

' Juxta t«nu9 490-^1-00 in nMir|iie Knpium est rtrpikitfXfl^ wfpM^f' 
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767 ctir(mTY}^a$] imoitTri^ag c. g], cva-TaXels, fofiri6e)$, 771 davet] 
JaVeiv. 772 ToT SoxsTv} TO Soxeiv. 773 piXAov] xa) jxaXXov. 774 
xul T15 av ye jx*] xaVr/^ av yi ft*. 776 xarJavfTv] tJ Kariavilv. 777 
Aeycojxgv] Xeydjxsv. Ibid, ft^^pof] ft^, wpdj. 779 triyav] <rtyav. 781 
xaraa5^W(r'] xarao^axriv. 784 q)/Xoi^] $/Xoio*i. 788 fwjS*] ft^ 8*. 
790 »Xfugfl^] TrXeupoiv, 79S ft^ *v] /x^. 796 Oftaijxcoy] Oftatfji^cdv. 
SOS ^pvcslas] ^pv(Teag. 80S TavraX/Sa/c] TfleyraXiSaKriy. '810 
TffCsTv] TgjuuvB/y. -813 Boivirov 8*] iavarov yotp. 8 1 6 lax^ri<r8] la^fe 
c. gl. epoYjO-B. .818 yf] <ray. 819 efotvavl/ij] Ifavaxjnj^ c. gl. avey§tgii\$'. 
820 1^ a?/.] I(rasf. '821 8axpu'^ )?] ^uxpvot, xa), 824 oTov o7oy] 
oToy; 827 Spojuuacri] ^pofji,a<ri, 830 ;^^u(rgo^v^T»y] ^v<reofrrjfiflToiv 
C. gl.' ^putrofieri^oDV, 836 *-^gye7ov] apyeioov,- 841 r^ xsitfey] 
ritxeliev. 845 al^ al,] a1 al 846 v. uncinis inclusus non abest; 
851 Iv ':^pye/o«^] apyeioov. 855 fojx^o^aj] (rvfji^opas, 881 ftJy- 
yovoy] avyyovov, 885 roioyrov] toiov8'. 89 1 Ive^foOrifrav 8* ol ftiy,' 
Xao) 8* l7rgjofi>)(ray ot jxsy,. 896 aorouj] awrou^. 902 ylyverai, 
yhiTui, Post V. 922 hie legitur: TraXai oreXao-yoi, 8ayat8ai 8ft?- 
Tfgoy. 927 8ga(rai] IpaaoLi. 929 xaraxTavglT*] XTavsiT*. 934 
^yOjpgue] ^yo'gf w(r6. 938 fov] <ruv. 939 fwv 8* o/xoeproiKriy] cruy 8* 
6j(tagroti(ri. 940 xXaovrej] xXa/om j. 943 ^uyeve/a] i}uyevsia. ' 945 
mrcpXstrsv] awciXetrf . 949 (TTEvayfAOv] (TTsya^^oiv. 95 1 a i/xar s^oy] 
aijxarspay. sed supra av scriptuqi est ov. 953 vepTepoov] veprspoov 
wep<re^oi(ra;a. 954 lax^siTco — KvxKcoTria] lot^ilrco -^ xvxXeoTreld, 
955 xapot] xgaTU. 956 w^jxar*] twv arpeiSaJv TrfjiiaTx, 959 crrpot' 
TijXaTcoy] (TTpanjXaToov. 962 ?^Xoj — oTxoij] ^tjXcotoj — oTxo^. 964 
jroXei] vokhai^, 966 Xeuo-trefl*] Xeuo-gfl*. 968 sregog] krepoig. 97 1 
xal abest. 974 aXutreo-i p^putreotic] dkvcdtKri ^pva-alsa-i, 976 aya- 
fioMTOfi^i] avafioua'a), 977 ^rarpl] 'Traripi, 981 Trorayov] TOwrayoy. 
988 ifoViv] riio<riv. 991 JVfa/aSoj] \o^svfi>ot voifiyloia-i fAa«a8oj. 992 
— 2 o^oT lygygTo] ovore yev6T0. 993 oXoov alterum abest. '994 
Ki^ev[ji,a TroijxvioKriv] Uaec verba non h. 1. leguutiir^ sed ante v. 
99 1. 995 *At§60s] urpsoog. 997 i><iovy ae\lov, 998 ka-frepoLv] 
ecTTipov: Q99 '^po(T'apii.6(Tcx,(Tu\'i:po(rctpiL6<j-oLg, 1001 I7sXgia8o<:]^X6ia- 
&)^. 1007 8* gij— ysvsVav] 8* gj— ycvli^v. 1008 ^Xfls] ?Xwfc. 
J009 voXo^rovoig] (rirv^roXutrTovoij. 1010 Juyyovo5](ruyyovo^. 1013 
OfScuy] iSJvouv c. gl. xa) e^opioov, 1017 "KupoAs vegTegcov] TripotBev 
vspripov. 1018 cSjtr'] cof. 1020 (Tiy* — yoouj] (r/y* — Xoyou^. 1021 
xpavflgyr'] xgafllvT. 1082 ?ra(ny] Tratr*. 1035 <rw vwv] (ru ytJy, 
1037 XTey»] xrayo). 1046 X6*f>wy] %6foov. 1049 frgoa-^i^fiai' 
^ft^y] TTpo^ ^SeyjxaT* aft^/. 1054 wrep crou] uwep coil. 1058 gl'] gf. 
1065 Tg] Tg. 1070 lTa<pg/«?] honplag. 1072 fuy] cuy. 1073 
JtWyiyo-xg] o-uvflvijcrxg; 1077 graigg/av] haipiuv. 1079 gtrri] gem. 
1081 lo-Ti] ro-Tt. 1085 ^ TToXu] ij mv. 1087 Jyyx.] crwyx. IO9O 
iig yg Xs^oj] ?^ Xg^o^ 1097 fuv8.] <ryv8. 1 121 y«v] Hmv.- ' 1 125 
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IxxAijVoftsy] lyx Ag/<roftsv. 1 1 27 - J] ?* . 1 1 S3 »v t ' airouXso-f v] cJy 8* 
ocfriXea-e. IIS5 oLVoi^ov<riv] avoL^ouin. \ 138 xotXel] xeiX^.' 1139 
9rg<re7] treo'elv. 1152 xaTTJ<r^vvsv] Jtar^or^vve, 1163 avravaXeoa^oo 
]tjtsv — 9rpou8o(rav] eiVTavaXwffoofjLev — Trpov^coKoiv. 1167 6<'"x'> ov] eiry s'v, 
Sv. 1 179 S^ vuv] ^ vOv. 1180 jxsXXwv] Xsyeiv. 1185 To^ojJ.Ta^j 
supra a> scripto ov. 1 187 fuXXajSed*] (TvXXa^dfJusd*. 1 189 M^viXecoj 
(Ts] fjLsviXews <re, 1 190 wav] too**. 1 197 ce] <re. 1 198 w«p^] 9r«^>jy. 
^905 oLp aftapTijcrgi] ap' dfji^apTYiceig, 1206 xr^crs*] xtijo**^. . 1-214 
jUrgy yuy, ftJyyov'] jxey vuv (r6yyov\ 1219 crav/S«]_<rav/8ia^. 1222 
fuftwoveTf] (ryftvove*^. 1229 eo-w] gTcco. 1231 xa/ta j Xita^^]* x«} Ijxa^ 
XiTug, 1134 81 y' eTrexsXsucra] 8* l^e/SooXsuo-a c. gl. rij f^viTp), 
1236 ouxouv — fucei] ouxoOv — p6(roii, 1241 SoV]8og. 1242 T^<(r<roij] 
Tpi(T<roi(r\, 1446 auTfl^v, c5 Trorvta] uvMv noTVia. 1248 riJi'S*] ''^ovS* c- 
gl. §1* oS eXxovrai oLlSiihOL^oLi. 1251 svstts] ivvsire, 1255 6Wf<yaijX6(r4*] 
lw^g<ya)|X64*. 1256 t^vS* Ix^uXaJw, t^v] rovSe (^uXol^od tov. , 12d7 

TijyS*, yj]rov^jOs. 12(Sl j3A.s^aga] ^Xefctpx. 1262 xopaio't, — TravDj] 
xopeo'i — wavra. 1263 oSg — ^ctvril^sTOLi] cSSI — ^r^ocrl^p^srai. 1265 
A^fioXojxecrS*] otwooXofi^si*, 1266 6%9po7(r»v 4>av67] s;^5po7j )]v pav^, 

1267 oi(poPo5] kfi^'^c. 1268 ou] cru. 1269 t/ Se] t/ leii. 1270 
Tiv'] Tiva jxoi. 1272 IvflIvS] Ivflgv. Ibid, raw) <rot)] roL7ri<reo, 1273 
weXa^erai] wXaCsra*. 1275 axoav/SaXw] axooig ^uKXu), 1279 ap*] 
ag*. 1281 fvoTrXo^] Iv ?7rXoij. 1287 crxoTroOcra Travro] <rxo7roD(r* 
anoLVTot. 1288 oXXufta*] wXXv[jloli, 1292 IjxoTj] ljxo7(ri. 1297 
XsivOTriTOpalXeiiroTraTpou 1300 oXofjLsvovg] oXXvpisvovg, 1301 o-u- 
vg^8(r6v] <rfjvs7r6(r\ 1304 xtu^ov] xtuttou. 1306 cfio'vov] (povcov. 




oixovg. 1353 tou] toO sed c.gl. t«vo^. 1364 eujxaptViv] Iv evpCapidi. 
1365 Tgpgf^va] regotfjLVoi, 1367 <$>^ou8', co] ipgou^a. 1374 goriv] 
g<rd\ 1375 oTfiot] CO jxoi. 1376 aoru] aVru xa). 1382 xuxvo- 
TTTgpou] xuxvoWggov. 1 383 crxujxvoy] o-xujxvov. 1 388 TXa/jtcovjTXijjxov. 
1390 «55'] olU. 1395 f/(pg(riv] f/c^go-*. 1399 bkX^Ksto] IxAijt^gro. 
1400 xaxojXJ^Ti^] xaxoft^Taj. 1402 aXxav] aXxijv. 1412 X-P^^l 

^glpaj. 1416 aXXov] oiXXov. 1419 apxuo-Tarav] a^xuo-raDjv. 
1423 <^o/3<»] /SojSo). 1425 avpaVj avpotv'] otigotv, otupav, 1426 gu- 
waygi] gy^ygi c. gl. xaXoo^avrw. 1428 fiup^dpoig voju,o«(ny] /3ap- 
fiapOKTi v6f/,oi(ri. 1430 gXicrcrg] gX/o-cg. 1431 v^/tara fl'] v^jxa 8*. 
1433 (TUOToXiVai] (TToXTcra*. 1444 gjU,gXX'] gjxgXXsv. 1445 ^vvspyos] 
(Tuygpyoj. 1448 gxXjJo-g] IxXi^Vo-g. Ibid. oiXXoas <rTEyri$] aXXog Iv 
(TTgya*;. 1449 t^nnxoij] tTTrixoio"*. 1453 ly/yvsro] lyiWo. 1465 
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nattufil bis] xetrtavy bit. 1466 xaK6$] xaxa»$, 1460 inflmx^. 
tftp^fv. 1470 IfLfioLkowra ^ntxyA ifi'ficiWow'x inn/y^' 1485 havra 
havrlci. 1486 oIo$, olo;] ohs olo^ 1487 6 abesU 1492 '£\X^' 
r iK}Jios. 149^ TpojSoAav] TfO0-/3oAay. 1501 S^oe/A^ff] 8^ 
Ifkirtii. 150£ rxufbvoy] <d; o-xu/xvov. 1506 SiMrpo] S^ v^ c gl. 
ii^Xoti. 1509 riyymaiv] rtp^vai^. 1511 ouKtr' olSa] ovatccroi&B. 
15^ T^/biiy Ix Sdfiuoy] ix U^i^ roufiif. 1521 /SapiSopoio-i] /3<iyj3ie- 
^oi(. 1525 ouv ibest. 1528 x^f ^^'0 X^P^^V* ^^^ xrfvio] xtam. 

1536 fofiiT] ♦pjSj. 1537 ofxSy] ipiv. 1549 ?vy7.] <nfyy* W^Q 
Spot xrmls} apa xravfi^. 1554 aT^eXXco/xev] iyytXMiM>t¥. 1555 



o-Vl trf/. 1537 floei^eov] flcoa^coy. 1561 ?9ra] hot). 1565 Afvtrira)] 




1602 XTffvo)] xravtt). 1605 Ijgxffo'ev — wapo; — ft'JT^foj] ^^xwi — 
ir«pov — ftarlpo;. 1 608 $ij<rlv] ^tri. l609 ♦wyji;] ♦«^yp^. 16 10 
fftt$«j(tf<rta} ^fv^ojMla. 1612 ^1}^] ^ffK* 1617 T(^Sf] WSf. l6]8 
y'oSy tlyoig] youySiyffi^. 1620 yap abest. l625 xrevfi^] xr^yei^c 

n 
1G27 vit6(o] velieo. 1629 rXiiAova] rXa^om. l6S0<rJ] <ro). 1657 
tinrfou] S;rTf/oti. Ibid, r* abest. 1638 oux fT] ou;^}. 1642 cr' 
abest. 1648 rs] ru 1652 iloXuSsuxfi] voXuSiuxi]. 1653 i^rrct- 
xoj-r-v«uT/Xoij] (TuvJaxoj — vavrlXoKT^. l66l Uap^ouTiOV — SagreSoy] 
iropyaeriov — SawaiJoy c. gl. y^y Tagy«o"oD. 1663 'il^aciy] £^dc0-iy t*. 
1665 xyKwryiil ^f^^^^S' 1666 (toi] (ts. 1673 jxs] ftoi vel /xov^ nam 
vhima litera periit. Deinde folium deest cootinens v. 1674— 
1703. 1705 ^vv] a-vv. 1707 <r«/Ayi Nlxa] crffty^ y/xij. 

O. D. BLOCH. 
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PARALLEL PASSAGES. 



Fletcher. Spanish Curate. Act in. Sc. 3. 
If I stood here 



To plead in the defence of an ill man, 
It would be requisite I should dress my language 
With tropes and figures, and all florishes 
That grace a rhetorician ; 'tis confessed 
Adulterate metals need the goldsmith's art 
To set them oiF; what in itself is perfect 
Contemns a borrowed gloss. 

Eurip. Phoeniss. 482. (ed. Burt.) 

xou ^oix/Xojy $ei ravh^ kpfiYiviviJiMroov, 
iXJ^i yotq avToi xaigov 6 8' ihxof Xoyos^ 
vocwv Iv aitTcS, ^apfji,ixaiy Serroei a^ofcov, 

^schylus. P. V. 991> sqq. (ed. Pors.) 

TTpos Tovra, piTrria-ia) jxev aiiotXov(r(roL ^Xo^, 
XBVXOvTsgw ie nfaSi xot) fipovTr^iML^i, 
^iovloig xvKaToo iravra xol) rapafrviroi' 
yvafA^et yap ouSev tcovSs [a — 

Z. Townlej to his confined friend Mr. Jo. Felton (the assassin 

of the Duke of Buckingham). 

Should all the clouds fall down, and in that strife 
Lightning and thunder serve to take my life, 
I would applaud the wisdom of my fate. 
Which knew to value me at such a rate. 
As in my fall to trouble all the sky, 
Emptying upon me Jove's full armory. 

See also Dante. Inf. xiv. 

Se Giove stanchi il suo fabbro, &c. 

Compare the description in Virgil of the death of An tores 
(lEn. X. 781.) with the speech of the wounded Menelaus, as 
given by Homer (il. J. 171«)> ^"^ observe that the exquisite ex- 
pression of the former, . 

dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos, 

confirms Athenseus' interpretation of 9roXtiSA)/ioy "Apyos, scil. 
ToXtiTo8i}roy. 
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iiriO Parallel Passages. 

Campbell. Lochiers Warning. 
And liLe reapers descend to the harvest ot death. 

Hume. Hist, of England, is. p. 401. (Scholej's edit.) 

The violent Jefferies ' ■ — now 

set out with a savage joy^ as to a full harvest of death and de- 
struction. 

Ecclesiasticusy xli. 1. 

Deaths how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
that liveth at rest in his possessions ! &c. 

Goldsmith is said to have observed to Garrick^ on vinting his 
magnificently furnished house^ '^ O Davy, Davy, these are the 
things that make death terrible." 

Hippocrat. Aphorism, viii. 18. avo\glirov(ra 4 ^^^V "^^ ^^ 

This exquisite penphrasis of our earthly tabernacle corre- 
.sponds with St. Paul's expression (2 Cor. v. 1.) ^ Myuog ^y 

Ovid. Met. x. 349, sqq. 

Nee metuas atro crinitas angue sorores, 
Quas facibus seevis oculos atque ora patentes 
Noxia corda vident? 

Gray. Hymn to Adversity. 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 
Nor circled by the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen) &c. 

1 wonder that Lord Byron did not include this among the 
unacknowledged plagiarisms of our Lyric Bard. — Some of those 
which he brings forward (for instance, the opening of the Elegy, 
The Curfew tolls, 8cc. from Dante) are honestly given by Gray 
to the right owners. 

Cowley. The Chronicle. 

But should I now to you relate 
The strength and riches of their state, 
If I should tell the politic arts 
To take and keep men's hearts — 

The letters^ embassies and spies, 
The frowns and smiles and flatteries^ 
The quarrels, tears and perjuries. 

Numberless, nameless mysteries ! 



. Parallel Passages. S 1 1 

Plaut. Mil. Glor. Act ii. Sc. 2. 

Os babet^ lioguam, perfidiam^ maUtiani atque audaciam^ 
Confidentiam, confirmitatemi fraudulentiam^ 
Domi babet animuni falsiloquum, falsificum, faUijurium, 
Domi dolosj domi delenifica facta, domi fallaciaSi &c. 

Gray. Elegy io a Country Church-yard. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Nor busy housewire ply her ev'ning care; 
No children run to lisp their Sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
The thoughts in these exquisite Hues are evidently borrowed, 
but without acknowledgment, from Virgil {Ma. viii. 409.)i 

cum foemina primum 

Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva 
Impositum, cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes, 
Noctem addens operi, 8cc. 
and especially from Lucretius, that sweet poet of sensibility and 
nature : 

At jam non domus accipiet te Iseta, neque uxor 
Optima, nee dulces occurrent oscuia nati 
Praeripere^ et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent, 

Tasso. Gierusal. Cant. i. 3. 

Sai, che la corre il mondo, ove piii versi 
Di sue dolcezze il lusiughier Farnaso, 

£ che'l vero, condito in moUi verd, 
I piii schivi allettando ha persuaaa 

Borrowed from Pindar. Ol. i. 43. 

Kal voi Ti xal fiporm ^pivas 
(tfrep Tov otXriiri Xoyov 

Again in Nem. vii. 32. of the poetic fictions of Homer. 

(Tfjxyov irffor/ n' o'o^/a ie 
KXnrrei vapayuo'et fwioig' 

Boileau. A. P. Chant iv. 

Le rhume d son aspect se change en pkurisie, 
Et par lui la migraine est bientdt phren6sie. 
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Garth. Dispensatory. Canto iii. 
thou scandal of great Paean's art! 



At thy approach the springs of nature start — 
The nerves unbrace — nay, at the sight of thee^ 
A scratch turns cancer, itch a leprosy. 

Oldham. Satire on the Jesuits, i. 

He scorn'd like common murderers to deal 

By parcels and piece-meal ; he scorn'd retail 

r th' trade of death : whole myriads died by th' greats 

Soon as one single life— 

Moliere. Pourceaugnac. Act i. Sc. 8. 

Au reste, il n'est pas de ces m6decins qui marchandent les ma- 
ladies; c'est un homme exp6ditif, exp6ditif, qui aime d dep^cher 
ses malades. 

Theoc. ipaar^s ^ hv(rigoo$. 14. 



Zfipiv rug 6pyoL$ •jftpixsifji.evos' aWot xu) ouroo^ 
jv Kdkig' 8^ ogya^ Iped/^ero ftaXXov hpotarag. 

Shakspeare. Twelfth Night. Act ii. Sc. 2. 

I see you what you are — you are too proud — 
But if you were the devil, you are fair — 

O ! what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 

Ovid, de Arte amandi. ii. 113. 

Nee viols semper, nee hiantia lilia florent, 

Et riget amissa spina relicta rosa. 
Forma bonum fragile est — quantumque accedit ad annos. 

Fit minor — et spatio carpitur ipsa suo. 

Tlieoc. Id. xy'. 28. 

xa) TO boSov xaXiv eoTt, xa) 6 XP^^^S ^^^ [lapahii, 

xal TO lov xolXov Io-t«v Iv itapi, xot) rayh ftipoc 

Xffuxov TO xg/vov IffTi, iiagaiveTon, dvixa wiwrj* 
^ xa) xaWog xuXiv ha-Tt to ^raiSixov, aXX' 6\tyov 5?' 
An ingenious emendation of the late Professor Porson on v. 46 
of this beautiful Idyl ought to be mentioned. For <roi trrtxoio'i 
Xajafa he proposes to read troig TOixo1(ri %. (see v. 17.) 
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^sch. vii. adTheb. 231. 
Km [Ayjv otxovco y' i^nnxwy ^guayjUrorcov. 

Callimacb. in lav. Pal. 2. 

raVf Imrcov apn fpuaa'troiAivav 



f t _ •<• 



rav lepav ecaxova-ct* 

Hippocr. Aphorism, viii. 15. 
Koi) (TxoToimwv, xa) oLTroa-rgefofMvos (scil* utA rou ^coro;)-— aviA- 

Virg. JEn. iv. 69O. 

Ter revoluta toro est, oculisque errantibus illo 
Quassivit coelo lucem^ iiigemuitque repertam. 

Eurip. Hec. 300. 

rls imv owTfiU arepphg avipaoTrwv fwrig, 
^Tis y&m cm xoti fMtxgwv oivgiJMTcov 
xKiouora ipfjVOVSf ovx otv IxjSaXoi iixpv ; 

Virg. ^n.ii. 6. 

■ quis talia fando 

Myrmidonum Doloputnve aut duri miles Ulixi 
Temperet a lachrymis i 

Dryden. Don Sebastian. 

No — were we join'd, e'en though it were in deaths 
Our bodies burning in one funeral pile^ 
The prodigy of Thebes would be renewed, 
And my divided flame should burst from thine. 

Statins. Theb. x. 

Ecce iterum fratres — primos ut contigit artus 
Ignis edaXy tremuere rogi, et novus advena bustis 
Pellitur — exundant diviso vertice flammae, 
Altemosque apices abrupta luce coruscant 

So Dante. Inf. xxvi. 

. ■ qual foco, che divien si diviso 

Di sopra, che par sorger delta pira^ 
Ov' Eteocle col fratel fu miso. 

Shakspeare. H. VI. P. iii. Act 111. Sc. 4. 

now Margaret 



Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Where Kings command. 



£14 Parallel Passages. 

Soph. I1.SS7. 
vwfVh xaxolg fMt tXiiv u^fijxfvj} hxti* 

J&sch. VII. ad Theb. 834. 
Kaxov ftff xet^lav ri TnpiTnrvei xpuo^* 

Shakspeare. Rom. and Jul. Act iv. Sc. 3. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills thro' my veins. 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Eurip. Phoen. 278. 

(ori, rig oino$ ; ^ xtuitov ^ojSoujUrsSa ; 
aTravra yap roXju^cri $6<ya ^a/yrrai* 

Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act ii. Sc. 2. 
whence is that knocking ?^- 



How is't with me, when evVy noise appalt me ? 

Milton. P. L. X. 1007. 

She ended here^ or vehement despair 

Broke off the rest ; so much of death her thoughts 

Had entertained^ as dyM her cheeks with pale. 

Virg. Mn. iv. 641. 

At trepida, et coeptis immanibus effera Dido 
Sanguineam volvens aciem, maculisque tremeDte» 
Interfusa genas^ et pallida morte futura^ 

Ovid. Trist. 1. ix. 5. 

Donee eris felix^ multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora si fuerint nubila^ solus eris. 

Eurip. Phoen. 41 6. 

ev icfaTTs* roL ^IXoov 8* ouSev^ ?v rig ivarv^ji' 

Butler. Hudibras. P. ii. C. 2. 1081. 



but your pillage^ 



The conquering warrior's crop and tillage^ 
Which with his sword he reaps and plows^ 
That mine the law of arms allows. 

Schol. Hybriae Cretensis. (Jacob. Anthol. i. l60.) 

TOUTO) yotg agoc, toutco iepit^oo 
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^8ch. Choeph, 318. (ed, Pors.) 

Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act ill. Sc. 5. 
It will have blood, they say — blood will have blood. 

Job. iii. 17> 8cc. 

There the prisoners rest together ; they know not the voice 
of the oppressor. 

The small and the great are there, and the servant is free from 
his master. 

Pro pert. Eleg. iii. v. 16. 

Victor cum victis pariter miscebitur umbris — 
Consule cum Mario, victe Jugurtha, sedes. 

Hor. Od. II. xvi. 18. 

' quid terras alio calentes 

Sole mutamus ? Patriae quis exsul 

Se quoque fugit P 
Scandit aeratas vitiosa naves 
Cura, &c. 

Fletcher. Love's Pilgrimage. Act v. Sc. 4. 

You cannot wrest yourself away from care. 
You may from counsel, you may shift your place, 
But not your person ; and another clime 
Makes you no other. 

Shakspeare. Coriolan. Act iv. Sc. 4. 

O world, thy slipp'ry turns ! — Friends now fast sworn. 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart ; 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meals and exercise 

Are still together, who twin as 'twere in love 

Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

Oo the dissension of a doit, break out 

To bittVest enmity ; so fellest foes 

. — —■■■■ ■' ■ by some chance, 

SoflM trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their issues. 

Soph. CEd. CoL 600. (ed. Burt) 
xcii mfWfJM ravroy oSwot our* Iv £vlpa<n 
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Toif jxfv yfl^f ijBij, rolg 8' fv urriqm XP^^ 
ra nprvot ir$Kgot, y/vrrai, KaZii$ ^Ixoi' 

Iv hp) ha<rxi$oo<nv Ix 0-|xix^ou Xiyot). 

Pers. Prolog. 10. 

M agister artis^ iugenique largitor 
Venter 

Theoc. Idyl. %a. \ . 
*A Ilevia, JiifavTi, ftova rag Ttp^va; lyei^ffi, 

Prov. xvi. 24. 
Pleasant words are as an boney-cooib^ sweet to the soul. 

Horn. II. a. 249. 
rou xoi ftfl'o ykma-aryis jxeXiro^ yXuxioov j&eev au8^* 

Theoc. /SouxoX. 26. 

— — — Ix (TTOfiMTOS ie 

e^pei jttoi ^covfl^ ykuKigoorepx i^ jxsXix^pfitf* 

Fletcher. Elder Brother. Act iii. Sc. 5. 

One age go with us^ and one hour of death 

Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy* 

Horn. II. 4/\ 9 1 . 

Liv. lib. i. p. 57. (ed. Elz.) 

Tanaquil •••••• tuum est^ inquit, Servi, si vir es, regnum. 

Erige te, Deosque duces scquere, qui clarum hoc fore caput 
divino quondam circumfuso^ igni portenderunt. Nunc te ilia 
coelestis excitet flamma, nunc expergiscere vere. Si tua re sub- 
ita consilia torpent, at tu mea sequere. 

' Hominum quoque capita, vespertinis horis, magno praesagio circum- 
fulg«nt. Plin. H. N. rr. 37. 
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Shakspcare. Macbeth. Act i. Sc. 5, 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor — and shalt be 
What thou art promis'd : yet 1 fear thy nature — 

— hie thee hither^ 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear^ 
And chastise with the valor of my tongue 
AU that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysic aid doth seem 
To have thee crowrC a withal. 

£urip. Orest. 1507. (ed. Beck.) 

Op. ovx kv *lxl(ip raS* forlv, aXX' Iv ^Apyeiot ^iovl' 

Soph. (Ed. Col. 728. (ed. Br.) 

Kp, avSgsj X^ovo^ T^crS* eyyev&is oix^op?^^ 
opw Tiv' ufta^ ofAfMLTcov eiXfiforag 

ov jx^T* dxveiTf ft^' dt^^T &ro^ xaxoV 

With these passages compare Shaksp. H. IV. P. ii. Act v. Sc. 4. 

Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear — 
This is the English, not the Turkish court — 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds. 
But Harry, Harry. 

Horat. Sat. i. i. 4. 



gravis aunis 



Miles ait — 

Theoc. 'HgaxXio-xor 100. 

9roXAo7<ri jSagtJj Trsg im hviaurols. 

Prodicus. — Hercules. 

Ka) tj 'AgsTVj elviv — eo rX^ftov— — ?t»j ovii t^v toov tfiicov Iwifo- 
[liuv avaiJi,ivov(ray oiXXoi 7rp)v e9riduft^(rai, TrMfroov efMrhkouTM* vph 
fuiv TTHVYif I(r9(0t;<ra, iFph 8g h^v^v 7rlvov(ra' 

So Sallust, speaking of the luxurious manners of the Romans 
in his time, says, — 

Non famem, aut sitim ; neque frigus, neque lassitudinem 
opperiri, sed ea omnia luxuria antecapere. (Cat. 13.) 

Voltaire. L^Indiscret. Sc. 3. 
Deride un peu ce renfrogn6 minois. 
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Horat. I. xtiii. (H. 
Deme supercilio nubem* 

Horn. II. A. 105. 

Mayn xaxwv, ou iramoTi ftoi to xp^^ov tlwas* 
AU) TO I Tot Kax* §(ni flKu fgea) [jiavTtuwiar 
'E(r6Xov S* ouSe ti ttso elwa^ ^0$, ouS* h"! AfO'O'fle^* 

1 KiDgs^ xxii. 8. 

There is yet one man^ Micaiah the son of Imlah^ by whom 
we may enquire of the Lord : but 1 hate him ; for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but evil. 

Sallust. Catil. o4. (of Cato.) 
esse^ quam videri, bonus malebat. 



So ^schylus (of Aniphiaraus) vii. ad Theb, 589- 

ov yap Soxeiv dlxuiog, aXX' elvoti SsXsr 

] Sam. ii. 6. 

He raiseth the poor out of the dust, and lifteih up the beggar 
from the dulighill, to set them among princes^ 8lc* 

Ovid. Trist. in. vii. 41. 

Nempe dat id, cuicunque libet Forluna, rapitque— 
Irus et est subito, qui modo Croesus erat. 

Shakspeare. Jul. Caes. Act iii. 

See how the wounds do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg the voice and utt'rance of my tongue ! 

Crashaw. Sospetto d'Herode, i. 
- O be a door 



Of language to my infant lips, ye best 

Of confessors ! whose throats, answering bi« swords. 

Gave forth your blood for breath ! spoke souU for wards ! 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 

No. IV.— [Continued from No. LIF.p. 257.] 

Having concluded the suggestions on Biblical numbers, the 
next subject is the consideration of Measures^ on which a 
variety of particulars must naturally claim attention. 

The word measure is applied^ in the Sacred Writings^ to dif- 
ferent and manifold objects, without^ however^ any material de- 
viation from its original meaning. 

A common Hebrew idiom is lCf^^^ or iTTD tt^3^^, " A man of 
measure." As 1 Chron. xx, 6 : iTTD t£^^^, rendered by the LXX 
&v^p v'TTspiisyiSvig. And Num. xiii. 32 : ni*7D Wilk, are trans- 
lated ^rocer^ statura, by Jerome. 

The usual appropriation of the word is, to the taking dimen- 
sions of any thing: as Num. xxxv. 5. DJITDV" And ye shall 



measure." 



It is employed to express the amount or period of human life. 
Ps. xxxix. 5 : ''D^ PHty) " And the measure of my days." 

The word IDIt^D, as in Lev. xix. 35, may be translated lite- 
ratim et verbatim : 2ind at the same time exhibit the Etymo- 
logical origin of the English term, measure. 

The idea of capacious comprehension is sometimes inti- 
mated. Is. xl. 12 : Wh\t^2 bD^ '* And contained in a measure." 

In the New Testament there are such applications of the 
word as the following : John iii. 34 : 06 yap Ix [t^irpou Udaxnv 6 
6so^ TO W6u/ta, *' For not by measure hath God given the spirit." 
£ph. iv. 13 : Eig fji^irpov ijXix/a^ tou wXij^cojxaTO^ rov Xgiarroti, " To 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

The terms usually applied to this subject, by Biblical writers, 
are the following : ID or iTTD, which appears commonly to 
denote measure in length and breadth ; but sometimes also in 
capacity. Hence fiohog, modius^ /xirpov, and to mete, are ob- 
viously derived. 

*1t^ to regulate, to rule, to regulate by measure. This word 
retains its primary meaning through all the 1 1 applications so 
instructively illustrated by Parkhurst. 

P/) has the same signification, and seems to be the parent of 
the word rep^vii, art, rule. See Exod. v. 8. £zek« xlv. 11. 

/D to contain, to hold as a measure : and this is its ordinary 
meaning also in the dialects of the Hebrew language. 
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Mergov (id Syr. pjo)a measure, is the only Greek. term ex- 
pressive of this idea ; and regards either longitudinal or capacious 
measures. But see Mintert's ' Lexicon. 

The measures noticed in Scripture are of the two usual kinds: 
either of application or length, as iV2H, in^x^^f ^ cubit ; or of 
capacity, as HSK, ot^i, an ephah. 

Whether there were any fixed standards for these ancient 
measures might admit of investigation, though the affirmative 
was maintained, and has been interestingly amplified, by the 
late Sir J. D. Michaelis. In the chef dxuvre^ of that learned 
writer, it is stated, ^' The weights and measures were preserved 
in the tabernacle of testimony, in more ways than one, and partly 
in the view of every individual, for at least many hundred years. 
Some of them, it is true, might by use and time, suffer some 
change ; but for that very reason, there were various standards, 
so that the error of any one could always be rectified by the 
others, and some of them were kept within the sanctuary itself, 
and were thus less liable to variation." Nor may it be proper 
to omit this additional and certainly very just observation : — 
*^ The very specification of longitudinal measures, which we find 
so frequently repeated, answered one of the most important 
purposes of police to the Israelites, and as a master-piece of 
legislative wisdom in this respect, it merits our admiration." 

I. Of Length or Application. 

These measures owe their origin principally to certain mem- 
bers of the human body : (a very natural mode of measuring in 
primitive times) as it is reasonably supposed that the practice 
of counting by tens took its rise from the number of the human 
fingers and toes. 

" That there might be no deceit," it has been said, ^* the 
ground of these measures was the breadth of so many barley 
corns, middle-sized, laid by one another.''^ But *' the longitu- 
dinal measure was fixed for future ages in a great variety of ways. 
The measures of the court of the tabernacle and its hangings : 
£xod. xxvii. 8 — 19* of the curtains that covered the taberna- 
cle: xxvi. 1 — 13 : of the boards that framed it, which were made 

' This intelligent Lexicographer remarks, that the LXX have used 
Itjerpov for JTlDj as in Exod. xxvi. 2, 8; and in other places: for iTTWDf 
as in Ezck. iv. 11, 16 : for p, as in 2 Kings xxi. 13 : for tfh^i *» in ?•• 

Ixxx. 6: for ^^''^^, asinDeut. xxv. 14: for nKD> as in Gen. xviii.* 6 1 
for /O, as in 2 Chron. ii. 14. 

^ <* Commentaries on the Laws of Moses,'' iii. p. 385, 386. 

^ See Godwyn*$ " Moses and Aaron," p. 259. 
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of a wood very little apt to alter : xxvi. 15^ l6: of the taberna- 
cle itself, which was SO ells long, and 10 broad ; of the altar of 
burnt offerings, overlaid with copper : xxvii. 1 : are all specified 
in ells ; aiid that in a book which every Israelite was to read." 
Besides, there were the ^'archetypes of the ell^ that were kept 
in the sanctuary itself. Of the table of show-bread : Exod. xxv. 
23. the altar of incense : xxx. 2. ,the ark of the covenant : 
xxv. 10 : all the dimensions are specified." '' But the most in- 
variable of all the standards of longitudinal measures^ as being 
made entirely of gold, is the lid of the ark, which was two ells 
and a half long, and one ell and a half broad : xxv. 17." — " When 
the tabernacle was 480 or 592 years old, and must certainly have 
been pretty much decayed, Solomon began the building of his 
temple. At this time, they would, from the remains of the 
tabernacle, still be able to ascertain the Mosaic ell. This mea- 
sure was transferred to the temple; and that edifice which, 
being built of stone, was liable to still fewer changes, particu- 
larly in a southern country, where no severe frosts make the 
stones of a building separate from each other, was 60 ells long, 
and 20 broad ; and thus, without taking into account other ex- 
pedients that Solomon might have employed for the purpose, 
the ancient Mosaic ell was preserved until the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by whom this temple was destroyed." ' 

The following, selected from various writers, is submitted as 
presenting 
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A Tabular View of these Scripture Measures. 
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A Digit 
A Palm 
A Span 
A Cubit 
A Fathom 
A Rule 
A Line 
A Furlong 
A Sabbath 
day's 
journey 



W2JI* JUKTVXOS 

|A^aa Opyvia 

KaXtffto^ or Kavcov 

Srahog 



rap 
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Digitus 

Palmus 

Spithama 

Cubitus 

Passus 

Arundo 

Funiculus 

Stadium 



SafifietTov oBoi 



> ** It is true," continues the celebrated critic, ^ that the curtains and 
the wood might be affected by exposure to the atmosphere, although per- 
haps one error would correct another : but still, every Israelite that came 
to attend divine service, in any future age, would here obtain a pretty 
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A cursory illustration of the longitudinal memmureB umj bt 
attempted^ as thej are found in various parts of the Sacrtd 
Writings. 

J^^M signifies a finger or a toe. It is used by the prophat 
Jeremiah as a measure. lii. 21. TMBf^SUk JfyW, fottr digits or 
fingers. According to Josepbus^ it is ^^, but Mccor^&og Is 
Arbuthnot^ the ^ Vd*fl > ^^ ^^ ii^^l^* 

\n2f ux^y pollexy a thumb or great toe. K thumb's breadth 
is found in some of the Jewish writings: and is reckoned 1.16 
of an inch. Junius and Tremellius on Ezek. zL 5. have tUi 
remark : ^' Digiti quatuor, sive tres pollices." 

rffitO, a palm or hand's breadth, in Exod. xxv. 25. is transhtedi 
'' quatuor digitis." Lam. ii. £0. DTTS)D wTH mean, either tkt 
children a hand's breadth long, of whom women procured abor- 
tions to sustain them in the siege ; or rather young children who 
jet required the constant attendance of their mothers to streich 
out their limbs and lay them smooth : comp. v. 22. Parkhurst. 

rnt, a span, denoting as much as a man can measure vrith Us 
band expanded from the thumb to the little finger. That it was 
nDKH ^n, half of the cubit, appears from comparing Ezek. 
sliii. 13. with the I7th verse of that chapter. 

0^9, pes, a foot. This does not appear to have been a Bibli-^ 
cal measure ; but is usually regarded by Jewish writers as com* 
prising 12 inches. — See Godwyn. 

tV2iky a cubit; so called from its having been the mother or 
standard of the Hebrew longitudinal measures; and contains the 
distance, in the huhian arm, from the elbow to the extremity of 
the middle finger. This idea is suggested by the import of its 
Latin and English names. According to the statements of 
Mintert, Calmet, Parkhurst and Ewing, it comprised about 18 
inches; but Arbuthnot, Cumberland, Pelletier, Lamy, Josephus 
and Home say, about 21 inches 

The cubit was probably fixed by Noah : as may particularly 
be inferred from the construction of the ark : and in Egypt, 
which required the use of established measures, it has been pre- 
served to the present day.' Moses therefore may be understood 



accurate view of the ell, and might at any rate measure some of these 
things with more correctness, and thus judge whether the nation still re- 
tained in common use the ancient original cubit or not.'' Michmelu^ 
Comment. Laws of Moses, iii. p. 387. 

' Lamy, who also observes, that Mr. Greaves, who measured the pyra* 
mids of Egypt with great exactness, says, that in all the diinansiona he 
took, he found that they who had built these great edifices, had made 
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as always ineiiti<»iiiig what it the Egyptian cubit> which is knowir 
to be 20 inches. 

But Cappellus, Villalpandus^ Arbuthnot and otherS| maintain, 
that there were two cubits, a civil and a sacred one ; the fprmer 
18 inches and the latter 3 feet. In proof of which they refer, 
among other passages, to 1 Kings, vii. 15. which reads iliOltt^ 
ilDp TV2ik TVWJf different from its parallel text, 2 Chron, iii. 
15. illDl^ ItOD mh\^. The latter of these, however, it m«ist 
be observed, regards both of the measures united ; and Jeremiah 
says in round numbers, HDh^ TVlWf njDtCf. 

Therefore the learned Calmet and other writers contend, that 
there was but one cubit among the Hebrews, from the Exodus 
to the Babylonian captivity — that this was the Egyptian cubit, 
the measure whereof was taken some years ago from the old 
standards extant at Grand Cairo — and that only after the Capti- 
vity the Scripture notices two sorts of measures, to distinguish 
the ancient Hebrew cubit from that of Babylon, which the cap- 
tives had used during their abode in that city. Hence Ezekiel 
cautiously says, xliii. 13. 119101 HDh^ HDi^. 

It may be observed that mixys or ^ -V">j has the same meaning 
in the New Testament, though sometimes rather peculiarly em- 
ployed. In Matt. vi. 27. and Luke xii. 25. the word is plainly 
determined to the sense of time, by Luke, xii. 26. where our Sa- 
viour speaks of 7rpo<rieivon stti Ti}y ijXixiav avrov irri^vv bvu, as being 
ffA^ep^KTrov, a very small thing; whereas adding a cubit to a man's 
stature would indeed be a great one.' 

Ogyuiflt, a fathom, (njjxaivei njv eKTa<riv toov xs'pwv (Tuv too ttXuth 
rou(rTV}iou$'/' occurs in Acts xxvii. 28. Gallivocant, Une brasse. 
Male igitur nonnulli Ulnam interpretantur. Beza. 

tl^pf a reed, or cane ; was used chiefly for measuring buildin^^, 
and its length, according to Ezekiel, was nS)t01 HDK^ JIIDK ttfltf, 
xl. 5. Because it could not be shortened or lengthened by shrink- 
ing or stretching, it was less liable to deceive; and hence the canon 
or rule of Holy Scripture is mystically typified by this HSp. 
Ezek. xl. and Rev. xxi. 15. Godwyn. 



use of the cubit now used in that country : because each part of them 
consisted of an exact number of these cubits. The Egyptians call it 

A.X1 F JX ; and, according to Greaves, it consists of 1824 parts, 1000 
of which make an English foot — Introduction to H. S. p. 259. 

■ Wetstein on Matt. vi. 2T. cited by Parkhurst, in his Greek Lexicon, 
p. 533. 

* So observes the etymologist, as referred to by Parkhurst, in loc. 
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An Arabian ^a7 or pole^ noticed by Josephus and others^ 
was about 14 feet. 

b^f a line^ rope^ or chain, was employed for surveying or 
portioning lands (as we now use what is called Gunter's chain); 
and was made^ according to the import of the Greek term, of 
bulrushes twisted together. It is beautifully used by aietonymy, 
as in Ps. xvi. 6. 

nU^ has been used by Rabbinical writers to express the Ro- 
man pacCf which contained about 4 feet 10 inches. Its rela- 
tionship with oraSio^ is obvious^ though that word, like the Latin 
stadium, is well known to express a measure nearly equal to the 
English furlong. 

SeL^fiuTov o$o^, a Sabbath-day's journey, in Acts i. 12. is pre- 
cisely determined by the excellent reading of the Syriac version, 
^,.^1 J^^^JL >Q«l, about seven stadia. As to the origin of this 
measure, it is thus stated by a learned philologist : 'Mn Exod. 
xvi. 29- maiidat Deus, 8cc. sed Lev. xxiii. 3. habetur, 8lc. ergo si 
debuerint adire locum sacrum, etiam debuerunt exire e loco suo. 
Judaei hoc dubium determinaruiit, et statuerunt sibi licere facere 
iter Sabbathi, quod intra semi-horam absolvere poterant. Ergo 
Judaei putarunt sibi licuisse sine violatione Sabbathi iter unius 
semi-horae absolvere." Leusden. 

mSD/ milliare, a mile (say some critics), so called from its 
magnitude, because it was the greatest measure of a road. Va- 
rious opinions have been expressed relative to the meaning of 
this word. It is found joined with X^H in Gen. xxxv. 16. and 

xlviii. 7. and 2 Kings, v. IQ. and is read in Arabic by wyi^ a 

mile or 1000 paces; in Syriac ixiaQ^2> a space; and in Persian 

^ a parasang, or German mile. Most likely it denotes a 

furlong, from yO, to plough, says Geddes, cited and approv- 
ed by Boothroyd. 

DV l/HD, a day's journey, which is computed by the Talmu- 
dists at 10 parses or 40 miles. They abo measure by V^%, by 
mi^DIS) and by £KDV. Lightfoot. 

(Measures of Capacity in the next.) 

July, 1823. J. W. 



* Juxta Kimchiiim 3 est servile et radix est 7X1^ significans s|Mitium 
viae; quantum homo conficit a mane usque ad pastum.-^tockii Heb. 
Lex. p. 509, 
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OF DENDERA. 



No. II. — [Continued from No. LV.p. 73.] 

Aquauius. In the first temple at £phe8us^ the statue of the 
Goddess^ according to Xenophon^ book v, was of gold. The 
fepresentations of Diana, which have descended to our times^ 
are those of the statue M'tiich was placed iii the second temple^ 
and which was of wood. It not only was covered M'ith breasts^ 
but ** consisted of an assemblage of almost every symbol attached 
to the old humanised column, so as to form a composition 
purely emblematical." ^ This description of the Ephesian god- 
dess applies so pointedly to the figure under consideration, that 
no doubt can remain respecting the deity it personified. The 
image of Isis was usually in the form of a woman, with cow's 
horns on her head, representing the moon in her increase and 
decrease, and holding the Sistrum (a kind of cymbal) in her 
right hand^ and a pitcher in her left ; but sometimes she was 
represented as Cybele, with die body full of breasts, to express 
her nourishing all things. It is probable^ therefore, that the 
Egyptian Isis, and Diana, were the same divinity with Kfaaea, 
from the Hebrew Rahah, to feed. 
On this subject Mr* Bryant says, — 

We are told that Aquarius, and the great e£fijsion of that element as it 
is depicted in the sphere, undoubtedly relate to the history of tlie deluge^ 
Hegesianax maintained that it was Deucalion; now Deucalion was the 
Noah of the East, the same with Helios the Sun.^ We find^ also, that 
Dionueus was styled Hyas, and Zeus Ombrius, terms signifying the god 
of rain. The priestesses had hence the name of Hyas and Tbyas. — The 
Hyades was accounted a watery sign.^ 

Thus, in \\4iichever light we view this figure, it evidently re- 
solves itself into an attribute of the Sun, although it is highljr 
probable that the figure of Diana of £phesus suggested this ' 
variety. 

Pisces. Fish were worshipped in Egypt: ^'Ubi tamen piscea 
a sapiemioribus pro deorum eymbolis potius quam pro diis cul- 
tos fuiase innutt, quod etiam ceteris animalibus existimandum 
eat."* 

• C^sM. JoMfti. No. 50. * Analysis, vd. iii. p. 51 — ?. * Ibtif; 

vol. iii^ p. 187. ^ Vossius de Idol, lib, iv, ch. 51. cited by Dr. Long : 
Astron. vol. i. p. 181. 

VOL. XXVHI. a.Jl. NO. LVI. P 
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The most obviouSi (savs Mr. P. Knight,') aod coosequentW most an- 
cient symbol of the prootictive power of the waters, was a mh ; which 
we accordingly find the universal symbol upon many of the earliest coins; 
almost eyery symbol of the male or active power, both of generation and 
destruction, being occasionally placed upon it. 

Oxyrynchu8^ a town id Egypt^ is said to have been so named 
from the sacred fish so called. Xenophon in his expedition 
of Cyrus, mentions that the river Chains, in Syria, was full 
of large tame fish, which the Syrians looked upon as gods: 
lib. i. Both Lucian and Diodorus assert the same ihingi and 
ascribe their veneration for fish to their respect for Derceto, 
the mother of Semiramis, who, when she was brought to bed, 
threw herself into a lake, and was changed into a fish.* Others 
say the Zodiacal fish were placed in the sphere by Venus ; either 
because Venus, when she fled from Typhon, took the form of 
a fish, or because the fish styled Notius saved Isis in some 
great extremity. — But it is most probable they were placed 
there as the symbol of Poseidon, God of the Sea, who was also 
reputed the chief god, the deity of fire ; — 

Which, (says Mr. Bryant,) we may infer from his priest who was 
styled a Purcon, and denominated from him, and who served in his 
Oracular temples: Purcon is Ignis, vel Lucis dominus, and we may knew 
the department of the god from the name of the priest. He was the su- 
preme deity the Sun, from whom all were supposed to be derived. Hence, 
roseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, is, like Zeus, styled the 
father of gods and men.^ 

The president Goguet says, '' The worship of the first gods 
of Greece came from Egypt, except that of Neptune^ which 
was derived from Libya.*** 

We come now to notice the human figures placed in boats^ 
which accompany the representations of the signs. These 
figures, it was observed above, bear a strong resemblance to 
the Furies, or executioners of divine vengeance ; and, strange as 
it may appear, this was one of the characters of Isis or Ceres. 
In the Hindu fictions, Ceres changes not only her attributes, 
but her person also, and displays herself under the dreadful 
character of Erinnys, the leader of these infernal tormentots. it 
appears, also, that Isis was the same with Serapis, for in some 
instances the latter has long hair, formally turned back, and 
disposed in ringlets hanging down upon his breast and shoulders 
like that of a woman. His whole person too is enveloped in 
drapery reaching to his feet. Tacitus informs us, that he wai 

' Clas9. Joum. No. 50. ^ Diodorus, lib. ii. ^ Analysts, vol. i. 

p. 389^90. ^ Origin of Laws, vol, i. from Herodotus. 
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llie same with the Paphtan Venits^ whose worship was intro- 
duced hy the Ptolemies into Egypt. In some figures of Serapis, 
he is joined with Isis, and represented like a young man, and 
then he is taken for Osiris^ the Sun. It is probable, therefore, 
that he was a personification of both sexes; but it is remarkable, 
that, according to Wilford,' his name is derived from Asrapa, 
implying thirst for blood. Others, I know, derive it differently, 
but this derivation seems the most deserving of credit, because 
we find it in accordance with the rites which followed the intro- 
duction of this worship, and that of Saturn, which the Ptolemies 
forced upon the Egyptians. Before the Macedonian conquest, 
the Egyptians never offered any bloody sacrifices to their gods^ 
but worshipped them merely with their prayers and frankincense : 
after this sera we find them common, although it is said that the 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants did not join in the worship 
adopted by the court, but only the Egypto-G reeks. 

Besides, we find that I sis was styled Queen of the Manes, 
or Lares, the domestic deities of the Hetrurians, and Latins, to 
whom children u ere offered in sacrifice. 

The Lares, (says Mr. Bryant,) were the same as the Dii Praistites and 
Peaates, who were imported from Egypt; they are described as daemons 
and genii, who once lived upon earth, and were gifted with immortality.^ 

In another place, the same author mentions, that Ceres, the 
benefactress and lawgiver, was sometimes enrolled in the list of 
the Furies. This is manifest from a passage in Antimachus, 
quoted by Pausanias, where her temple is spoken of as the 
shrine of a Fury.^ Indeed, the frequent representations of 
human sacrifices, of priests and Cynocephali with knives in their 
hands, of men or human victims prepared for slaughter, devoured 
by lions, and bound in painful attitudes, together with a sacrifir 
cial altar, are all strong indications of the sanguinary disposition 
of the deity who presided in this temple, whose wrath was to 
be appeased, or beneficence moved by blood. 

As the Lares, or Dii Prsestites and Penates, were properly 
marine deities, whose feasts, the Liarentalia, were held whei| 
the sun entered Aquarius, this may be sufficient to account for 
their appearing in boats. The true meaning of the boats, howr 
ever, seems to be this : it was a symbol of Isis herself. Hence 
the reason why she was worshipped at Rome, and, according tp 
Tacitus, in the country of the Suevi, under the figure of a shipr 



' Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. ^ Analysis, vol. ill. p. 335. 

' Analysis, rol. ii. p. S05. 
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This symbol i^s evidently of Egyptian origin, for the Egyptiuis 
placed the personifications of the sun and moon in boats^--- 

From an opinion, (says Mr. P. Knight,') which very generally pre- 
vailed amone the ancients, that all the constituent parts of the universe 
were muCuaUy dependent upon each other; and that the luoiinaries of 
heaven, while they contributed to fecundate and organise terrestrial 
matter, were in their turn nourished and sustained by exiialations from 
the humidity of the earth and its atmosphere. 

The Greeks, (he adds,) among whom the horse is the symbol of hmni- 
dity, for the same reason placed th# personification of the sua and moon 
in chariots, drawn sometimes by two, and sometimes by three or four 
of these animals ; which is the reason of the number of Bigae, Trigs, 
and Quadrigae, which we find upon coins; for they could not have mid 
reference to the public games, as has been supposed, a ereat part of 
them having been struck by states, which, not being of Hellenic ori^, 
had never the privilege of entering the lists on those occasions. 

With regard to the long female figure encircling the signs, 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the Egyptian divinities, 
at least of the time of the Ptolemies. Montfoncon says, that 
on the temple of Latopolis, there was the representation of a 
serpent with two female heads, and a tree growing out of its 
back. The Persians worshipped Jupiter on the tops of moun- 
tains, callmg the whole circle of the heavens by that name. Mr. 
Hamilton conjectures from the tower upon the head, that it is 
the Grecian Cybele, in the character of the univereal mother 
encircling the earth and its inhabitants with her legs and arms. 
I coincide in opinion with this gentleman, and my reasons for 
^ing so will appear in the sequel. 

Tints have I endeavored to explain the fignres of the s^s, 
as th^ appear on the Zodiacs of Dendera and £sn6, by a mode 
of interpretation, which gives unity to the design, and shows its 
-intimate connexion with the religion of the country, a circum- 
stance, which, from dieir locality in temples, and also in tombs, 
we had reason to infer a priori; the whole affording tfie strong- 
est probability that they were rather a pantheic exhibition m 
their principal divinities, than an astronomical scheaie, or an 
allegorical representation of the twelve labors of Hercules. 

The doctrine of the unity of God is perhaps the most ancient 
even in the heathen world ; whence sprung the system of ema* 
nations which formed so conspicuous a feature in the Chaldean 
religion, was received in Egypt, adopted by the earlier Greeks, 
and long preserved by their respective hierarchies. TUs reli- 
gion taught the existence of an universal pervading spirit, whose 
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subordinate emanations cbffused themselves through the Mrorld^ 
and presented themselves in different places^ ranks, and offices^ 
to the adoration of men. To these emanations, the Greeks gave 
names expressive of their attributes, which, when personified, 
were originally considered as manifestations of the various modes 
of exerting almighty power. In process of time, the metaphy- 
sical subtilty of the theologiits, still farther analysed the Deity, 
and the fancy of the poets multiplied gods and goddesses withoul 
end. Amid this universal corruption every trace of the ancient 
principle of emanations was lost among the vulgar. All had 
still a sense of a superior Being : but not being able to ascribe 
omnipotence to one God, they multiplied the number, and dis-» 
tributed the administration of the universe among his attributes, 
which they considered as distinct deities. It was the detection 
of the falsehood of this vulgar mythology, and the declaration 
of the unity of God, which Bishop Warburton has labored to 
prove was the design of the more hidden mysteries ; a flattering 
support of the justness of the view which we have taken of the 
subject under consideration. Let us now proceed to thehistoty 
of the 2k>diac. 

The collections of stars named after certain animals, have no 
resemblance to those animals, and in consequence are differently 
represented by other nations*. On the Zodiacs of China and 
Japan, they are respectively a Mouse, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Cro* 
codile. Serpent, Horse, Ram, Monkey, Hen, Dog, Hog. 
The Arabians, instead of Aquarius, have the figure of a mule 
saddled, carrying two barrels ; for Gemini, two peacocks ; for 
Yirgo^ a wheat-sheaf; for Sagittarius, a quiver; and the Cen- 
taur is a horse and bear fighting. 

It is evident, therefore, that the signs were taken from the 
mystic symbols, to distinguish the twelve portions into which 
astronomers had divided the sun's course. Nothing indeed 
would be more appropriate than thus to mark by personified 
attributes of the chief deity, that space in the heavens which he 
had made his peculiar province. 

Among the few works of Eratosthenes, which have come 
down to us, there is a short tract on the constellations, with 
abstract of the fables which gave rise to their names, 
tract 1 have not seen, nor was I, till very lately, aware of its 
existence. If it include the signs of the Zodiac it may be dees* 
sive of their true import ; at least of the popular opinion con* 
ceming them in his time. It is published with the Oxford edi- 
tion of Aratus, anno 1702. But whether the above expoMtion 
be admitted or not, it is clear that the signs were not indices to 
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ibe seasons^ either in Egypt or in countries under more nortbent 
latitudes. Aquarius for example, which denotes the hemvy rams 
of winter^ could not be the Aquarius of that cotmtry where the 
winter is the finest season of the year, and rain very rarely fiiik ; 
nor could Virgo indicate the month of harvest, which in ^ypt 
happened at the vernal equinox. The Bull in like manner could- 
not be the symbol of agriculture in a country where the plough 
was not used ; the seed being sown in the soft mud deposited 
from the inundating waters, and afterwards trodden down by 
swine turned adrift for that purpose. If Taurus had been in- 
tended to indicate the season for laboring the earth, it ought to 
have been placed after Virgo, because this season did not com- 
mence until the inundation of the Nile had subsided. So far 
as regards Egypt, we need go no farther on this head ; for if 
this meaning be not applicable to these two signs, it is evidently 
less so to the others. 

With regard to more northern nations, Tacitus informs us, 
that the ancient Germans divided their year into three seasons 
only : — 

They have, (says he,) distinct ideas of Winter, Spring, and Summer, 
and their language has terms fur each ; but they neither know the bles- 
sings nor the name of Autumn.' 

According to Pallas,^ the Tartars in the Crimea divide the 
seasons in the following manner: — 

Their Spring commences on the 33d of April, O. S. and continues 60 
days, until the 22nd of June, on which day their great Summer commences, 
which continues until the 1st of August, or 40 days. The month of Au- 
gust until the 35th, is not included in any of the seasons. Their AuUimn 
extends from the 36ih uf August, to the 26th of October, or 61 days. The 
succeeding 36 days are termed the Fore- Winter; and the next 65 days, 
from the 1st of December to the 4th of February, constitute the |mnci- 
pal Winter. The remaining 25 days of February, are called G u dshu h -ui; 
and the 53 days, from the 1st of JVIarch, to the 23rd of April, likewibe 
form no part of any season, but are distinguished by the name of MarU 

Besides^ as indices to the seasons, the correspondence of the 
latter with the signs, would continue during 2l60 years only of 
the 259^0 in which the revolution of the Zodiac is completed^ 
according to the motion in antecedentia, or during 122 years 
only, according to that in consequentia. 

I must not, however, be understood as extending these argu- 
ments to the exclusion of all the constellations from the rural ■- 



' De Morib. Oermanorum, c. xxvi. * Travels in 1793— 4, vol. ii. 

p. 381. 
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economy of antiquity ; on the contrary^ I am of opinion that 
several were consulted as anxiously as the modern calendars. 
But then, we know, that in the times of Hesiod^ and Horner^ 
seven only were useful in husbandry and navigation^ and that 
these constitute almost the whole of the constellations enume* 
rated in the oldest systems of astronomy^ and were formed when 
the ancients were strangers to a more regular division of the year. 

Those who give a mixed import to the signs, destroy the ra* 
tionality of the scheme, and obscure the subject by a multitude 
of unauthorised conjectures. 

Besides theso arguments against the opinion that the figures 
in the Zodiac of Dendera are signs, there are others no less 
conclusive against that of its great antiquity. In the first place, 
these signs, as they are commonly termed, are not exclusively de- 
rived from the mystic symbols of Egypt* 

The Dioscuri and Neptune, whose symbols are Gemini and 
Pisces, Herodotus declares to be of foreign extraction. In 
Euterpe, ch. 43, he says, *^ The Egyptians disclaim all knowledge 
of Neptune and the Dioscuri, neither of whom are admitted 
among the number of their gods :" and at ch. 50. he informs us, 
that they were indebted to Africa for their acquaintance with the 
former. In addition to the reasons assigned in the exposition, 
for considering fish as the symbol of this Libyan divinity, wc 
may quote another passage from the same author, who, in Eu- 
terpe, ch. 72. says, ** The only fish esteemed sacred in Egypt, 
were the Lepitodus and the Eel.'' Upon which passage, Lar- 
cher, as cited by Mr. Beloe, has the following note : 

Aotiphanes and the Greek writers who amused themselves with ridi- 
culing the religious ceremonies of Egypt, were doubtless ignorant of the 
motive which caused this particular fish to be proscribed. The flesh of 
the eel and some other fish, thickened the hlood, and by checking per> 
spiration excited all those maladies connected with the leprosy. The 
priests forbade the people to eat it, and to render their prohibition more 
effectual, they pretended to regard this fish as sacred. 

This is agreeable to what Herodotus himself says of the 
priests, Euterpe, ch. 37. : 

Each has a moiety of the sacred viands ready dressed assigned him, 
besides a large and daily allowance of beef and of geese ; they have also 
wine, but are not allowed to feed on fish. 

Such a reason could never have excited the adoration of the 
Egyptians ; and that fish in general were not esteemed holy, 
may be learned from the employment of the inhabitants on the 
borders of the Lake Moeris, who gained a livelihood by taking 
and curing its fish, of which it boasted £2 different kinds. 
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Platiurch differs from Herodotus as to 4he cause of tbe probi- 
bition, and states, that it proceeded from tbe excessive anmit} 
of tbe Egrptians to the sea. But it is uot likely tbftt m abhoiw 
reoce of this element would produce veneration of its inhabi- 
tants. Elsewhere, however, both the sea and its iobaUtanli 
were held in veneration. 

Tacitus informs us, lib. xvi., that the Paitiiian Mafpy froM 
state policy, to prevent emigration, declared the sea sacfedi and 
profaned by the superfluities of the human body ; and it was 
mentioned above, that the Syrians worshipped firii out of re^ 
spect for Derceto, the mother of Seniramis. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Hamilton has the following observation (Egyptiaci, 
p. 105.): 

' It is not probable that Latopolis was the original name of £sa€ ; both 
because it is evidently a Greek appeHattoii, ami the worship of animab 
was an abuse of late mtroduction into the superstitions of Bgypt ; and 
as there no where occurs among the sculptures any representation tbat 
can allude to the deification of this animal in particular: neither is it 
easv to ascertain with precision what the species offish called LaCus pro- 
perly was. Pliny is supposed to have confounded it with the sdnresy at 
sturgeon, a fish very common in the large rivers of Europe. AusoaIbI 
(balls it the dolphin of the rivers 3 and from Juvenal it appears to have 
been common in Egypt, and sold in Rome by the lowest chapman. The 
Latus itself is nowhere mentioned but in Strabo, who merely alludes to it 
as dividing with Minerva tbe devotions of the Latopolitans. 

There being no evidence, therefore, that fish were ever aoiong 
the gods of the ancient Egyptians, the conclusion eeema una* 
voidable^ that Pisces was the symbol of Poseidon^ a Grecian 
divinity of Libyan extraction, introduced into the theogonyof 
Egypt, by the Greeks. 

Aquarius, it has been showui was the same with tbe Bpbe- 
sian Diaua^ the Paphian Venus, and the Babylonian $enipiS| 
whose worship was very early transported by the Greeka to the 
western extremity of the Mediterranean^ and shores of the Biut-* 
ine, where temples were erectbd to him at the mouth of the 
Rhone, and in the city of Smope, known in Roman history as 
the capital of Pontus. 

. Sagittarius is unquestionably of Grecian derivation. Tbe 
poets feign that the Centaurs were the offspring of Ixioo and a 
cloud, but in reality they were a tribe of Lapit^ who inhabited 
the city Pelethronum^ adjoining to mount Pelion^ and first 
taught the art of breaking horses.' Hesiod and Homer speak 
of Centaurs. The latter in his Iliad (lib. i. v. 268, and lib. ii. 
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V. 740.)^ and in hia Odjssey (lib. xxi. v. ^9^.), calls ibesi w- 
vages or monsters covered with hair. But the ancienirepreaeo- 
totions of the Centaurs were different from the figore in the 
Zodiac of Dendera. Upon the chest of Cypselides mentioned 
by Pausanias, and upon which characters were written in the 
bustfophedon form^ 778 years B. C, the Centaur Chiron ap^ 
pears represented as a man sustained upon two human legs and 
feet, with the croup-flanks and two hinder legs of a horse at« 
tacbed to his loins ; so that the figure resembled a man leading 
a^horse by the bridle, rather than a man mounted on horseback. 
The more ancient sculptures abo represent them as persons who 
stood near horses to hold them« It was the later Greek poets 
.who changed the ancient form, and Pindar seems to be the first 
who took this liberty^ by representing them as half men and half 
horses. '^ These monsters/' says he, ^' were the fruit of the 
amours of the Centaurs, the sous of Ixion, with the nuires of 
Thessaly : they resembled their father in the upper part of their 
body, and their mother in the lower/' As Pindar fiorished in 
the time of Xerxes, or 480 years B. C, the Centaur most be 
not only a Grecian symbol, but one of a comparatively recent 
date. 

Libra. The presence of Harpocrates, the god of silence, in 
this dodecatemeron, renders it probable that this sign is of Ro- 
man derivation. 

Harpocrates (sajrs Mr. Hamilton), the son of Isis and Osiris, was said 
to be tlie god of silence. There are various ftothorities for his having 
been worslupped at Rome as such, after theiotroduction of the Egyptian 
rites into Italy; but I do not know of any proof that he was so considered 
in the earlier times of Egypt.' 

No pictures of the constellations have come down to us ; but 
from the descriptions of their figures in ancient astronomical 
works, it appears that Libra, as, a zodiacal sign^ was unknown 
until after the time of Ptolemy, who florished under the Ernpe* 
rors Antoninus and Adrian. This author in his Syntaxiiy as 
cited by Costard, says that *' Hipparchus collected all the ao» 
counts of eclipses be could meet with among the Babylonians 
and all their celestial observations," yet Hipparchus no where 
mentions Libra. It is not probable, therefore, that it existed on 
the Chaldean sphere. Nor does it appear on that of Eudoxus^ 
who described all the constellations known in his time, 400 
years B. C. If, as some suppose, his sphere was copied from 
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one more ancient, because, as they say, the constelhtions aie 
placed half a sign fiirther back than tbey should be, if marked 
from his own obsenrations, it will remove all doubt respecting 
the existence of Libra on the Chaldean sphere. — Aratiis of SoK 
in Cilicia, being no great astronomer himself, copied his descrip* 
tion of the celestial phenomena chie6y from Eudoziis' '' Mirror 
of the Heavens;'' but as he was also assisted by men of scienos^ 
his cotemporaries and friends at Alexandria, and as Libra is no 
where mentioned in his celebrated poem, we may safely conclude 
that it was unknown in his time. 

Virgil, as observed in a former part of this essay, gives the 
name of Chelae to this division of the zodiac, and Ptolemy calls 
the ecliptic *' the circle which passes through the midst of the 
animals.'^ 

From the absence, therefore, of this sign on the Chaldean 
sphere, and from the silence regarding it, in the descriptions of 
Eudoxus, Aratus, Hipparchus, Virgil, and Ptolemy, who uni- 
formly describe the constellations of the zodiac in strict confor- 
mity to the import of the word, we may be satisBed that the 
jremoval of Chels, and the substitution of Libra in their stead, 
was an alteration effected posterior to the age even of the latter 
astronomer. 

The adjunction of the Scales seems to point to the department 
over which this personification presided, and, as the god of trafiic, 
there appears good reason for ascribing him to the Romans, who 
received him from the Etruscans, by whom he was imported 
into Italy. It was from this highly civilised people that the 
Romans derived all that related to civil government and the art 
of war, and those arts and sciences which paved the way to the 
empire of the world. 

Amid numerous proofs of their high civilisation, we find that 
they were acquainted with the arts of ship-building, and naviga- 
tion, and with the method of equipping fleets, and all kinds of 
naval armaments, before the time of Romulus. Hence we may 
conclude that this nation was a maritime power, and that it pos- 
sessed an extensive commerce in the earlier ages of the world* 
But further — Herodotus informs us that these ancient inhabitants 
of Italy were a colony from Lydia, who emigrated under the 
conduct of Tyrrhenus, son of Atys, king of Lydia, being driven 
out by famine. Tacitus (Ann. lib. iv.) confirms this statement, 
where he says^ that ^^ in the time of Tiberius the deputies from 
the city of Sardes read a decree before the Senate, in support of 
a particular claim, in which they were acknowledged by the 
Etrurians as a kindred nation.'^ This document agreed with 
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the statement of Herodotus as to the time and leader of the 
emigration. Now, as Herodotus informs us' that '' the Ly- 
dians were the first people upon record who coined monej and 
traded in retail f^ and as Mr. Pinker ton has shown* that the 
Romans derived the art of coining money from the Etrurians ; 
and as Pliny, as mentioned above, states Bacchus to be the first 
who taught to buy and sell; the probability is, that the symbol, 
in this dodecatcmeron is indicative of Bacchus, as the god of 
traffic, derived to the Romans through the Etruscans, from 
whom it appears they acquired the rudiments of their arts and 
sciences- 
Mr. Pinkertoo in another part of his Essay on Medals' in- 
forms us, that 

No coins are found which can be even imagined to belong to the 
Assyrian, Median, or Babylonian kings, their empire, though rich in 
itself, being unknown in commerce. . The oldest coins found in their 
empire are palpably Persian and similar to the Greek. The Phoenicians, 
a people famous for their early civilisation, appear not to have coinefl 
money, till after the Greeks had set the example. No Phoenician coins 
are older probably than the year 400, B. C. From Scripture it also ap- 
pears that weight alone was used in the cities of T^'re and Sidon ; nor is. 
there a hint in any ancient writer, of coins peculiar to, or at all used by 
them. In Eg^pt coinage was unknown; not a coin with a hieroelyphic 
is to be found in that country. India appears not to have any claim to 
the early use of coinage. It was the ancient Greek and Roman coins 
which flowed into it with the stream of commerce. Upon the whole the 
Ly dian coins seem to be the mo&t ancient in Asia. 

From this statement then it would appear, that, as aH civil 
institutions, as well as the rudiments of the arts and sciences, 
were said to be derived originally from the gods, the Lydians 
have the best claim to the tutelar deity of commerce, and thus^ 
whether Harpocrates in this sign be considered as the god of 
silence, or the god of traffic, he is decidedly foreign to Egypt. 
The first shape in which money appeared, was certainly that of 
pieces of metal without any stated form or impression, but 
merely regulated to a certain weight. But it is well known that 
weight continued the standard of money after the invention of 
coinage, and that down even to the Saxon period of England, 
all large sums were paid in weight. With us, weight is now 
applied to each particular piece, and that only in gold; whereasj^ 
with the ancients weight was applied to the sum total ; to silver 
as well as to gold, and in several instances to brass. The Scales, 
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dMrefore^ with great plausibility at least, may be eomidered ts 
an adjunct distinctive of the god of commerce, since weight wv 
the mode in which the circulating medium had always been 
transferred by ancient merchants. It is probably for this reasoo, 
that on some zodiacs, (the Indian for instance). Libra is repre- 
sented as a man holding in one band a pair of scaks, and in the 
other a weight. — In several commercial cities situated on the 
sea-coast, Serapis was worshipped as the patron of maritime 
traffic and of maritime adventurers. His original station, accord- 
ing to Polybius, was on the coast of the Propontis, where Jasoa 
is said to have sacrificed to him when he went on the A r gon aa t i c 
expedition. From thence his image was brought to Sniope in 
Pontus, where it was characterised by emblems of plenty and 
naval trophies ; and Ptolemy Soter introduced his worship iato 
Egypt in order to counteract the superstitious prejudices of the 
Egyptians to a seafaring life. This seems to add to the aign- 
ments in favor of Serapis being a deity foreign to Egypt, and as 
he was reputed the god of the nether world, or the sun after his 
descent into the southern hemisphere, we have no difficult in 
recognising m this personification, Bacchus, the universal god of 
antiquity. Bochart says that Mercury (a name common among 
the Romans for Bacchus) is of the same import with Canaan, 
which signifies Mercator; Hermes, bis usual Greek appellative^ 
signifying interpreter. This favors the opinion of the Roman 
origin of Libra, considered as a representation of the god of 
traffic It is probable that the representation of libra in the 
zodiac of the Porch of Dendera is among the most ancient in 
existence. Now the date of this zodiac seems to be ascertained 
from the following inscription on the Temple, coined by 
Denon.' 

On acconnt of the Emperor Cssar, God, the son of Jnpiter the deli- 
verer, when Publius Octavius, being governor, Marcus Chuidius Pestlni- 
mus, commander-in-chief, and Typhon, general, the deputies of the Me- 
tropolis consecrated, in virtue of the law, the propylseum to Isis tba 
greatest of the goddesses, and to the associated gods of the temple in the 
list year of Ceesar. 

I am unable at present to state from direct proofs, undler what 
emperor these officers served, but there can oe no doubt that it. 
was under Augustus, as none other of the emperors, down to 
Antoninus, the successor of Adrian, inclusive, held the sove-. 
reignty for more than 9,3 years. As Augustus in the decline of 
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life had admitted (according to Tacitus') Tiberius to be a part- 
ner in the empire, it is probable the expression ^^ associated gods 
qfthe TempUf" may have been applied to them^ especially when 
we consider that Augustus claimed equal worship with the gods; 
that he had temples aud statues erected to him> and priests and 
|>ontiffs appointed to pay him impious homage;* and that T%e- 
rius, although he refused to be deified by the Romans, had yet 
temples erected to him in several of the provinces. It is there- 
fore something more than a vague conjecture^ that the propy- 
la^m^ at least, of the temple of Dendera, was dedicated to the 
'* associated gods/' Augustus and Tiberius, and that a symbol 
of divinity, peculiarly Roman, was then enrolled among the other 
divinities at that time worshipped in Egypt. In this way we 
may account for the manner and time in which Libra became a 
mystic symbol, but when it became a zodiacal sign is uncertain. 
It is probable that the Arabians (who vi'ere industrious in their 
researches among the antiquities of Egypt, after the conquest of 
that country) mistaking these assemblages of mythological figures 
for a representation of the signs of the ssodtac, may have adopted 
Libra, and in their arrangement substituted- it for the claws of 
Scorpio. But much darkness surrounds this part of the subject 
in particular, and all that I venture to affirm is, that Libra may 
be very ancient as a mystic symbol, but as a zodiacal sign it is 
comparatively modem. 

The long female figure encompassing the signs is remarkable 
for having a human head crowned with a tower. As Cybele 
was always so distinguished cifter the human form was employed 
to represent the universal mother, there can be no mistake re*^ 
specting this symbol. This deity was adored , imder the names 
of Ops, Rhea, Vesta, &c. She was also styled the Pessinnntian 
goddess, from Pessinus, the capital of Phrygia, and the Idsan 
Mother, Berecyntbia, Dindymene and Cybele, from the neigh-^ 
bouring mountains on which her worship had been long esta* 
blisfaed. Her priests were called in the Phrygian language, 
Cubeboi; by the Greeks and Latins, Cabiri, Curetes and Cory- 
bantes, &c. The victims immolated to her were the bull, goat> 
and sow, as emblems of fecundity, and her rites were infamous 
for their lewdness and cruelty. Originally, she was worshipped 
under a globular or square form, but afterwards as a large 
handsome woman with her head crowned with turrets, Cybei^ 
signifying generally (according to the allegorists) the earth, and 
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ber crowa of towers, the towns and cities built upon it. There 
is one fact, however, of great importance respecting the human 
figure of this goddess, mentioned by Mr. P. Knight," namely, 
that no figure of this kind has been seen which was not proved 
to be eitberposterior or very little anterior to the Macedonian 
conijuest.— Thus have we found five si^s and the long figure 
encircling them, not only wholly exotic m regard to Bgypt, bat 
in the instance of several, of a date not much beyond Uie Mace- 
donian conquest. 

In the second place, the high antiquity of the signs is refuted, 
by the certainty we have of frequent alterations both in the names 
and figures of the constellations having been made by the ancient 
astronomers. Hipparchus changed the southern crown into the 
herald's rod, &c. and Ptolemy in the Almagest, lib. vii. eh. 5. as 
cited by Dr. Long, says that '' he does not always make use of 
the same figures with those before him, but had, for the sake of 
giving his figures a truer proportion and adapting them better to 
the situation of the stars, made many alterations therein, as the 
astronomers before his time had done in the constellations that 
were more ancienc." 

In the face of such strong proofs to tiie contrary, how could 
any one assert that the zodiac of Dendera might be a copy from 
one more ancient i 

In the third place, the high antiquity of the zodiac is disproved 
by the consideration that the figures must have been invented 
not only after the substitution of animal and image worship, for 
the pure theism which originally prevailed, and the worship of 
the heavenly bodies by which it was immediately succeeded, but 
posterior to the deification of mankind, a species of idolatry 
which mythologists allow to have been the latest introduced. 

All the common departments of the deities, says Mr. Bryant,^ are to 
he set aside as idle. Pollux will be found a judge; Ceres, a lawgiver; 
Bacchusj the god of the year; Neptune, a ph^'sician; and this not only 
from the poets, but from the best mythologists of the Greciaiis, who 
Wrote professedly on the subject. 

But as several of the figures are decidedly Grecian sjrmbols, it follows 
that it must have been composed, not only after the deification of man- 
kind, but also after the formation of the Greek theogony, which was not 
effected until they had made considerable pro^cress in the art of sculpture. 
In early times the Grecians represented the Dioicuri by two loea of wood 
joined together; Cybele by a square or elubular sione ; and jBtaerva by 
the figure of an owl. As they improved in the imitative arts, they gra-^ 
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itodly changed the animal for the human form, still preserving the cha- 
racteristic features which marked its symbolical meaning. 

According to Eusebius the Greeks were not worshippers of 
ioiages until the time of Gecrops^ and on this subject Herodotus 
has the following ren^ark : ' '^ Of the origin of each deity^ whether 
they have all of them always existed, as also of their form, their 
knowledge is very recent indeed. The invention of the Grecian 
theogony, the names, the honors, the forms and the functions 
of the deities may with propriety be ascribed to Hesiod and to 
Homer, who I believe lived 400 years before myself." It is 
clear therefore that when this author says, ^' there are in Egypt 
oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of Minerva and Diana, of JVlars 
and of Jupiter;'*^ and again, ** If with Neptune and the Dios- 
curi, we except Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces and the Ne- 
reids, the names of all the other deities have always been familiar 
in Egypt ;" ' he is not to be understood as assigning an utilimited 
period for their acquaintance with these divinities. 

As this is a point of some importance I shall perhaps be ex* 
cused for adding two other quotations from respectable modern 
writers. The learned Mr. Bryant informs us that 

The ancients, to render their theoloj^y plausihle and their fables con- 
sistent, multiplied gods of the same name and character — there was 
always one ready upon every chronological emergency: 

In £gypt there were two Uermeses, forty heroes are enumerated under 
the name of Hercules, and there were 300 Jupiters. But Hesiod, Homer, 
and the authors of the Orphic poetry, knew of no such duplicates, nor is 
there any hint of the kind among tne ancient writers of Greece, It was 
a refinement of after-ages, introduced to obviate the difficulties which 
arose from the absurdities in the pagan system.^ 

And Mr. Payne Knight observes, — 

There is no mention of any of the mystic deities, nor of any of the 
rites with which they were worshipped, in any of the genuine parts of 
the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any trace of the symbolical style in any of the 
works of art described in them : nor of ailesory or enigma in the fables 
which adorn them. We may, therefore, fairly presume that both the 
rites of initiation and the worship of Bacchus are of a later period, and 
were not generally known to the Greeks till after the composition of 
these poems. The Orphic hymns which appear to have been invocations 
or litanies used in the mysteries, are proved both by the language and 
the matter, to be of a date lon^ subsequent to the Homeric times ; there 
being in all of them abbreviations and modes of speech not then known, 
and the form of worshipping and glorifying the ueity by repeating adu- 
latory titles not being then in use. Chough afterwards common.' 
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No idol in the most ancient periods of tlie Chinese empire 
was to be found in ail their temples, but only an unomamented 
tablet^ upon which was engraved in laiige golden cbaraetere, 
^* The Sanctuary of the Spiritual Guardian of the City ;" and 
this pure worship of the Deity continued till after the death of 
Confucius* 600 years B. C, when the worship of Buddah was 
introduced from India. 

Mr. Colebrooke informs us that the ancient Hindoo religion, 
as founded upon the Indian scriptures, recognises but one God, 
and that although in the Veda every Uine of the prayers is replete 
with allusions to mythology* there is not throughout any allusion 
to deified heroes* the worship of such not forming any part of 
that system.' 

Mr. Sale mentions that the ancient Arabians wheo they Mi- 
grated* used to take some of the stones of their native land with 
tbem as memorials, which were originally honored only on that 
account, but their posterity forgetting the ancient religion* worr 
shipped them as idols/ 

'' The Persians*" says Herodotus, Clio 133* '^ have among 
them neither statues* temples, nor altars ; the use of which they 
censure as impious and a gross violation of reason, because in 
opposition to the Greeks, they do not believe that the Gods 
partake of human nature." 

The Romans before they became acquainted with the Greeks 
received every thing relating to religion from the Etruscans* but 
in the earlier ages it was a feature common to the religion of 
both* to have neither magnificent temples nor images. AccotA^ 
iiig to Plutarch, Numa forbade the Romans to represent the 
Deity under the form of a man or brute, and for 70 years this peo* 
pie had not in tliejr temples any statue or painting of the Deity. 
From this we learn when the primitive £truscan theol(^ firat 
became corrupted, for Nuroa's interdiction must be considered 
as levelled at an innovation and not at the destruction of an an- 
cient usage. 

Some of the German nations appear to have been SabaBuns, 
since we find Boiocalus, chief of the Anisbarians, a people of 
that country, in a speech addressed to Avitus, the Roman gene- 
ral, appealing to the sun and whole planetary system^ as if these 
luminaries were actually present:^ and we have the express au* 
thority of Tacitus for the fact* that ^' their deities are not im« 
mured in temples^ nor represented under any human focoL''^ .- 
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From these observations it appears that the more ancient na- 
tions were not worshippers of images, and that the Greeks were 
the first who offered posthumous adoration to mankind, and the 
first also by whom specific objects of worship were transformed 
and multiphed. 

As, therefore, several of the figures of the zodiac are human- 
ized personifications, and as the whole are merely so many dif- 
ferent attributes of the same deity, the Sun, or Bacchus, it follows 
that these figures must have been invented by the Greeks, sub- 
sequently to the time of Homer. 

To leave no material proof behind us, it will be necessary on 
this part of the subject to remark farther, that Egypt for up- 
wards of six centuries B. C. contained two distinct people— > 
Egyptians proper, and Greeks. The former, from the earliest 
to the latest period of their authentic history, were obstinately 
attached to the worship of brutes and the most loathsome rep- 
tiles. The texture of their superstition was not of so flexible a 
nature as that of the Greeks and many other nations. During 
the dominion of the Pharaohs it was directed by a permanent 
hierarchy, whose regulations so firmly established the principles 
and practice of the system, as enabled it to survive all the civil 
and religious persecutions which afterwards afilicted that coun- 
try. While the whole nation concurred in the adoration of the 
ox, dog, cat, and Ibis, each nome or province had its particular 
or tutelar god, who engrossed the chief share of their veneration ; 
wolves were worshipped at Lycopolis; monkies at Hermopolis; 
crocodiles at Crocodilopolis, &c. These Greek names of cities 
attest the prevalence of brute worship after that people had 
established colonies in Egypt, and Diodorus proves the excessive 
zeal with which it was maintained after the Romans were con- 
nected with that country.' 

This long maintenance of an indigenous superstition is, among 
other testimonies, supported by the Rosetta stone, which proves 
the existence of their sacred language to almost the same period^ 



' Ptolemy XI. Auletes, father to the celebrated Cleopatra, was restored 
by Gabinius and M. Antony, and during the last 4 years of his reign, was 
supported by Roman soldiers. ** One of these,'' says Diodorus, " in 
practising with some missile weapon shot a cat; the Egyptians were 
thrown into a tumult by the murder of a god; neither the magistrates, 
nor the king himself, nor the swords of the legionaries coulcT restrain 
their rage, they pursued the delinquent to his house, and having dragged 
him from thence to the public place inflicted on him their fiercest ven- 
geance.** — Diodorus, lib. i. sec. 83. 
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and which it does not appear was ever known to the Greeks of 
Romans. Bold as the supposition may be, there yet seems no 
reason to believe that this singular people, whose idolatry spread 
far and wide through the ancient world, ever adopted any part 
of the mythology of their pagan neighbours^ or that widi foreignen 
they ever held community of worship. The gods, therefore, 
tojgether with the religious rites and ceremonies of other coon- 
tries, mentioned by Herodotus and other ancient authors, at 
common in Egypt, in their time, must be considered as forming 
no part of the religious establishments of the native Egyptians. 
— While all around seem to have derived some portion of the 
arts and sciences, of religion, of manners and customs from 
them, there appears not throughout the whole course of their 
authentic history, any instance of iunovation or apostacy on their 
part. 
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Part \l,— [Concluded from No. LV. p. 10.] 

With regard to the extracts from Xenophon, the Professor in«- 
forms us in his preface, that he has transferred those from the 
" Cyropaedia" to the " Analecia Minora." This arrangement most 
obtain general approbation, since it has enabled him to raise the 
character of the extracts in this latter work, and to allow room for 
the introduction of much new matter in the present volume. The 
extracts from the ** Anabasis*' he has retained and illustrated by 
many additional remaiks. A few of the more important we 
subjoin. 

111. S. ciceXcvo'e hk tovs 'EXX^i^ac k, r. X.) Professor Dalsdl had 
construed ei( iiaxn^ after rax^Qvai, as if the Grecian army had 
been drawn out for actual combat. Mr. Dunbar accurately refers 
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them to ovTta &s v6fiot ahrois. Thus Schneider, *' post fia^n^ mteU 
lige raxB^yat. Igitur comma, vulgo post avroU positum, retrati 
fit post fi&x^^ collocavi, quod fieri voluit et monuit in Addendii 
Weiske." 

US'. 2. Kal on rpitipeis r. r* X.) This very involved cottstruc- 
tion Mr. D. has explained as satisfactorily, perhaps, as the text 
will permit. Strong doubts prevail amongst commentators with 
respect to the genuineness of the latter clause, **Tafnjiy ^ovra rSii 
Aaicebaifiovitay icai avrov Kvpov." Weiske would reject it, and de- 
clares those, who translate it as our Professor has done, guilty ot 
''durities orationis." In answer to this Schneider thus writes t 
" Duritiam orationis nescio quam Xenophonti obtrudere ait eos« 
qui post l^^"''*^ demum ponunt incisum, ut accusativus rpiripeU re- 
gatur ah ^x'^^^^'" 

11 7* 2. firl tpddcFOVffi — KaTaXafldvTes, The minute scholarship 0^ 
the learned Professor has in this note enabled him to detect an 
inaccuracy overlooked both by Porson and Schneider. In pp^ 
117f n. 2. and 243, n. 7*> similar inaccuracies are pointed out. 

1 19* 6, wt fxivToi wXeltnoi eboKei, k, r. X.) This passage in its 
present state is evidently corrupted. When Xenias and Pasion 
left Cyrus, it is evident that they were dissatisfied with his conduct 
in some respects. A word therefore expressive of this feeling must 
have been employed by the historian : and commentators, aware 
of this^ have twisted ^iXorifjiridivTes to assume such a meaning as 
it no where else bears, so far at least as our observation has ex- 
tended. The conjecture ofiered by the learned Professor meets 
the difficulty fullyi although perhaps it might be rather bold to in^ 
troduce it into the text. 

123. 4. iroXt) yap k, r, X.) This passage has afforded much em* 
ployment to commentators, and, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, it remains as much undecided as ever. In order to restore 
the true reading, Schneider has adopted aireaw&TO, on the sugges-' 
tion of his friend Buttmann, unsupported by any manuscript, and 
merely because that gentleman happened to find imUffTrdtrdtafxev ap- 
plied in the second book of the Anabasis to the retreat of the 
Grecian army. What resemblance there is between a retreating 
army, and the speed of an ostrich " half on foot, half flying,*' that 
the word expressive of the one, should be also a suitable term foi^ 
the other, we are at a loss to conceive. So great a deviation from 
the vulgar reading airi^Ta, and from so slight a reason, or rather 
from no reason at ail, should not have induced Professor Dt to re- 
ceive it. Surely his own conjecture of kirkitT-n is much simpler^ 
and might have been adopted with as good pretensions to accu<* 
racy. We agree with him in rejecting the praxis of hirkiCTa, as 
given either by Dalzell or the London Editor. Matthias considers 
it as the 2nd a. Attic. But this is certainly erroneous^ 

141. 2. Koi 01 /Lt^v^EXXjjref ir. r. X.) Some difficulties have been 
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started about wpoffiSvres in this passage. One manuscript has 
wpo<n6yroSf referring to the king. But if any change were to be 
made, we would agree with Professor D. and Schneider, the latter 
of whom thus writes : " quae (sc. oratio) niulto faciiior erat, si 
Xenophon dixisset its ravr^ vpo<n6yra be^ofievoi,*' We aee no rea- 
son, however, for any change ; and are of opinion with the same 
critic, " futurum vpotrioyres si interpreteris de occursa, bene conve- 
nit cum sequenti be^o^voi" 

1 44. 9. Kai ilelri irf^ot &\\ovs k, r. X.) This passage, generally 
supposed to be corrupted, Mr. D. has explained in a manner at 
once simple and accurate. 

We have been thus particular in our remarks on the historical 
extracts, to present our readers with a sufficient specimen of the 
additions and amendments, with which the Professor has enriched 
the present volume. It would be trespassing too much on their 
time, to enter into a similar examination of the many additions 
which he has made to the notes on the " Oratorical Excerpts." 
Suffice it to say, that the same vigilance to every difficulty, with 
equal ability and research in removing it, is every where observable. 
It is with reluctance, therefore, that we are compelled to pass un- 
noticed several passages in the mutilated text of Lysias, on which 
he has brought his learning and ingenuity to bear with the happi- 
est effect; and with equal regret we find ourselves obliged to 
omit his additional illustrations of Isocrates. We cannot, however, 
without injustice, avoid stopping to point out an important emen- 
dation in the text of Demosthenes. 

188. 2. evitrxuv. In the very outset of the first Olynthian, we 
meet with el fxkv irepl Kaivov — €irio^a)i/ av, — a reading entirely at 
variance with the strict rules of syntax, and the structure of the 
sentence. In the two succeeding members, the one opens with el 
fikv, and the other with ei bk, and in both the indicative with av 
follows. Why, then, is there a difference in the construction of 
the first member; and, more particularly, why is there a participk 
in place of that indicative ? The only reason we can give, is, that 
some blundering copyist has made it ; and critics and annotators, 
supposing that to be beautiful, which in reality was vitiated, have 
thus written : '^ Tales autem elegantiae non solum Unguis recentio- 
ribus, verum etiam ipsi Latinae prorsus ignotse." It would have 
been more to the purpose, if they bad either given us the reason 
for such a syntax, or afforded us an example from a Greek classic 
of a sentence similarly constructed. We receive, therefore. Pro- 
fessor D.'s amendment, and think the sentence ought to be read as 
he has given it, el fikv irepl Kaivov k, r, X. kiricf^^ov 6.v' — ci fikv fipeaxt 
K, r. X. ii(rv')^iav av Jiyov — ci hk /ui^, t6t av koi avros Iweipd^firiVm 

2l6. 10. 11. 12. In these additional notes on the Memorabilia, 
the learned Professor has very properly pointed out to young stu- 
dentSy the particular sects alluded to. 
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223. 2. ov (T€ ioiKc, K. T. X.) In this quotation from the Iliad^ 
Mr. D. has corrected an erroneous translation of Clarke, heihicrac 
adaiy he justly observes, is no where used by Homer in the sense of 
" trepidare." The meaning of the sentence evidently is, " Worthy 
Sir, it is unbecoming your character to alarm, like a coward, the 
minds of the soldiers." Were it necessary to add more citations 
to those already given, we would refer to II. v. 201. 432. 

lb. 7. k\y ovh' alriav — ) In this note our Professor embraces 
the opportunity to express his just indignation at the unworthy 
treatment which the character of Socrates has received from a 
contemporary review. — To serve the purposes of faction, to gra- 
tify the malignant affections of the heart, to please the mob, by 
sacrificing at their shrine rank, or wisdom, or virtue, might per- 
haps, in the state of society at Athens, be some apology for the 
vile buffooneries and detraction of Aristophanes. Nay, we will go 
so far as to say, that Socrates might, in various parts of his cha- 
racter and conduct, have been tangible by the comic Muse: for 
what man exists, or has existed, invulnerable to raillery and ridi- 
cule % But we may ask, without the fear of contradiction, if any 
philosopher, under the guidance of unassisted reason, ever main- 
tained so fair a character, or ever penetrated so far, with all his 
faults, and follies, and errors, into moral science. We can admire 
the excursive and playful genius of Aristophanes, we can smile at 
his sallies of wit and humor, we can even pay our adorations when 
" he unveils the awful face of genuine poesy ;" but we execrate his 
muse» when she attacks virtue, and exerts her attractive arts to 
give efficiency to her insidious attempts. 

237* 5. Notwithstanding the ability with which Benwell contends 
for evopKos^ we are inclined with Ernesti and Professor Dunbar to 
prefer aMptcris. We assent to Benwell, when he says, " Certe non 
h. 1. virtutes vitiis supra dictis contrarias ex ordine omnes com- 
memorat Socrates, (id quod falso opinati sunt Hindenburgius et 
Ernestus), sed paucas quasdam, et eas quidera praecipuas, ex hisce 
virtutibus seligit :" yet as it cannot be denied that eyKparris fiiv 
ktrri Tuiv bia rov (rw/jiaros fihovGv, the first virtue enumerated is op- 
posed to the characters described in the 1st section ; and as the 
critic himself argues for the contrast between el^v/jfioXos the third 
virtue in the enumeration, and hvtr^vfjifioXos in the third section, so 
we think it pretty evident that the virtue mentioned second in 
order, was intended as a contrast to the vice described in the same 
order. It militates nothing against our argument, that Socrates 
does not mention the virtues in the same order as he had done 
the vices ; since it is by no means unusual, in the second enumera- 
tion of the like particulars, to specify directly the first three or 
four, and refer generally to the others, or omit them altogether. 
From these considerations, as well as from the propriety of avrAp- 
KriSf we give our suffrage to Mr. D.'s choice. 
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Of all the minor works of Plato, Mr. D. conld not bmve giTcai 
better pro(»f of his taste and judgmeot, than in the one be bas se- 
lected. The subject of the Menexenus was^ to tbe Atbcniam, 
solemn and mournful. In full assembly, and with all the pomp ^ 
funereal grandeur, they had attended to the grave tbe remains of 
their countrymen who bad fallen in battle, and, after the celebia* 
tion of the customary rites, when their hearts were melted witi 
sympathetic sorrow, and the sad scene called up erery tender fed- 
ing, the present oration is supposed to have been proooiiaced. 
The time, the place, tbe occasion, were of themselves topics 
enough for an affecting and animating address. But the iUnstii^ 
ous orator does not confine himself to present events ; — he takes a 
wider range ; — he sets out with the praise of their native aofl, tbe 
delight of the gods, — the favorite of heaven ; — be reviews tbe whok 
period of Athenian history ; — he recalls the glories of Marathon, of 
8alamis and Platea ;— at one time be flatters their vanity ; — then he 
softens their adversity ; — if victorious, it is the fruit of their own 
valor; — if defeated, it is the consequence of their own dissensions. 
Is it his aim to rouse his audience to imitate the bravery of the 
fallen 7 — he exhorts them to virtue. Does he wish to alleviate the 
griefs of their parents, or wives, or children, or friends? — be re^ 
minds them of the duty of bearing patiently the ills of life; — that 
as they had not prayed for immortality to their relations, so their 
prayers were granted, — they had died in defence of tlieir country ; 
— aud that man cannot obtain every thing according to his wishes 
in this life. With these materials, and before an audience of Atbe* 
nians, what might not have been expected from such a mind as 
that of Plato? We have accordingly this splendid specimen, and 
we presume it will be sufficiently recommended when we add, that 
the Athenians themselves appointed it to be repeated at tbe oele- 
bration of these solemnities, in preference to those of Pericles, Ly- 
sias, Hyperides, and even Demosthenes. 

Such then being the subject of the Menexenus, we must approve 
Professor D/s selection. If he regarded its length* be found It a 
perfect whole in small compass; if he was desirous of producing a 
specimen of Plato's writings, he could not have found any one 
better adapted for captivating the youthful breast, and creating an 
anxiety for a more intimate acquaintance with the great original; 
or, if he wished to render more familiar one of the most interest- 
ing spectacles which Athens could produce, he could oo when 
have found it adorned with such charms of language, and force of 
argument ; in short, whatever were his views, he could not possi* 
biy have been more fortunate in bis choice. We enter, therefore^ 
with pleasure on his illustrations, and subjoin our remarks oo a 
few or the more important. 

254. 7. \6yf KoXws prfiivri r. r. X.) We are disposed to object 
to the Professor's translation of this passage, not conceivifig that if 
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brings fully into view the sentiment of the original. Literally, the 
sentence is, ** by a well-spoken oration, reniembrance and honor is 
from the hearers to the performers/' (sc. of noble actions), that is, 
" the audience warmed with the eloquence of the orator, honors 
and cherishes the memory of those who have achieved noble 
deeds ;** or, as Taylor renders it, *' An eloquent and well-spoken 
oration impresses on the minds of the audience a lasting admira- 
tion of great and virtuous actions." wtipa rwv aKovadyr^y, we 
translate " from the bearers." 

255. 4« r^s b* ehyiveias ac. r. X.) There seems to be no ne- 
cessity for the change which the Professor proposes in this sen- 
tence. Tffs i* ehyiyeias, which he would change into ri^y fiky elryi" 
P€iav subaud. icard, may be governed either by virkp or n-ept under* 
stood, " concerning their noble diescent." Demosthenes has vvkp 
T(ay eyBpHy Xiyeiy^ ** to speak concerning," or " in behalf of," and 
wept rivos X^yeev, we meet with every where. The same ellipsis 
may be with propriety admitted here. The references at the close 
of the note, are illustrative of avroxOoyas, not of the alteration 
which b proposed. 

256. 3. wp6s re r^y ica6* fifiipav ac« r. X.) We agree with Prof. 
D. in thinking that some change is necessary with respect to 
wpkirovf. It may be eitlier read xf»6rov, and the sense will be 
'* who first instructed us," or a^ovs wp&rovst referring it to the an- 
cestors of hb present audience. If our opinion were heard, we 
would prefer the fonner, wp&roy. 

^57* 8. iv hk ovre irouir^s ic. r. X.) Two charges are brought 
by the learned Professor against this passage, one of which we 
sustain, the other we reject. He requires a responsive negative to 
ovT€ ; — but that this negative, though generally, is not always fol- 
lowed by a corresponding negative, the following sentence from 
the Iliad, viii. 433, will prove, 

^fcof d* civT* &p' wus ikts, in i' a/i0tXvaci| yv{, 
whilst Plato himself, in the Laches, uses this negative in a similar 
manner, ovr' hp vir6 ye ivos els o tovt* eviordfieyoSf oviey ay iraOoc, 
lonws i* ovbt VTO icXeioyuyf dXXa Trayra^i^ ay raurri xXeoveicroT* iri ie 
Kal eit 6XK0V KoKov fiaB^fJLaTos ewiQvfilay wapaKciXei t6 roiovrov^ In 
each of these quotations, as well as the passage in question, it will 
be observed that the succeeding clause is introduced by in ie* 

261. 3. eins&paiffi<lno(iriTei) Gottleberus wishes &jLi0<(r/3)7roi a v, 
because, says he, el ris is the subject. As ra, however, b found 
construed with plural verbs. Prof. D. gives a juster reason when 
he says, that the construction of the sentence requires the particle 
Ay. A transcriber might readily write Lyt^ivfiifrdiey for iifji^afifiTol 
my, particularly at the close of a sentence. 

267* 3. vwriK6oi for iirtiKSoi receives our assent. 

268. 3. Tfjt re rvxi' f^t^'« f^'* r. X.) The correction proposed 
by the learned Professor in this senteace is ingenious. Generally, 
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indeed, genitives are placed before the noun by which they are 
governed^ and the accompanying article ; but aa ** the genitive 
(we quote the words of Mattbiae § 2770 stands very frequently be- 
fore the article and the noun/' and as the sentence in its present 
form is intelligible, there tloes not appear to us much reason 
for a change. If any, however, were to be made, the emendation 
offered in the note seems worthy of being adopted. 

With respect to the notes on the remainder of these excerpts, 
Mr. Dunbar has added to their value by many useful observations. 
These, however, we have not room to notice. We hasten to close 
this paper by a few general remarks. 

To bis vernacular translations, we could have wished our Pro- 
fessor had paid more attention ; and, if he had consulted his own 
reputation more, and the real advantage of his students less, he 
would have done so. But this does not altogether appear to have 
been his aim. Knowing that, when once the complete and entire 
meaning of the original author is comprehended, it is comparative- 
ly a trifling matter to seize the idea, and exhibit it in a captivating 
dress, he set himself rather to assist the studeut in his way, than 
to execute the work. Hence in his scrupulous anxiety to attain 
this object, be has occasionally expressed himself so much more 
in the Greek than in the English idiom, that in one or two of 
those passages on which we have animadverted, our strictures 
entirely arose from this circumstance. Elegant and easy transla*- 
tions are now so universally the vogue, that it is dangerous to ad- 
here too steadily to a faithful transference of the author's wofds ; 
and we would, in a friendly manner, admonish Professor D. to 
comply with this prevailing fashion in any future annotations, 
even at the expense of his sounder judgment. It is a good thing 
to have a little of the flippancy of the scholar. People will gaze 
at it, when they will respect nothing else. . • . 

Were we, however, seriously required to point out the defects 
of this work as it is now oflered to the public, we would specify 
principally the inaccuracies of the press, and the unsuitableness of 
the references to the Professor's ** Greek Exercises," as they refer 
not to the last, but to a former edition. Both of these we ascribe 
to his desire that the volume should be ready for the business of 
his class : but the evils are to be regretted, because few only. of 
the former are noticed in the Errata, and the student is ja a great 
measure deprived of the assistance of the Exercises, a book which, 
for its size, contains more of the Syntax and Idiom of the language, 
than any other with which we are acquainted. 

But defects of such a nature disappear, when we come to esti- 
mate the real merit of the work. However hastily printed, it has 
not been hastily conceived. Study only, and Jaborious research, 
aided by the actual duties of teaching, could have enabled the 
Professor to bring together such stores of information, — all hap- 
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pily tending to one point, — the improvement of the student. To 
write notes is not very difficult, but to write them as is done in the 
volume under review, requires experience as well as knowlege. 
Hence, every thing that seemed likely to embarrass or impede 
the learner, whether it assumed the shape of a corrupted reading, 
or obscure allusion, or involved syntax, has engaged his attention ; 
and his notes throughout display the same searching minuteness 
and accuracy, which distinguish his " viva voce" prelections. In 
fine, the volume in its present amended state, is well suited to an- 
swer the views of its learned editors, to support its long established 
reputation in every respectable seminary of education, and to fur- 
nish additional proof of the eminent talents and acquirements of 
Professor Dunbar. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



iVhen we consider the alarnting progress of infidel publicar 
tions circulated in every part of the kingdom, threatening the 
destruction of the Christian cause, by showing the contradictions 
that are to be found in the authorised version of the Bible ; among 
the great variety of valuable information which is given to the 
public in the Classical Journal, nothing appears to promise so 
much good, as that kind of biblical research which strikes at the 
root of deistical objections, and silences the clamor of this de- 
scription of sceptics, by showing them that no such objections 
are to be found in the original Hebrew text. Already have the 
good effects begun to operate ; I have been informed by a 
learned Prelate, that there never was a time when the Hebrew 
language was so much attended to as at this period. Neverthe- 
less, I will venture to say, that until the Hebrew be taught in 
our public schools, and made as necessary a qualification for 
ordination as the Latin and Greek, we shall never have any cri- 
tical Hebrew scholars. 

But this does not appear to meet the evil, though it be a pre- 
paratory step. The evil must be met by a revision from the 
Hebrew text only ; and if this be done, there will be an end to 
the objections against the Bible. But it has been said by some 
reasoners, that one man is not equal to such a work as that of 
the translation of the Bible. No doubt^ in a multitude of coun- 
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•dlors is wisdom ; but then those counsellors must know dieir 
subject; and as applicable to the present case, they must know 
more of the language than those who ba^e hitherto opposed the 
New Translation. I would however ask such reasoners, whj 
thej think that the monk Jerome was equal to such a work i for 
the Latin Tulgate is the work of Jerome, and from this monkidi 
translation all the European translations have been made. 

As an additional proof of the existing errors, and which will 
be allowed by all the liberal and learned clergy and laity, I shall 
refer the reader to Joel ii. 23 : Be glad then, ye children qf 
Zian, and rejoice in the Lord your God ; for he hatk given you 
tlte latter rain moderately, and he will cause to come dawn for 
you the rain, the former rain, and the latter rain in the Jint 
month. It is not possible to place things more opposed to each 
other than this verse is to the plain meaning of the Hebrew. 
yft are here told, that God had given them the former rainnuh 
derateiy, and that he would cause the rain to come down, the 
former rain and the latter rain ; and thus they were given to 
understand diat they should have a plentiful vintage, that their 
Jloors should be foil of wheat, and that the vats should be foil 
of wine and oil, that they should eat in plenty and be sati^led, 
and praise the name of the Lord their God, vs. S4, 25. 

If we take the passage as it stands in the authorised English 
version, or in any European version, and ask. Where is die 
sanctity of this verse i we should conclude that there can be no 
superior sanctity in that which is common to all lands. The 
rain for the production of the fruits of the earth is given to all 
the world. The divine ordination is given in Genesis, ch. xi*6: 
But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground : it rises and falb by the philosophy which 
God has planted in nature. Summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, are to continue as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. From this it will be seen that there is no superior sanc- 
tity made known in this verse in the authorised version, above 
what is customary to all lands. The whole in the common ver- 
sion is made to refer to plenty of rain, to produce the fruits of 
the earth, and thus we have only a sensual perishable view of 
one of the most sublime, glorious, and consoling passages in the 
sacred volume, which in the most convincing manner confirms 
divine revelation, and the truths of the Christian religion. 

Having thus shown, agreably to reason and the coflEtmon 
operations of nature in supplying rain on all the earth, that the 
authorised version of this verse is erroneous, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show by the true translation of the Hebrew, that the 
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subject introduced in this verse renders it worthy of being called 
the word of God. 

There is no authority for the Mfords, former rain moderately ; 
this is thejtranslation of rtpmb miDn ha moreh liisdaakah. 
But miDrr ha moreh, rendered the former rain, cannot have 
any such a meaning. This word literally means the teacher, 
see Hab. ii. 18. a teacher: here the reader will see that the same 
word, TXllO moreh, is rendered even in the common version, a 
teacher. It also in the authorised version is rendered in various 
places, to teach, see 2 Kings xvii. 28. and taught. — 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22. teaching. — Job xxxvi. 22. who teacheth like him.-^ 
Prov. vi. 13. he teacheth with his fingers, 

Ttpn^/ litsdaakahf is translated in the common version by 
moderately ; but it is thus translated in this verse only, in all 
tlie scripture, for it has no such meaning. See where the same 
word is properly translated, Ps. cvi. 31. Is. v. 7. for righteotu* 
fiess. — Hos. X. 12. in righteousness. The first clause reads 
literally. Now, sons of Zion, be glad, and rejoice ye before Je- 
hovah your God; for he hath given to you, the teacher ofrigh" 
teousness. 

The next clause is as improperly translated as the first. 

Pt£^^2 ltnp7D1 iTDD Dt^!l geshem moreh umalkosh baarishon^ 

is rendered, the rain, the former rain, and the latter rain. Tlie 

words ptt^H ttnp^Q malkosh baarishon, are rendered, the 
former rain and the latter rain. But there is no authority for 
the word former, or the word latter, or the word rain : it is a 
translation altogether opposed to the obvious meaning of the 
Hebrew word, in every other part of scripture ; and to suffer 
the scripture to be its own interpreter, is, no doubt, the 
unerring method of interpreting the sacred record. It solves all 
difficulties — silences all objections — reconciles all contradictions 
— removes all stumbling-blocks; and shows the moral justice of 
God in his dealing with his creatures. There are seven words 
out of the nine in this clause, that have not even a semblance 
of authority in the Hebrew, the former rain, and the latter 
rain. Four times the word rain occurs in the version, whereas 
it is but once used in the original, and the word iTDD moreh, 
which is rendered as a noun by the word rain, is the participle 
active of the verb to teach. 

In the first clause we are told, that a teacher of righteousnesi 
was promised, for, as was the custom with the sacred writers, 
the prophet here refers to the promise of the Messiah ; and in 
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this last clause, by a striking figure, we are informed that he was 
to descend with his teaching , as rain. So in Ps. ex. the 
Psalmist compares his progenj/ to the dew of the mornings for 
multitude, who were to worship him in the beauty of holiness. 
See as above, uhere the same word TXIHO moreh, both conso- 
nants and vowels, is truly translated, in the authorised version, 
by teaching ; see 2 Kings xvii. 28. iT^ID moreh, taught (teach- 
ing). 2 Chron. xv. 3. iDID moreh, teaching, 

i'he word ItHp^D malkosh, which is rendered the latter, has no 
such meaning ; it signifies to gather, see Job xxiv. 6. they ga- 
ther: also it refers to the gathering in of the crops at the end of 
the year, Amos vii. 1. which is improperly rendered^ the latter 
growth. 

The word PttfK*13 haarishon, \\hich finishes the clause, is 
rendered the Jormer; but there is no authority for annexing the 
word rain to either of these words, for the word PHID moreh, 
(as above) is the participle benoni, or active, of the verb to 
teach. This word ptCfK*lIl baarishon, means at t/ie beginning, 
see Ruth iii. 10. — Gen, x. 10. — before-time, 2 Sam. vii. 10. 

Thus \then this verse is translated agreably to the Hebrew, 
we have a striking description of a teacher of righteousness, who 
was to descend, and who was, by his teaching, to abolish the 
Levitical sacrificial worship, all rites, ceremonies, types, and or- 
dinances; and to restore the divine communication, PttfK*lii Vy7tS\ 
umalkosh baarishon, as in the gathering, or assembling, at 
the beginning: the worship of God without sacrifice as at 
the beginning, viz. when the mediate communication, which 
was appointed by the cherubim at the fall, or the media- 
torial office, was to be given up to the Father; all sacrificial 
worship was to cease at the coming of the teacher of righteous- 
ness; and the divine communication was to be again immediate 
from God, as ptC^K*l2 baarishon, at the beginning, when uo sa- 
crifices were required. When every one was to sit under his 
own vine, and under his own Jig-tree, receiving his teaching from 
this teacher of righteousness; even as it is said in the preceding 
verse, the fig-tree and the vine do yield their strength. 

After having thus translated this passage above ten years 
since, without referring to any writer, 1 was sending the article 
for insertion, when turning to Poole, I was highly gratified on 
finding that he was of the same opinion. I give the quotation 
from his learned work verbatim, which may be acceptable to 
your readers. It will show, that in translating from the original 
Hebrew only, 1 am not singular, but that there have been some 
learned and honest men who have ventured to look over the 
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mountains of received opinion^ in differing widely from the au- 
thorised translation^ as well as myself^ giving the true and literal 
meaning of the Hebrew text, and who have thought it their duty 
to be faithful in opposing the hoary errors in the common version. 
He says, '' Dedit vel dabit vobis doctorem (vel doctorem ilium, 
Poole.) justitiae.] Ita Mo. P. sim. M. vel, ad justitiam. Ti. Ca. 
Mer. D. sim. ch. Ar., i.e. qui vos erudiet ad Justitiam ; aut, ut 
per ipsum Justificemini, vel ob Justitiam, i.e. ob actam a vobis 
poenitentiam, vel potius, ob bonitatem suam, Doctorem intelli- 
gunt, vel, 1. pluraliter Prophetas; vel,. 2. Esaiam ; vel, 3. 
Christum. Nee mirere a promissionibus corporalibus ad spiri- 
tuales, et ab illis temporibus ad novissima, i. e. Christi, tempora, 
derepente et velut ex abrupto transitum fieri. Sic enim passim 
videas Prophetas a spiritu Dei agi, &,c. iTlID, . Doctorem hie 
promittit Mosi omnibusque Prophetis antiferendum, nempe at 
Justitiam, doctrina sua et verbo Justificantem ; quod Moses et 
Lex non potuere. Alio nobis Doctore opus erat ad sanandum 
vitium cordium. Moses est Doctor peccati, et minister mortis, 
nempe per accidens ; Christus, Doctor Justitiam." '* Dedit 
(vel dabit); but the Hebrew is ]D^, the preter. of the 
verb, viz. he hath given. The future, as it respected Christ, is 
comprehended; for the prophet refers to the promise at the fall. 
Gen. iii. 15. And thus referring to the promise of a Redeemer, 
he uses the preter. of the verb, ]D2, he hath given ; but which 
was not yet actually fulfilled ; and there the future may be signi- 
fied as referring to the accomplishment of the promise, viz. that 
God would give the teacher of righteousness at the time 
appointed. 

The Greek, both Alexandrine and Vatican, render miDil 
np*12i7, fipifLoiTOL el$ hxonoa-vvifiv, food for righteousness, which is 
the same in sense as, the teacher of righteousness : evidently 
meaning that food which is not perishable ; and so it properly 
means that spiritual food spoken of by Hpl^i/ miDn, the 
teacher of righteousness, who says, I am the bread of life, John 
vi. 35. 

Montanus also very properly translates npTit^ TTli)12 moreh 
litsdaakah, by doctorem Justitia. 

This will agree with all that is said concerning the Redeemer. 
Jacob says,, speaking of him, Gen. xlix. 10. The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his fo^t, 
until Shilo come, and unto him snail the gathering ofthepeo* 
pie be, 

Balaam, speaking of the coming of Shilo, says. There shall 
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came a star vut of Jacob, and a $cepire shall arke &ut qf 
Israel. 

Moses speaks in the plainest language concerniog the advent 
of Christ. Deut. xviii. 15. The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of inee, of thy brethren^ 
like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken. 

David says, Ps. ex. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord— 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek, 
ver. 4. 

Isaiah as positively declares, ch. xi. 10. And in that day 
there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of. 
the people: to it (Heb. Xhlk to him) sluill the gentiles seek, and 
kis rest shall be glorious. — Jnd he shall be for a sanctuary: but 
for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence to both the 
houses of Israel. Ch. viii. 14. 

The whole of this important passage, the literal meaning of 
vi'hich has been thus hidden in the authorised versions, truly 
reads: ^ow, sons of Zion, be glad, and rejoice ye before Jeho- 
vah your God: for he hath given to you the teacher of righte- 
ousness : as rain he will descend on you, teaching as in the be- 
ginning of the gathering^. 

J. BELLAMY. 



In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii Jo a^^ is Sea- 
OER, Bicknor Wallicce in Com* Monumethia Rtctoris. 



No. V. — [Continued from No. LV.p. 59.] 
mJe Falsa Legat. p. 4^3. 1. 17. ivipamos iroXXoi xai ieni wps^ 

fMc;^o}y Ti/xacrtai Trpofrrjxiv, ^TifMnxriv (mukowravri riva aurou xan^ 
yop«y. ^ 

r. iiTifMocev OTK UTrakova-avri met, ATTfli, xflen^yogcpv. ■ 9un 
imaxovcavTOL avrw, Qui morem ei gerere noluerat. — vel : ^/po- 
rty, OTK xtwaxoia-avra, riya aurod xarjjyogoy. 

xctri^yo^v est in Herwagiana secunda. Timarchus accusation 
nem in ^schinem instituerat. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 434. 1. 24. elra xnckp yiv (ruyyeycoy xa) iofctf" 
xaltov avdqivcov (o Eubule) ovx avcifiahei$, (defensurus,) utip A\<r- 
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ixilvou riv 0*01 nfirgetyfueyanf xarriyoQU, cuyxaniyopfi ftsr Ixelvotr 
ifovy xai Tflov e^tgoov tcov frm tig e^ijra^rro. Ittsi^^ 8e (rv [ih rovrovtrt 
hh^af/i,evosj xoA fyitrag xarafioilyny ei^ IletgouoL heiv ^^fi, xa) X9^F'^'''* 
tla-^iguvy xa) tot flscogixa argartooTixH Troielv, ^ ^upoTOVglv a awilfrs 
ftev ovTog, iypx^^e di 6 P^sXvpos ^iXoxp^ri]^, e^ cSv ovri xaX^^ a»o;;^ay 
avvi^vj yBviirBm t^v etpi^iIVy oSroi le hrn^ roig /xera raOra ahxfif/i,ot<n- 
icoLVTOL oe^oXmKixoiin, Ti)yixaGra Si^XXa^ai ; 

Pro hh^ifs^svog, hah^if^evog habent edd. Pauli Maniit,, Hervagii 
secunda^ et alias: cujus verbi aignificatio huic loco perquam 
commoda ; licet Taylorus asseveret Excipere nihil valere. hoc- 
iix^iirdon, (excipere) hie est Succedere, Sequi, — oratione^ cen- 
sendo^ sententia dicenda, scilicet. — rovTouci est, Hos consilio- 
mm tuorum, in republica gerenda^ socios. Legendum prseterea 
i^v^(riaf pro xa) ^vi<roLg. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 435. 1. 22. ijo-av ev "HXidt xXsTrrovreg roi 
xoiva Tivej ; xol) y,a,}C elxog ye, «rriy ouv oa-Tig jxffrlcr^^ev awroJi vSv 
rovToov Tou xuTuXtjo'oLi Tov S^jtwv ; ouSff ilg, rl Se ; rja-av ore ^v "OXuv- 
togy roiovToi riveg aXAoi ; hyoo jxev oTfiai. ip' oSv hotrouTOvg otTrnXero 
^OXvvtog ; oil!, ri ^ ^ ev Meyotpoig oux oTscrfl* ehoii rivet xXwmjv, xal 
iragexXlyovra roi ^oivi ; avayxt), xa) irefr,v8. rig ouv amog aMSt 
vvv rovroov raov frvyL^e^r^xormv Trgoiyiiaroov ; ouSe elg, 

Distinguendum puto; avayxt). xoii 9rs^t)vs ri^ oSv (xXimr^gy 
alriog avroQi vvv rourcov roov (ruftj3e/3i]X0TO}y TcpuyiLotraav ; ou$6 elg. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 441. 1. 22. eld' ov^ ftij^e rwv Ix^f^^^ ji^ij^eV 
av TOVToov rmv eyxoopi^leov xol) rwv eirotlvoov aiFO(rrepvi(rne, rourcav i42(r- 
^fv)j^ xtyMg oux ea |xeftv^(r$«i^ tou$ I^ Ixsiveov^ ?v* aura^ apyvgiw 

ou$] Antecedens est 'jrpoyivoiv, subauditum cum rovrcov, 1. 24. 

ujxa^ et Tou^ 1^ Ixelvoov per appositionem connectuntur. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 443. 1. 18. el fsiv yag rrpotr^i^ouro ^taxeag^ 
cvyLfjJtxovg, xa) fteS' vumv robg !pxovg otvroig awoholvj, Toii; vgog Ber^ 
roiXobg xal Ovifialovg ogxovg rragafialveiv eutu^ avayxaiov ijv* eSv rolg 
ftev T^v Boioorlav (rvye^ahg^astv 6[/^eo{/,6xei, rolg Ss t^v wXatav crvyxti' 
ra<rr^efv. 

Jusjurandum, Thessalis et Thebanis datum, servare non po^ 
tuisset Philippus, Phocensibus in societatem assurotis^ ideoque 
salvisy et opponere se semper paratis. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 445. I. 12. o^xouv, dg fuev 01 4>ooxe'ig a-eoivi' 
covraiy voLpoi rmv 'A^rjvaloov trpec^eoov awoLyyeXiyia-eroti, mere xa) et 
rtg ifjLo) hoLirtTrelf rovroig mtrreucotg laurov iy^eiptel* rovg S* 'Aiif^- 
fulovg avrovg (ueronreiJi,^6fjt,ef ^jxei;, Tva vavV oo'a av /SouXcovroei voi^t^ 
cavreg dvag^ew cfla-i^ (irfiev evavrlov ^^l(roovrai, oirot te roioLxna 
onrayyeXovci wag* ^f^wv^ xa) xmo(rri^ovraiy e^ iv ft)^ 01V oriovy ^ 
xivi}(^o-oyra». 
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Verba Philippi, consilium secum ineuntis qua ratione que 

velit consequatur, neque tamen mendacii mauifestus sit. Fro 

(jLtraiFffx^^ifieS' scribendum videtur jxrrair«/(roftfv. fl/^><^l oi irfi{} 

^/XiTiroy. — oSroi I. 14.] ^schines, legatique caeteri a Philippo 
corrupt!. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 448. I. 12. iriitv ip^ofMu xaniyopelv ;— - 
To5 ftvoixlaon T^v iroKiVf xoi) irapoiaTfia-oiyTOi hXm^a^ dg Ztra fiouKofut 
tif/i^ils ^lAiTnro; frpi^et, Travr* airoXcoXtxivai, rod fttrc^ Taiid*^ kripm 
wpokvyivTosv ^vXarreatai rov too" am a. ^S/xijx^rai roirrov hxthcp <ruyi)« 
yopilv, 

^^ ifiiKvixora) Videtur Philocratem designare." Reisk. Imo, 
Philippum. Re vera etiim ^schines Philippo cuvyiyog^xet, quum 
hie Athenas de cooptando sese in concilium Ampbict^onum 
legatos misisset. vid. De Falsa Legat. p. 375. 1. 16. 

Adversus Leptitiem, 

'* Multse sunt ejus totae orationes subtiles, ut contra Lepti- 
nem.'' Cic. Oral. 111. De subtili genere vid. Cic. Orat. 76, 
77 et seqq. 

Argum. 2 Leptinese. p. 4o2. 1. 23. hu touto <rp^«Sov rov Aeiroo^ 
yioov frotgioTOLfji^evoov el$ tou^ aTopovg, ApKrivrig rcov ^oXireuo/LtffVcoy ai^p 
oux a^oxifji^og ?y^a\J/6 vojxov — x. t. X. 

Legendum TrepnaTotf^evcDv. — frspiiaTaaSoii, Devenire, Pervenire, 
huic loco melius convenit quam froipi<rTa<r9on. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 462. 1. IQ. tc5v yag eig roy 7r^k8f/i,ovy xai riiy 
(rayniploiv irjs woKecog, ftoLtrm elcr^o^wv xoLi rgirigotp^icov opioog xeu 
^ixatoog ov^eig e<rr areXrig ex rcov wolKohwv vofji^cov, ovde ovg uvTog eygot^tj 
Touj a^* *Apfji,o^ioi) xoi) 'Api(rToyeiTOVog. 

Putet aliquis fortasse scribendum esse 01 eif* ^Apfji^Slov xa) 
* Apurroyeirovog : subaudito slffiv arBXiig. Sed antecedens^ touj, 
eodem casu positum est quo relativum oS^, per attractionem. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 463. 1. 5. Stereo to/vuv lym ftij toioutov glvaw 
TOUTO^ oAAa xal rwv jUrsro/xcoy ftXelovag % ^\g rotrourovg, eav 6 vofiog 
TgflJ, Touj ae) AeiTOupyouvTaj e<re<r9ai, xa) Toiv ^roXiroSv jxij^eya Ix 
rptripap^lag wrag^eiv uTekri, o"xg\J/ai|XffJa 8^ t/ tout* lirrai t^ iroXei^ 
eay etnavreg oStoi Xeirov pydxrtv. 

F. o*X64/eojXE$a §^ t/ tot eirTai — x. t. X. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 463. 1. S7. vOy jxey y« Toy xP^^^^f ^ ^ '^^ 
rcov ixatrrog keirovpy^, 8/§co<ri T^y ayawauciy auTOi^ [Mvov* 

Ilia Reiskii interpretatio vera^ quae ro6rcov et auToi^ non ad 
eosdeni, sed ad diversos refert ; et rovrcov quidem ad eos^ qui, 
cum antea immunes a contributione per aliquod privilegium 
essenti nunc a lege Leptinea coguntur contribuere ; etAroig au- 
tem ad ecs, qui nunquam immunitate gavisi sunt,, sed semper 
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necesse liabuerunt contribuere. — Nollem aliani postea propo- 
sitam. 
Advers. Leptin. p. 464. 1. 27* ^ipt Si) itei rag tiwoplag, &g im- 

Legendum tAwofiw^ in praesenti. Namque ri avonwdium (h* 
e. H ^ui immunitate fruebantur, qua privare eos cupiebat Lep- 
tkies^) non deincept tantum, in posterum, dintiores juturi erant, 
aed ita erant turn maxime. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 465. 1. 5, iragei /xiy yip rig M r&v x"^" 
yiepy ioaruvas [t'tftpiv ^fcepdc; p^gos ^ X^P*^ ^^^^ iseofukotf ^jx£y iarl^. 

%apA, By means of. 

Aavers. Leptin. p. 466. I. 8. inV, & avigss iiKaarci, Sidlri 
ycypa^Sflei h r^ v^fu» iw^^^ifpf airov (utfiiva, [l^tb rm iroXirwy jx^Tf 

artX^^ X^PV/^^Sf ? Tivo^ ofXXou rrXou^,— — — of «jp«Tai xo) ^w- 
xoiytft, riy cipypmra Bo(nropou, xa) rovg iraiSa; «vroD^ rigy Sfloptfliy ^y 

Liturgiis quidem LeucO| quia Athenis non habitabat, inunu- 
INS erat : portorium tanieii ab illo^ lege Leptinis, exigi potuit. 
Advers. Leptin. p. 468. I. 11. cxoTrfirt ^, rp^g ikn^g xaxtxf 

inis oaigos I 

F. wpos &niN xootlas virtpfiokiiVm 

Advers. Leptin. p. 471. 1. 3. trayrts f^^v yap eiciy T<rai; e^m 
X^V* iyroxoXaft/Sayeiy oi wpovwipx^vrtSf rtS iroisTy tS* /xoXiora V off 
w»pi Tois xP'lug. 

Scribendum videtur, oi wgoihripxovres TOT womv fS. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 479* !• 4. Xoyeoy Sc yiyyojuiyeoy ixei (Lace- 
daemone) xat rwtov iarayyeXXiyrtoVj ds 'Aivfifam rei^^/^ovo-iv, apntr* 
teUf xeii ir^/Sci; nkii/mv rou; o-xrffOftffyot;^ xtXffMiy. hcu^ t ovv 
j(xoy oSroi, irtftTfiy h-tjou^ waprnvth. 

ovx 4^y est, Domum non revertebantur. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 479- 1- 13. fi]ft) ro/yuy iyw .jiry ro 

<^aianp3$i rou Xaija xpshrov, xa) ri v^xoana$ roS wapooigowrapLhous 

%pocmiv 6rio5y iyrtft^ipoy, roo-ourw xoXXioy Kivtova rd rf fp^ ariiarcu 

, BefAiarox)iiovs. 6 ftty yc^, Keftm* i ii, ¥^x^ca$ rou; X6oAv(royr0(;i 

rfltiro ToDro •iro/ijo'fy. 

Vetus lectio^ xoiXvo-ilyra^y quam et in Hervagiana secuuda 
reperio, vera esse videtur. xoiAtMrayra; est, Qui prohibere conati 
$urU. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 483. 1. ult. is iikiiioos M ir£ir$ Sixa/oi$ iroiot?- 
ficfla Tohf kSyoos wivrxs, So'ou; XiyoiMV wpis vimIs, xeA ovih hrf 9f 
71 rou wapaxpowroffieu xa) Maxttrat Xtyrroi weto* ^jxwy i7yex«e<^- 
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wof vpmf maigo Lulel. Aog. pr. Aldina, Henragiaiia secMidi, 
• • • • Legendum forsitan, Xf yrroi %a4 v/xTv. 

Adders. Lepiin. p. 492. 1. 19- A (uvyip rig Wm WS^«i nimdmoif 
m¥ IWoy Tf ri, Ttvr' &(^yfiilU9Wf, wiy^mfm nuk ifUi^ refM nirif 

a^fniUifWi Tovroy cSy Hocifrn ri ! Heu mbenim PmcisQuin ! 
v« cfipiti ejus ! restituemhun puto, vel, it^M x^Amr, *i22lb-> 
my rip ri, twvr* a^ppi}|Myo9f — ^i vel^ ow 2W«9 r^, rOlV^AN ti ^^ 
pij/xcyou^. 

Advers* Leptio. p. 494* K 16. fii^ toW SmI /mv rtu roMf x«n|- 
yspffUTy fli( ^ottXioyy J»f(ifO(^ ifcupw* 8i* a S* «S imtocAivw faetMK 

Qui imiuunitate iodigni ewe praedicabantiir. 

iuiim^) Qui non immunitateoi tantum, sed et ir/nio'iir ist «ta* 
tuas babebant. 

rouff^) Qui iiDipuoitatem solum habebanl. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 498. I. J5. 2ri To/yvy uyur^ xomSmo fj^oj/Sar- 
0ai $61, oiroo^ jt^^S^Vy <i^ ($'? fv)J^MaV av, [rovro] Bq/utocrAat vmowpxis 

F« Tovraiy Si9fM<r/d( «• ^. ut couatructio ait, &«•$ ^m^so^ «oi4 
OViTf^ Si)fM<r/a fii^Sey rourow (Sy iSia ^uAd^Aio^* jy» 



//I Midiam. 
Argum. Poster, p. 511. 1. 24. otyti toIwv auriy hfl r^y x^iy 

gendum^ xara^oga ^rXefoTii xai TONHi o*^oS^ ''^^!^0I^^ 



fiffyo^. 

Jn Midiam. p. 515. 1« )4. xongyo^o'wyy i?s^i| Tif %W^^h 
irip8ip4. Vid. Potter. Archsolog. Graec. lib. u cap. xxi. p. .|1(1, 

In Midiam. p. 523. 1. 13. ^suyoyro^ /ttiy y^, ^fM(4> M^ ifi^Vt^ 
itho^ hrrif rl rov irapovra rpoVoy ro5 SoSyai 8/xfy haxgw4fU¥999 f«ff 
oux oy0' co^ eSti yivi(rda$ Xfyfiy. 

Utrum ista Reiskii leptio, an vulgata, sit nielior, duibftari 

potest, bsc certe nequaquam n|sda : ti T«y w^fi^rvpt l^fi^mm] 

TfVKWf^ ro5 ft^ 8o5y«u (/xijy, [^exa]^ Sioxpew/bteyoii^ ray ^ SJf m 
ISfi Y^iaicu Xtytiy. 

In Midiam. p. 527* K 15. aXX* a jxsv ay rig a|(K«» t^^ Air>1f)ii^ 

|yi jp^coi irsveii9Xfy«i. 

Delevit Reiskius to 71. Retinendum tamen puto ; et Icigeii- 
duro, ^AX' ay ftcy n^ o^, roif XoyKTjxoy ^douras, ^»xH ^^ ^P^^f 
xJiv vfipsiorjutms touto irotifo'gy ti oe/^y— x. r* X. 

Non bene cooveniunt a et routo. 
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In Miditm. p. 528, 1. 8. t&g jth ix itf^wteig tTmcrmAtfrai, 

aefSffo-i^ explicat Reisk$us in genere, Indulgentia, Conniventla, 
Commismntio; cum sit Species.— —'' Lejge enim licebut caedis 
Bon vohiDttiriae crinsen evadere, si is^ qui caedis reus erat, quea- 
daiB ex coDsanguineb precibus exorare potuisset, et ad clemen* 
tiam adducere. cujusmodi exorata placabilitas alSevig vocabatur.'' 
Budaeus. 

In Midiam. p« 530. L 14. t! rovr' oxovccluv xu) cvvtltf oi fia^ 
fiupoi, o6x ay oW0e Sij/Mc/a vivrag vi(jm$ irgo^ivovg avrwv iF0tii(ra<r9eu ; 

Mallem iroifia-Ecriou. Vid. H. Stepb. Thesaur. Ling. 6r. i. 

413. A. 

In Midiam. p. 5S2. 1. 10. xa\ jx^y Ttrrs ys ro\jf^ hi jSovXdjxsyM 
fM^liva aymvlfya^eu Sivov, oux e&oxotri dirK»s r&v XPpt^Y^^ ovScy} 
iFqacxotXecavTi roits ^opitniig cxo^rfiy, aXX' ioi¥ ftsy xoXeo^, irnfr^xovTa 
^ga^^fi^g, ^^y Ss xal/^tartai xsAft/a|)^ X'^^^ imrheiv Iro^are. 

jSouXojBfceyoi ftijSeya iyoovlfy<riM ^ivov, oux tScoxorf — est, Quam-r 
quam neminem peregrinum certare voluistis, tarnen non dedistis 
be.-— *— xad^fcrAflti est, per consequentiam, Absistere certando. 

In Midiam. p. 533^ 1. !?• aXX« roo-oSroy r^; euo-f/St/tt^ ly ^x^Mrrcp 
T»( ^y d/xa>y TSoi to o^xs;^a»^i)xo^^ oocrre %irra rhv furei ratkx Xi^^ 
hietffXii TfMf X^i^Sf ^ ^^^^ "^^^ '^^^"^ ^x'^P^ ovSstg xcoXvfi. 

Articulum to, qui alienum locum occupasse videtur, aspor- 
tandum censeo inter roo-ouroy et rtig, ■ o KXA too-ovtov TO f% 
wvifitlag x. r. X.-*— — constr. iK?Ji ng ay TSoi to t^ wcefisfag <ruy- 

k«;^»pi}xo$ TOO'ovToy ey lxa<rrflp vfji^f wrre, x. r. X. r6 riig i6<r$^ 

^iaf pro fuo-ijSfia. 
. In Midiam. p. 534. 1. 15. Quum Sannio^qui Athenis chord* 
tragicos docere solitus fuerat, et Aristides quidam^ aaxftiTila^ 
damnati essent^ et nihilominusi legibus spretis^ chorum ille doce* 
ret, hie duceret; tamen eos aemulorum choragorum nemo, 
quamvis nctoris studiosus, haec facere prohibebat. Hanc 
choragorum modestiam confert Orator cum Midiae petulantia, 
a quo, privato, ipse, choragus, pulsatus fuisset : — ovxoSy Sfiyoy, to 
Swgig Sixfltoral, xal a;;^Xioy, T»y fuv yixay iv wapA rotn oio/uyooy 
X^pr/^f reoy iyi}Xa>x^aiyiroXXaxi;frayra t^ Snu ilgrig Xgnovpylagf 
fnifiiva, ToXxttjo-flu Tcoirore jxtji* iv oi y^oi hiieunv i^euriui, oXX' outao; 
tdXafimg, o\rr»g iwrefiag, ovtco fMTpicog haxtlarSeu, &m ayoXiWoyra^^ 
ayowicoyra^, Oftco; carixtoieu xa) icpoopSiviai rAg UfAtrigag ^uXSjang^ 
xa) lifv irep) rijv hpr^v cnrouSi^y* MiiSluv Si, iSidonjy oVra, /xi)i^ 
ayijXfiox^a, Sri Tcp ^rpotrexpotict xa) sx'^pog UT^fi%tf, rovToy &¥ct}J<rx9ifTa, 
Xop^yothtnt, iwhtiMV ovra, vgomjXaxi^siy xm ruirTsiy^ xei yJfTM r^f 
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iwhijiov inaf interpretatur Reukius, " In fimetioiie hoBorit 
pMblici versantem/' minus recte nisi falior. Sutiis coim De- 
mostlienis cum Sannioois et Aristidis statu companitur. Hi, 
qui iffTfOTiiaf damnati fuissent, ori/xoi: iUe.contni kwhtf^St 
capite Don deminutus. 



UNPUBLISHED QEOGRAPHICAL 
EXTRACT FROM BEN HAUKAL. 



Xhb following extract from the manuscript work of Ben 
Haukal at the library of the University at Leyden is omitted in 
Ouseley's English translation of extracts from that |[eographer; 
the passage, however, is of the highest importance, masmuch as 
it discovers the extensive knowledge which the Arabs had of 
Africa at so remote a period as the 10th century of the Christian 
aera, the period in which Ben Haukal wrote. 

'' Fas/ a handsome city divided into two by a river, each divi- 
sion having a separate governor. There is a constant hatred 
between the inhabitants of these two towns, which frequently 
produces sanguinary contests. The river is a plentiful stream, 
and works many mills. This city is situated in a fertile coun- 
try ; it is paved with stones, and during the summer months the 
water of the river is made to wash the basars or market-places, 
washing the stones and carrying off the dirt and rubbbh. 

From Fas to Sadjalmasah * there are thirteen (erhellat) ata- 



* Although the translator of this paper has been ridiculed for calling 
it Fas, whilst the customary orthographjr is Fez, yet here is a tolerably 
aood authority, if it were necessary to give any farther authority than 
that of the Emperor Soliman of Marocco and other learned Arabians; 
for Ben Haukal, in the 10th century of the Christian sera, spells the word 

^^S^liy i.e. Fas. 

* In rendering this extract into English from th^ French translation^ 
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tions* Sacgtlmaaah b a handsome towiii situated on a river 
which swells periodically^ like the Nile (Neel). Near the road^ 
which leads from Fas to Sadjalmasah, is the territory of AghmaU 
Aghmat is distant from Sadjalmasah eight joumies; the distance 
from Aghmat to Fas is the same ; and it is the same distance 
from Fas to the sea. 

From Suse to Sadjalmasah^ and from thence to Aoudaghast^ 
is a journey of two months. Aoudagb^t is a handsome town, 
and is situated between two mountains like Mekka. From 
Aoudaghast to Ghanah is 6 days' journey, not more. 

From Ghanah to Kaughah, and from thence to Samah^ is less 
than a month's travelling. 

From Samah to Kazam, about a month. 

From Kazam to Koukou^ two months. 

From Koukou to Marandah, one month. 

From Marandah to Zawylah^two months. 

From Zawylah to Adjoudabiab, ten stations. 

From Adjoudabiah to Fezzan, fifteen stations^ 

From Fezzan to Zaghawah, two months. 

From Aoudaghast to Oulil, where the salt mines are^ one 
month. 

From Oulil to Sadjalmasah, one month and a half.** 

J. G. JACKSON. 



I have reason to thiok that the Arabic letter J (1) in the word SaffjaU 

masah is really an ^ (n\ wliich, if so, would make it Sadjnmatah, It is 
easy to mistake the one for the other, when written in a running or care- 
less manner, particularly when we consider that the ^ (o) is often writ- 
ten without the punctuation, thus, ^, particularly at the end of a word. 

If I am correct in this conjecture, the orthography which I have adopted 
in my account of Marocco. &c., and in Shabeeny's account of Tlmbuctou, 
is here confirmed or corroborated : there are other and stronger reasons 
for the (d) being in this woid, which I have before exphuned. 



262 
ON tHE AFRICA OF PETRARCH. 

No- lh—{C(miinuedfrom No. LF.f. 31,] 

Wb now come to the filtti book, the most intMWting is 
point of narrative, being principally occupied by the story 
of Sopbonisba. It is a remarkable cfarcmnstanoey and cha- 
racteristic of tbe difference between ancient aiid nodem 
times, that Silias Italicns shoald have totally CNBiitted aa 
incident so adapted to poetry/ The subject is worthy of 
Virgil ; and though Petrarch's Sopbonisba cannot be com- 
pared to tbe Dido of the ^neid, theie is a genOm and less 
elaborate pathos diffused over her whole story, owing prin- 
cipally to the inspiration of the subject; for love, like 
liberty, was to Petrarch a spell of animaticm. The book 
opens abruptly with the taking of Cirta, in a manner which 
makes it not improbable that something is lost. Sophonis- 
ba is introduced in the guise of a suppliant ; 

— stabat candore niTsU 



FroDB 



falgeDtior auro 



Qaolil^ty et Soils radiia faetara pndorem : 
Caesariea spargeDda levi peiidebat ab aura 
Colla aaper^ recto quse sensim lactea tracts 
Sargebant, hnmeroique habiles effasa tegebat. 
Tunc olfm sabstricta aaro, certamine blandor 

£t placidjs implexa modis: sic Candida dulcis 
Cam croceis jnngebat honos, mixtoqae co]ori 
Aurea coudeosi cessissent irascula lactisy. 
JNixqae jugis, radio Soils coyspecta sereoi. 
Lumina qaid referam divinte sabdita fironti 

Invidiam motara Dels ? 

Hoe planotu confasa novo modo dulcc ifitcl^aiity 
Dnlcins ac solito : cea cam dao lumina iuxta 
Seintillant parlter madido rorantia coelo, 
Imber obi nocturaus abit * ■ 

' It IS more extraordinary tbat Petrarcb sbould have passed over the 
adventure with the fair Iberian captive, simply mentioning Scipio's 
self-denial with regard to the captive ladies in general, (iv. ad fin.) 
Silius dispatches it in four lines (xv. 268-371.), with nine more of pane* 
gyric addressed by LsbHus to Scipio, contrasting his conduct with that 
of Agamemnon, Achilles, &c.— Could Feuarch be ignorant of this 
anecdote ? 

* We take this occasion of observing, once for all, that we are not 
always able to penetrate our author's meaning. It is difficHlt to deter- 
mine whotlier the above simile refers to the rainbow or the parhelia. 
Be this as it may, it reminds ns of a beautitiil image in one of our mo- 
dern poets: 
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There are some pleas|ing passages in the soliloquy of 
M asinissa after his conference with Scipio^ which is of 
enonnoas length. 

Cora mibi nimiam, yita mihi dalcior omni, 
Sophonisba, Tale. Non te, mea eura, yidebo 
Leniter aelhereos posthao componere valtos, 
Effutiosqne anro reHg^tem ex more capillos : 
Dulcia non coelum mulcentia ^erba Deosque 
Oris odorati 8ecreta<][ue marmura carpam. 
Solus ero, gelidoque insternam membra cubili. 

£rgo ege, Romano placKiini quia; sancta revellam 
Foedera conjagii? licnit sine conjuge regem 
Vivere; et id satias faerat: qain ooelibe vita 
Scipio Doster erat, Sponsas nanc pacta Degare 
Non licet ; ast ingens et inexorabile tarbat 
Imperittm. Quid agam ? morieris munere chari, 
Sophonisba^ yiri; morieris munere ssbto. 
Hsec pUcuere Jovi. Sic nee captiva traheris 
Littus ad Italise, naribus snbjecta Latinis s 
Nee nostros iUnsa doles sic posse yideris. 

moriere igitnr, moriere profecto ; 

Nil aliud superest^ coiyux miserandai^ tibique 
Auctor mortis ego. Sed qnas mihi vita futura est I 
Scit Venus, et ceelo prospectans Jupiter alto 
Mortales actus, nostrosque hoc orbe labores. 
Quis mihi verba dabit placitas ducentia noctes? 
Ant gravis ingentes animi mulcentia curasf 
Quis dabit amplexns, quisve oocula dulcia jfinget ? 
Te sine dulce nihil. 



Alma sub exiguo oiaudentur condita busto 
Lumina magnornm mentes traetnra Deorum, 
Lnmina durorum rabiem fractnra virorum, 
Lumina auae mihi me abstulerant, cin-asque mlnoi'es. 
. Candida rrons, auro circumcrispante decora^ 
Frontibns bnmanis angustior, abdita saxo 
Stabit in angnsto. 

Sopbonisba's acceptance of the fatal cup is thtis de- 
scribed : 

Kuncius acoelerans Regina^ ad limina pulsat, 
IVIunera dira ferens. Pannis apus obsita et annis 
Prosillty atque habitum, conspectaque pocula narrat. 
StthatitU attonitsft similis, simiiisque paventi : 



her eyes, 



That (as twin phantoms of one star that lies 
On a deep well, move, though the star reposes) 
Swam in their mute and Kquid ecstacits. 
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Neo remomU diu, poritoqoe inttincU ptTore, 
** Ingrediatar,^ ait SUt teme Inmina fizoiy 
£t perafit commiiia tremens. Interoipit ilia: 
*' Saioipio mandata libem, neo dona reoow 
Regia, si majiu Dibil est, ^aod mittere dulda 
PoMit amans. Certe melms moriebary in ipso 
Fonere ni dement nnptisiera. Niimina testor 
Conicia, nen aliqaid^ qaoniam die oonjnge ebaro,- 
Sit nisi dulce mini ;** ko* 

Her death concludes the fifth book. Throdgii the com-' 
passionate intercession of .^Sacas^ her shade is dismissed 
to the " lugentes campi/' the receptacle of nnfortiinate 
lovers. 

The Cartha^nianSy pressed by Scipio, and menaced witlr 
the siege of their city» recid Hannibal. His einotions on 
receiving the decree for his return are not ill depicted : 

Ille pororantem queniYb cum mnrmare seihper 
Aadierat, frendensque manas compresserat, 6t se 
Torserat, baud aliter qnam carmina noxia serpens^ 
Et magicum murmor, carsamqne Tetantia veroa 
Quando audit, rauco violentns sibilat ore, 
£t sese in nodos sinuoso corpore versat 
Saepe manu frontem percusserat, ndaque coelo 
S«pe superoilia extnlerat, saepe agmina renim 
Conscia tam multanim oculo conspexerat atro. 
Tandem moestus ait " 

It is at the close of this book that the passage oecnrs our 
ti^hich Lefebvre, one of the later editors of SUius Italicas, 
foanded his charge of plagiarism.' It appears to have be^i 
one of a great number of analecta, some ancient^ others 
modern^ which, before the invention of printings- passed 
current in the literary world, without the names of their 
authors. When, on the restoration of anciient literature, the 
poem of Silius was discovered, many readei^, unacquainted 
with the Africa, would be led to assign t^s passage to the 
elder poet; and this opinion having once become prevalent, 
when the Unes were afterwards discovered in the Afirica, 
the natural inference would be, that they were a plagiarism 
from some manuscript of Silius, extant in Petrarch^ time, 
but subsequently lost, or perhaps destroyed by him. It is 



' Signor Foacolo, wbo in bis late work on Petrarcb explains tbe orl^ 

S*n of tbis unfounded accusation, bas in the appendix quoted tbe lines 
question, accompanied witb a translation (a very indifferent one) by 
Lord Byron. Tbe noble translator', mak^s bis original speak of the 
** riybtaof man.'' 
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obvious^ however/ that Lefebvre never read more of fhe 
Africa than is Contained in this extract; otherwise the 
manner^ the Latiiiity^ and the reflective turn of the passage, 
so different in all respects from what Siliiis either could or 
would have written, would have convinced him of the im- 
possibility of the supposition ; to say nothing of the well- 
known integrity of Petrarch, or of flie evidence adduced 
from his writings to prove that he could not possibly have 
been aware of the existence of the Punica. 

In the seventh book, the conference between Hannibal 
and Scipio is given with spirit; but as the speeches are little 
more than paraphrases from those in Livy, and as our ex- 
tracts have already swelled to an extraordinary length, we 
shall forbear making any quotations from them ; we must 
likewise omit the supplicatory orations of the tutelary genii 
of Rome and Carthage before the throne of Jupiter (sug- 
gested by ihe similar passages in the first and tenth JBneids) 
and the reply of the Deity, in which, by a mixture of theo- 
logies startling indeed to us, but by no means peculiar to 
Petrarch among the Catholic poets of those times, the 
incarnation of Christ, and the religious supremacy of the 
conquering nation, are expressly predicted. The remainder 
of the book is occupied by the battle of Zama, in which, as 
may be supposed, ttie peculiar genius of Petrarch has but 
little field for exertion. 

In the eighth book, the consternation at Carthage is 
described. Hannibal, who on his arrival had immediately 
buried himself in the deepest retirement, through the feelings 
naturally consequent on such a reverse, is caQed forth by 
the unanimous voice of his fellow-citizens to declare his 
opinion on the existing emergency. 

Ille dia renaens, tandem popaliqne patrimiqae 
Imperils obstare neqait : moestiMimas ervo 
Confasusqae dolore graTi, memorare [qa.] latebris 
Egreditar. Qoalis rapto matrona decore, 
Quae qaamvis colpa careat, sibi consoia tanti 
Dedecoris silet ipsa tamen refantqne yideri, 
Exhorretqne vin aspeotam, iacTemqae saonun. 
Ut trepido stetit ille foro, confasa repente 
Torba, dneem yisnra saum, qaem tempore tanto, 
Tam procul a patria, long^Dqaaqae bella gerentemy 
Audierat, popnlosque omnis concurrit, et ingens 
Caria, et innumero complentur compita vulgo ; 
Aspiciensqae soos cives generosus et asper 
Spiritas iDtomuit, tandemqae sileDtia tristi 
fronte morensy ^ Uno siqoidem plus viximHt/' inqiiit. 
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** Qnain deouit plteait^pe die, oriownqiie fatebor 
Ipse nenm, priaen tadtos me praBlia semi 
Adfenis traciare Deis, sed me alta per omDea 
Gloria praecipitem oasns fkmaeqne libido 
CsBca tniit : testes facio, ooos senslmas beaCes 
Esse Decs, actoni <|aicqaid vel tela ^el artes, 
Yel nostrsD vainere maans ; nee defait oDqnMn 
Cora operi egreglo : ficemnt nnmina nosteos 
ConatQS ; cecidttotos, nee jam uUa reliota est 
Spes mibfl. Vos preeibos Romanam exposeite pacen. 
Consilii est bs»c samma met" Sio fatos, in iaaa 
Rnrsas abit latebras, ooeiamqiie videre reensat. 

Then foUows a great deal of battle and negociation, with 
which we shall not trouble onr readers, farther than to qnote, 
ftom a similOy a carious variation of ttie famous old exam- 
ple of the bathos : 

Poppe ?elat fracta remo cam tristis adliSMit 
Na?ita, jactatQrqne vadis, cui littora loiige» 
Spes fnste exiguo titabat * 

A deputation is sent from Carthage to Rome to sue for 
peace, and Asdrubal Hoedus, one of the number^ (who 
seems, somehow or other, to be a great favorite with the 
poet) requests permisisicm to survey Hie city» and to visit 
nis captive countrymen* This incident is merely introduced 
to give the poet an opportunity of descanting on tlie inte- 
resting localities of Rome ; as however the passage is long, 
and as the reader will find the same thing much better done in 
the eighth iSlneid^ we shall omit it. l^m interview with the 
captives has the air of being copied from a real scene. The 
ccmcluding simile refers to tilie Bomish exposition of Chiisf s 
descent into hell, and is another of the wlumsical incongrui^ 
ties, which we have before noticed as common with our aa- 
thoi^s contemporaries. 

Scipio, after ratifying the treaty of peaces, and otiher mat- 
ters more indispensable than poettoal, embarks, in Book ix. 
and last, for his native country. During Ibe vbyage, a long 
and not uninteresting dialogue takes place between Scipio 
and his friend and companion Enniusw o^ which tlie principal 
subjects are, the propridy of intenninglini^ fbtion with 
poetry, and the origin of the custom of orowning *' mighty 
conquerors and' poets sage ** with laurel-^in reference of 
course to the author^ own coronation, which is with Pe- 
trarch what his consxilsbip i^ witli Ciceio^ sm everlasting 
topic of aUusimu Tb4 i^onlersation condudes wim« dream 
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of Ennius, in wUeh Petrarcb and his poem are pfe£cted in 
very express words. 

The action of the poem concludes with the triumph of 
Scipio^ and the coronatioa of Eonias. The address to his 
work, with which Petrarch concludes^ breathes so strongly 
of the poet's own mind and heart, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of adding it to oar already numerous extracts. 

O in«a non panro nlibi coBsummata laboie 

Africa, dam cresda, dam to relegensqoe comensque 

MalceOf magoaoimam mors importuna Roberta m 

iDtempestive mando sabtraxit egeDti ; 

£t mini pracurepta penitos dalcecUoe vitae, 

Speratum tibi claasit iter, Qao tramite perges, 

Infelix? moDstrabo viam : noo atria lucta 

Turbida ftia^reOy Qon dalda limina qnoiidam 

Parthenopsea petes ; tepidi nova saxa sepalcri 

Tristis adi, lacrymisque rig^. Cam videris illic 

Ingeatem exigfia Regem tellare jaeeDtem, 

Te sibi^ viventi protpissam^ r^dde sepalto, 

Ac cineri persolve sacro. Nam spiritas astra 

Jam repetens, recensqae [qa.] retro despectat inertes, 

Sceptra cadaca fugit, mortales negligit actas. 

Ille tamen qaaaquam regni diadema relict! 

Rideat, et caras veteres, nimiosqae labores 

Erroresqoe hominnm, solio miseratas ab alto, 

NoSy nisi fallor, amat, nostri mitissimas olim 

Arbiter ingenii. Qao terris sidere rapto. 

Hen, hen, qaam vereor ne qaid tibi darior letas 

Obstrepat, et tltalia insoltet caeca dj^ooris. 

HQspes Pieridiiiii nottrojam solaain a&vo, 

Reddere promeritnm stadiis qai nosset honoremy 

Interiit, secumqae simal spes nostra recessit. 

Felices qnos Ula prias metiora talerant 

Temj^ia; iiosqne ntinam! neqaieqaam vana preoamnr: 

Non lic^t ire retro ; not iHuictii notisMma aeros 

£t feros adveraa despectat Jppiter axe. 

Utendnm sorte est, et sidera nostra seqnenda^ 

Qaa dacnnt, ne forte trahant: mihi degere vitam 

impoaltam. Taria rMtim tnrbante prccella; 

At tibi fortauia, si qaid niens aperat et optat^ 

£t p^t me victara din, meliora snpersant 

SapGula: nQQ omnoQ veniet Letbaeus in annos 

Iste sopor; poteront discnssis forte tenebns 

Ad pnmm priscnmque jabak* remeare nepotes. 

Tone HeiicoBa nova retiroiten stirpe Tidebis, 

Tnne Lanros frondere sacras, timo alta resurgent 

Ingenia» atque anlmi dociles, qaibas ardor honesti 

Pieridnm stadii yeterera geminabit amorem. 

iVim nomen renovare meum studioifa memento, 

Qua potest haeredeat saKenianafinnasepnkrB, 

J^caiierlfeddatorheiioi. Mibi djQtakur iJio 

Vita erit in popnlo, et contemptrix gloria basti. 
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Af aiiBa loliicito popalcnifli iaco^itm . 
Vix pf oe«f est remo coospeeU in limiw iui yw p 
ll«a pftocM Imbitaim doom, et nmi per oma 
Ifotfiltift; at li qoafli irerm Tirtatii mmieam — — 
Ani^tUitaqae preeare loeom lob paepeie tedo; 
Atqae Ibi tola qaiden potina, Mregfuaqae Maq^ 

goam eomltata malii, annoia iroale icnaicca, 
006C ad altorlat primordia Teneris «tL 
Taae jafaaatee praoor, cooi jam lux alnapoetia 
r* ^1 — 1^^ bonis cam prinam aflnxant »taa. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

The Scholia of Hbrmeas on the Pujedrus op 
Plato, published by Fredericus Astius, Profes^ 
sar Lanaishutanuif Lipsia^ 1810, Qvo. 



Part II.— [Con/timfd/rom No. LF.p. 83.] 

In p. 1 1 1. K &?• Hermeas, in commenting on what Plato aajs 
of tke third apisciea of mania, which is from the Musesy observes: 

u|aMV9« aai afcra^ aai twmfiwiutra lut [urgm mfrnvaam, watUtu 
rat /S<«v. In tins passage, for rwv mXXm it is necessary to read 
rm wmkmm, as is evident from the words themselvea of Plato, 
who, speaking of this musical mania, sajs^ Tpirii it «aro Ifc uray 
ic«rij(t| n aai jmquik, X«/3tvr« cnXifv x«i c/Scrav ^l^tiXVVy ay a fsa o- g 
xai SK/Sai^^tiitaf «, a«rK rt f(«f « wu xjcrv np «AAfv «aq|m jaofMi 
Twv ««>juifv ^y« xar]MiM'« nv^ txiyiyNfUMo; wmimtu, P. 113. 
1. €3« svti^ ymf «^ rii «{ n vvfrov xcXXa; cMeywyV • ^•yH* xci 
a a nyi »m » xai aaa ' i i jait aw, nw r i i n aci apqacMii^ vX^aairMV n 
WN vXs||MfMMiv, xm aMTiv a« jacf mjmyitn^ Km v^sam.; ai int xci 
awrai ai 4^«*, x« r« X. Here, for wmnu m i^fXI'h ^ ^ iiqaiirtr 
%o raad wnrw « Amu 4^«9 ^ >* evideM fraai what ~ 
fellows* P, 1 14^ L 30. Hetaseas, in i1h& pfaioey in 
Platens dunoift ati o ii of the iwiaMitalirf of fht aod, 
SWiXovn ew ^jcvau, vm wwm^ X»yuc^4^t^^aXo)f^ 
tn n w'vfmuarfMf mnA% fuXkn ex rvr xjdT jofsw 
4w}^ aw f anitm, w^tmhu rm^ Jtantafms^ hm, rwn mm 
ffMjaaiyrjsa, av^MoajfURia;^ an av aniiwTw oivn 
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giBXtTM TO UoTt, Here, for tv atnto rto om, it is necessary to 
read ey atrrto rtf ori, as must be evident to every one who is con- 
versant with the writings of Aristotle, in which the to ori and 
the TO SipTi perpetually occur, and which are no less frequently 
employed by Platonic writers. Almost immediately afterwards 
likewise, when Hermeas adds irpo tij; ouv amrruYfuvvis xai Siij^)]- 
ftevi}; XM avi}ff'\e0fMVi); «9roSsi^f»; to wvtffmipaiLwvw TUit Oftoti Tsp om 
TO fiiori ff'tpifp^ov ^rpoo'fSigxf, it is necessary for rep ovri to read Tap 
ori. P. 116. !• 26. xai yap aKk»i oAoyov, ai^o tou srepoxivijToti en 
TO oxivijToy TavTij i>^uVf jxi] fLtrot^t) to oirroxiiorroy iragetkotPovra, 
fOffiFtp aXoyov, airo rov yivofirfvou xai irors orro^ evi to jxi) ov to mrep* 
ovtnoy gXSuv, jxi] jxrra^u to ov va^aXafiovra' aSijXoy yap sorai, ^oioy 
fM) ov %afa>MiJi,fiayoii,iv, vortpov to xeipov tov yiyofi^iyoVf ^ to x^ittov 
rou intre^u votpaXij^SeyTo;, o^rsp tori to oei ov. In the last hne of 
this passage, between ^ to xpurrov and tou ftsro^ti, it is requisite 
to insert /xij. And then what Hermeas says will be in English 
as follows : ** For otherwise it is absurd to proceed from that 
which is alter-motive, or is moved by some other thing than 
itself, to that which is perfectly immoveable, without assuming 
that which is intermediate, which is the self-motive nature [or 
the rational soul]; just as it would be irrational to proceed from 
that which is generated, [or which is becoming to be] and which 
only sometimes exists, to the non-being which is superessential 
[}. e. to the ineffable principle of things,] without assuming that 
which is intermediate, and which is truly-existing being. For it 
^ill be ipa manifest what kind of non-being we assume, whether 
that which is inferior to a generated nature, or that which is su- 
perior to it, unless that which is intermediate is assumed, and 
which is eternal being,'' 

P. 118. 1. 18. from the bottom, to yocp ffregoxivi}Toy SijXov oti 
oux ep^ei e^ tatnov oixeioey xiyijo'iy* $io xai trepoxiyijToy XMysreu. w 
y^oyfip otiy rutnu oX^op^oSfy xaToSti^ttftffyoy, sy xpoyep Aunjy xai a«o- 
pioeAXfi. Here, for TauToe it is necessary to read roRmjy, as refer- 
ring to xnnicw. P. 121. XM aortal ftsy ouy, Aeyoi Se jSouXijo'si; xot 
to^ag xai ra Toiaxna, Buriv atmis [i. e. tt't/xi)^] xai ^cooi xai xiyijo-si;, 
oXX' oux otei axnai wrapxpwriv oeut]}, oAXa ff'OTt, oioy t^ avaiiwXma'tms. 
In this passage, for ayoSivXaM'tai; I read ayavetovtns* For opinion 
and will are as it were renewed at times in the soul, but are not 
always present with it. . P. ISS. »s yap ey fjx^/t^flOjxeyep tco xo^- 
fftM irav <r«P|xa ey wntf oy a4n/%oy t»s ivrw, x. t. X. Here, for 
«4^oy it is necessary to read f jtt4n/%oy : for every thing in the 
animated world, is in a certain respect animated. And that 
this is the meaning of Hermeas, is evident from what he imme- 
diately adds, us xou sy tj/y^y Tot %mTT»fi,aTa, w ov» §v ^Mif twth' 
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fbtrffp^fi riMf !ipM-ixi); ^pf('^( ; '^ juit as the excrements that are ia 
us, so far as they are m us, participate of a certain loiial heat** 
P. 124. K 12. u>Oi twAi ouini i) mxvrifrm wviet nff ipuxii^y x« 
rfturoe ov, Auirp outmi tirri xm tov fii] ^figfo^flu Ti}f ^pu^iyy* mii tov ts 
«XX« u*^ avn|( ^i}y acoi <nfn)(9v9ai. In this passage, for i| asiif- 
^M it is obviously necessary to read mimKun^ta. For sel/'mo- 
lion is the very essence of the soul, according to Plato, and ii 
tlie principle from which in this dialogue, the Phsedrua, be de- 
monstrates the immortality of the soul. P. 124. L 21. fuiXirra 

tf ItfO^MS-MI 9Xf^ 9VTCtt4u TW ^iXMTSfOlf, STI TO •tocSWfltrOf lUU fM»* 

XitfTa iSloy Ti|( 4^t^^ iMrrsoicftiaidrff^ rft nonfvi ra wf^ mXXiiXu mnm 
wofiis* In this passage, for oAA^Xa it is necessary to read oXXo, 
and then what Hermeas says will be in English as follo«rs : '* It 
is here especially requisite to admire the philoaopber (Plato) 
that be employs what is most special, and most eminently the 
peculiarity of the soul, omitting what it possesses in commoo 
with other things." 

P. 125. 1. 10. %p9(rtxiKfTigov tori ro fnv avroxmifrw rcf wtmfrtf 
«•« yaq §cam fiovXtrat <rnfyi¥ to atnoxtnuroVf eovmp eui mm to ooto- 
Kinrrov i| srptoni ajx^}* Here, for to avmxvn^9¥ in the last line, 
it is obviously necessary to read to axiiorroy. For the first prin- 
ciple is immoveable, and not self-motive. In the same page, 
1. 25. AKKn Tirs^ o tc i}yi«%o; xoi oi Suo ittoi ; xou irpatrw yt ve^ 
aureov touto Iffw^reov, ff'OTffpov xara rag ou^ioe^ camos 9n irpemufy 
^ xara rag Suyoftti^, ^ xara rag lys^ia;. In this {lassace, for 
«p«rrTfiy, it is necessary to read Tamiy. For Hermeas is here 
inquiring whether we ought to arrange the charioteer and horses 
of the soul, of which Plato now speaks, according to essenceS| 
or powers, or energies. P. 128. inw jxiy yaf nnroi ts.imu i|yio- 
^9i wanfTif ayaior vatrat yog aurtw aytAai ax iwfafi€t$ km ^ ct/a^ 
(by ^wrm¥ irpofiaXXoftwat' to it Teoy aXXan ^(Ti, (uaixroip siXXw 
Aiyioy TO i|jMTi^y. ha yap tou «opicrTW tou oXXou iioifi TU «ipi if)M» 
SigXovy* oiix sti 8c np xaXtp aviipLtyifis cori ii otMria i)/cMtfy. Here, 
for rtp K#eAjpi it is n^cessaf^ to read no xaxep. And in what fol- 
lows immediately after, vix. iut touto um ro jxffuxi-ai, «AAo n 
fAcrrroy ayaiov son, eooirfp >if o^/aify tsri roy ^orro^ Td fftsy yo^ ty 
fiy )]\i0p ^co^ ouTO fws fiyflti xa« xatap9f ^eo^, to St rv n^ oi^i too 
mXiOtf ^(og cXarroy «y eiiroi; ^eo;, ou^ oti t« cyayTup otrri urtfjbbfuyif, 
«c^' tTi ftfic fony, oioy ro sy oupavm, otiSs iro^Xep vXcby, oiov ro tv dturcf 
rm ijAfsT ro 8s ffy Ti) o-xmi <^( frvfipuyig ifif^ af snroi; xai r^ fyttyrl«* 
Here, for aXAo ri sXarroy eeyatoy ffori, it is obviously requisile to 
read aAX* on sXarroy, x. r. X. The whole passage thereibi^ the 
latter part of which is well worthy the notice of opticians, will 
be> thus amended, in English as follows ; *< For all the horses 
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and cberioleera of die XSods arevgood : for ibft powers of all of 
Ihem are good, and emitted from beneficent .essences. But 
Plato wp^ -that those of othen are .mingled^ by otken meaning 
ours. For (trough the indefinite %rord i^herj he is accustomed 
to manifest what pertains to us. Not that our essence is min« 
gled with evily but that it is a less good, conformably to what we 
see takes place in light. For the Ught which is in the iun, i$ 
ligki it9elj\ and pure light: but you may say that the li^ht $f 
toe sun, which is %n the air, is a less light; not that it is nungled 
with its contrary [darkness,'] but that it is not such as the ligkt is 
which is in the heavens, nor, a fortiori, such as that which is in 
the sun itself. But you may say that the light, which is in sha^ 
dow, is now mingled with its contrary.*' From this passage it 
follows, that all the experiments, which can be made by us on 
]i^t, have nothing to do with the pure light of the sun, but with 
solar light mingled with air. P. 130. 1. 26* imiovca yog [4^t)j^] 
sptur^v Toi^ 4^\oif p>sTa rou oucciou isw, (ruj^axofry^u utrrepTO wav uara 
rrHf jKSivov iSion^ra. SKourro^ yap rm airtwv ieatv rou wamos fcas-fxAO 
ff-Dif irai mpf orifMAfiay naru njy fouroti i&orifra, xeu ov fMM^ 'n($ 
WC8MC <r!^a^paf' o /uttv i}Xio^ i^Xioiceos, o St Apr^s apuiuoi, xcu JopMwg 
M «Moi. Here, for raw MT$anf istov, I read ronr aoTpoMoy 6§tt», 
.which emendation is evidently necessary from what immediately 
follows : for the Sun, Mars, &c. are according to the Orphic 
and Platonic theology starry Gods. P. 130. 1. 9. from the 
bottom, impoppfiwa'a [jlsv ovv xm e^gx^f''^ '^9 tfsrojSoA)); woXKuuts 
maXe^eofH saurtpf iFa>uv, xai avarge^n tgri rag oixiag. Here, for 
srt rag ux^ug, 1 read nri ro^ 6txsMs antas. And then what Her^ 
meas says will be as follows in English : *' The soul therefore 
having suffered a downward fluxion of her wings, and beffinniBg 
to lose them, neverthel^s frequently recovers herself again, and 
recurs to her proper causes.'* P. 131. 1. 12. i^rssv, sri, jcoy pat^ 
vwSiSoNriy ij ip(i%i} r^ ampi^art, rourcov ra epavrtu aurji fUTmhetf/,fiaittL 
Here, for sem^y we must evidently read atntj, as is evident from 
what immediately follows : fyn^g yag eonm [jLtraiiiova'a, afynajf 
tn cRirov snunrifturAaroif, xoi yvcoo'ts)^ axrr^ jEftiraStSooo'di, %m tout 
suo-fi^rvetKy omywrMrr ttimi jxsarourflu. The same thing is abd 
asaefled by Proclus in Tins. p. dd&. viz. xoi 011739; ^k^iK 9 n^%^, 
waiimr^ ftm, w rtp <rmfMim f»g, muni issufrtf xrxsrtp ytyovoia, um 
jmnf fum hnsa {iMpi, sownyy is asnkwwara, um rov t onin}; aoey* ts 
f*iv ymf In^Toy, ssu |MraX0i)^ssi, to S§ wwpoVy tamairoo. tuu ro oXw 
ytyvsTM IfttifMe t»g ^triy ev JVb/xoi;, sk iwirov xat adavarov, xoi fospw 
jiou avoi^rou <rumiw. ovro; yaq fuo-ixo^dso-jDio;, davarog fis¥ scirt 
Ti}f aSavarcu ^cotf;, fy»9nona Bt too (yiyToti o-eofEMcro;. 

Again in p. 131. 1. 28. Heritieas explaining the following 
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words of Plato, Aiavarov i§, ovx ^ nfo^ Xoyou XiXoyuriim^onf, ob* 
senret: atoHtrw ii, ^mfi-t, Kryofuv {Jomv o« eoftpatmot, otitflyi a^ 

otiSff iwaiwfn iwif roMvrow oi voXXoi* «XXa v^( riMt^ nonr fiAo0^4^» 
»• r. X. Here, for Xtyoi V wf mg wfog tw$ Atanoff it is requisite 
to reed Xtyoi F «y otf impw cog wpog, x. r. X. And in the same 
page, 1. 12. from the bottom, in the words fiwKnmi yap mnpvxfL 
^^^v^ ^tt v/jipMta ettno»¥, usu ra ^grmsMCL ^mfiara ctvru i* trini- 
iiioniTiflc 9po9'tX^}M$i¥cu rtf (ro^jxari, xai fviSftuxfwu (I^e tvtMoBXf- 
twi) ffavnfy oMTfj njy ertfav $tg aufuw^iiptaviiff rov Cboou, it is neeei? 
sarj after the words mlAmxwm %mn^v to add ti|v 4^u;cV^# ^o 
omission which 1 wonder the learned editor did not notice. P. 
132. K 17* from the bottom. Hermeas in commenting on the 
words of Plato, ro St (tioy, xaXoy, <ro^y, ayoAw, observes, rmna 
ra tsM ttmpurm 8ia wctrrof row ovreov irs^uxorflt. But here, for 
Tft (sift, it appears to me to be requisite to read ra rgta. In the 
same page, 1. 3. from the bottom, tirfiS)} ow wtvg «nro rayalw^ 
wpouviv fxsiyo ro ^atg [\. e. ^g aAi]9ei«;], fisysi tri cnrtp i8f«y.xai 
tnrXoniriit. In thb passage, for xai onrXonTra, it is necessarj to 
read xar* MrXoniTa. For the good, or the ineffable principle of 
things, is according to Plato superessential, as is evident from 
the 6th book of his Republic, his Parmenides, and Sophists* 
And this is also the case with the light immediately proceeding 
from the good, which light is truth, though it is not so transcen* 
dently superessential as the good. This light therefore, says 
Hermeas, ** remains above idea according to simplicity :'' for 
idea ranks among beings, but truth in its highest subsistence is 
something more simple than being. P. 133. 1. 18. from the 
bottom, ZijnjTcoy ie w rouroi;, rig o Zeug, xoi rwig oi haH^xa fcoi. 
rtng fuv ouy rag ij3 <r^aipag rov xoo-ftoti i}xov(ray, n^y «nrX«in|, rag 
mtra TXayevjxfya;, ra^ 8. x. r. X. Here, after rag 8, it is necessary 
to add Tfloy irrwytiav. For then Hermeas will speak cooforma** 
bly to what is asserted by other Platonists, viz. that the woild 
consists of twelve spheres, i. e. the sphere of the fixed stars, the 
seven planetary spheres, and the spheres of the four elements, 
fire, air, water and earth. P. 135. h 8. iSionirf^ ow skti rurvf ey 
r^tg aoidfioig flnrojtujxoujXfyoi rag iSionjra^ §v ro^g 9foi^ 8io miroif xm 
avartitrrm, oioy §y rp f jSSojxi) ro a^avrov, ours ^wyf , ours ywporeu 
ff/38ofto^, SiO rp Adt^va aysiroi* ey Sii rep iooiatartp ro nXeioy, 8«o toi( 
«Xtrroi^ ieoig avuptorai. avoXuroi ' 8s sio-iy oi 8vo ovroi oi nw Xsyo/M* 

' These awoKvroi Oem are the same with the azonic gods of the Chal- 
|3e^ui8, conceriuDg whom see my Collectiop of Chaldean Qrade3 in No. 
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voi SooSf x«9 xoivoos triFegKoa-f^m ovri^, oi xai navret roy xoa-fjLOv. Here 
in the first place^ for ours yflw^ I read ours yup ywvot. In the 
next place, for roi^ akvTOts isois, it is evidently necessary from 
what almost immediately follows, to read rotg etvoXxnois ieo^s. 
And in the third place, in the words a^roAuroi Ss eio-iv ot iw ouroi 
01 vvv Xeyofteyoi SbSexa, for ot ivo, it is necessary to read ot teoi* 

T. 



CASPARl JACOBi CHRISTIANI REUVENS 

DISPUTATIO 

DB SIMULACRIS QUIBUSDAM TYMPANORUM PARTHENO- 
NIS AD TAYLOREM COMBIUM MUSKI BR1TANNIC1 AN- 
TIQUITATIBUS PRJEFECTUM. 

Part 1\.— -[Concluded from No. LF, p. 183.] 

Quop vero idem eyempla YiscpNTii^NA teniplorum ad 
Orientem conversorum repellere ten^at, nihil ^gere niihi videtur 
Erechtheum primo sumjt: in cujus sedificii compositi unura 
latus, si ab Occidente introitus fuerit, npn fuit prpfecto nisi 
transeundo per latus alterum, neque introitus externus ab Occi- 
dente fuit ullus: cujus rei testem etiam recentem, et certae iideiy 
habemus Wii.kinsium.' Deinde Theseum, utraque parte 
pervium comparat: mux templum Victoria airrepov, ad latus^ 
dextrum Propylaeorum, profecto a niericiie aut ab Occidente 
patuisse adlegat: et saceiium ad Ilissum fluvium, templum 
potius duplex yiueri, utrimque apertum, contepdit : de quibus 
videamus. 

Non negaverim equidem ulla templa Graecia? ab Occidente 
introitum babuisse : et, si non leq^pli, certe exempli ad manum 
sunt sacrorum septorum Pelopis, Olympian, quod diserte a 
Pausania tale fuissc memoratur,* et Diana? in insula Dclo 
cui similis positio ab Herodoto tribuiturj^ verum, primo 



xixii. of this Journal. See also the 6th book of Proclus On the Theo- 
logy of Plato. 

• In AiheniensibuSf sive Topography of Athens, p. 129.; et ia Walpole's 
Traveli in the Eastf p. 411. extr. 

* Paus, v. 13. §. 1. 

3 Herodoi, 1. iv. c. 35. extr. r4fiwo5 hoc fuissc, adparet ex cap. 84. 
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loco, amo prscipue Volkblii^ Hubschu' aliorum doctrU 
nam, ex renim huniananim natura petitam, Gnecos divem 
state, et pro diversa locorum, materise, alteriusve necessitatis 
ratione, diversissimis modis sdificia sacra et alia conatruxisse; 
turn vero, Parthenonem et exeropla proxime ad Panhenoneni 
facientia, templum Thesei Athenis, et Jovis, Oljmpise, ad 
Orientem conversa fuisse, contendo. Tenipli Victoriae ianipw 
dispositio a loci natura necessario pendebat; alteruiu Weberi 
argumentum de sacello ad Ilissum conjectura vaga est, et 
Chandleri diserto testimonio^ contraria. Ergo jami ad tem- 

Jlum Thesei et Parthenonem mentem advertamus^ et simul 
lEAKiAN A argumenta, a Webbro infeliciter soUicitatai defen- 
damns, et novis adeo confirmemus. 

Duae sunt pnecipuae Leakii argumentationes, quibus We- 
BERUS suas opponit, idque post impugnatam diligentiam 
CocKERELLii, viri nobis amicisslmi, quemque ego certe dili- 
gentia?, judicii, sagacitatis, atque bonae fidei laude defraudare 
noluerim. Primum de statua Jovis Poliei; cui dum se opponit 
Weber us, suspectam suam ipse reddit facultatem quaestionis 
ejus naturse enucleandae, cum ex male intellectis Pausanije 
verbis (i. 24. ^. S.) ojUroD 8s o-^io-iv tv rep vouo [scil. r^; *A6iipfii] 
SiFOviaieov JaliJLcov ior/v: templum rtov Sitovialao¥ fingit, quod 
Spudaonem nuncupat.^ Alterum de directione totius pompsB 
Panathenaicae in Zophoro Parthenonis, qu» Leakio^ quaeque 
omnibus satis indicare videtur, praecipuam templi fiaciem earn 
esse, ubi utrumque pompae caput concurrat^ cujua evidentia Tiro 
argumentationis dum iniringere conatur Weberus, non pom- 
pam, sed pompas praeparationem agnoscit, noo Deos in Orientali 
Zophoro sedentes, sed magistratus ; ^ caput pompas noo in 
Oneute, ubi duo ordines virginum caeterarumque peraonarum 
Goncurrunt, ubi vultus adeo hominura cemuntur, atque nbi artifex 



' VoLKEL de templo JovU Ofynyna^ p. S3. ; Hubsch de Gr^tcorkm Areki' 
tect. (Heidelb, 18S3. 4to.) Uterc^ue liber Germanice scriptus* 

^ In Ionia ArUiqiiUatiiut, qui hber inihi ad manum non est : sed citat 
WiLKiKS, Magna GraciOf p. viii. not. 1. Csterum duplex templum, 
.Msculapii et Latona^ Mantinese, memoratur a Paosania, viii. 9. pnnc 

3 Quern errorem taxavit et ipse editor. 

^ Obiter et is WcBEai error notandus est, quo absurdum censet 
*' Deos sedeutes fingi inter pompam sacrorum." vere, ad nostrum sen- 
sum ; non item ad consuetudinem veterum. Vid. verbi caussa, Amazo- 
num pugna, in vase apud Millin T. ii. PL S5. (Gaier, Mvthol. PI. 
cxxxvi. n. 499.) et cursus Pelopis et Hippodamiae in vase apudT Dubois 
Matsonneuve, Introduction^ &c. PI. xxx. ; et apud brGBiEAJcnii, Jlomi- 
nteuU Etruichi Serie v. Tav. 15. v 
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praecipuam dramaticae actionis partem Goilocavit,. sed in occi<' 
dente^ ubi una tantun> series juvenum^ ubi, si modo paullulum 
ex obliquo templum adspicias^ terga mera e^ abeuntes homines 
alioque properantes cernuntufy ubi omnia arguunt, finem actionis, 
non initium exhiberi, qusesitum ivit. Et, ne de directione pora- 
pse dicam, quam solam tractavit Leakius, quaeque et sola 
sufficiebaty crediderim Weberum nunquam vidisse continuam 
Zophori seriem quatenus quidem exstat. Potuissetne alioquin 
sic judicare? Estne credibile^ cum pars Orientalis Zophori ar* 
tificiose et ad vivum sit elaborata, et dense figuris stipata, Occi<r 
dentaKs contra multo rudioris sit artis^ majoraque multo spatia 
vacua relinquaty ea, quae maximam diligentiam indicent, servata 
esse ad exornandam partem posticam, cum anticae intiraa qua^ 
que sufficerentf £t ne quis in sola^ artificii praestantia, quae 
oculos falleFC possit, hoc situm esse opinetur^ omnes caussae, 
quae hue aliquid faciant, tarn in Parthenone, quam in Theseio, 
eodem concurrunt. Zophori Parthenonis pars Occidentalis fes- 
tinanter, ut videtur, elaborata, constat e laminis marmoreis ita 
sculptisy ut singula? singulas aut binas figuras integras capiant; 
Orientalis autem, et caeterae, series habent figuras suas in duabus 
saepe laminis divisas, ita ut corpus httmanum equinumve in una, 
brachium, pes aut caput ejusdem in proxinia laminft sit ex- 
sculpta. Ipse tu, doctissirae Combi, in Catalo^o Musei Bri^ 
tannici monuisti. Ad ociilum nihil est discriminis : laminarum 
juncturae olinn adparere non debuerunt. Verum, me quidera 
judice, haecce ratio tympani Orientalis meliorem figurarum dis- 
potitionem et altiorem artificie mentem indicant, cui impedir 
mento non fuit laminae mannoreae brevitas. — Clypeos et alia 
donaria in facie Orientali Parthenonis suspensa fuisse,^ omnes 
sibi persuadent testes oculati; in parte Occidentali alii nulla, 
alii multo pauciora eorumdem vestigia viderunt:^ in Tbesei aui«> 
tern templo solum tympanum Orientate simulacris fuit ornatum; 
solae metopae Orientates et quateniae proximae utriusque lateris 
aculptae fuerunt, caetera omnia plana manserunt.^ Haec omnia, 
si quid video, perspicue indicant, aut, data opera, exornatiorem 
fiiisse faciem Orientalem quam Occidentalem, tam Parthenonis^ 
quam templi Tbesei: aut, cum in Orieute inccepissent^.argen* 
tum aut tempus defecisse, ut oppositae parti aequati ratione ornar 
menta adderent. Utrum vero fuerit^ estne probabile vel consilio, 

' DoDWELLy Trovekj i. 341. sq.; Wilkivs, Athenient. p. 95.; et in Wal^ 
pole's Travcltf p. 411. not. *; Leake, Topography, p. 231. 
^ StuaIet;- Dodwell i Leaxc, p. 39S. 
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vel casu anticam faciem tarn male habitam foiste, ut postica 
omnia oroamenta servarentur ? Si quid autem valet, in aliia rebm, 
comparatio templi ejundem statis, Jovis, Oljmpiae, etiam bic 
valere potest. Quod quidero a Pausania describiUir inutii* 
tum a parte Orientali habens, si bene capio locum, a nemiae, 

?uod sciam, huic comparationi adhibitum. Pelopiufli scilicet, 
^elopis TCjxfyofy situm erat, secundum scriptorem ilium, too nm 
rov JAg xetra Si^jav r^^ ha-otov, icpli Svi/iw Bofiaf : quae ai vulgaii 
ratione vertas: ad dextram introitus templi Joru, ad sept&nr 
trionem, recte verteris^ et facile bine effeceris introitum tempt 
Jovis Orienti oppositum fuisse. In roemoriam enim bic revo* 
randa sunt, quas superius de templi Olympiaci utraque facie a 
Pausania observari, monui: diligenter eum, quod et bic sd- 
parety distinguere vahv et ^io4oSo/x9y^ ut de introitu postico cogi- 
tsre non possinms: porro si intellexisset tempU januam ipiom, 
ad septentrioneniy (ut ab Australi janua distingueret) coavenam, 
dicturum fuisse rij^ ivoiov r^^ x. r. A. aut r^^ wpig iw^uw Boji$a 

Csterorum fere templorum Graecorum in Europa, quonini 
rudera ad hodiernum diem sunt servata, ea fere conditio est, ut 
aut directio secundum coeli regiones non ampliua investigari 
possit, aut^ ut scriptis suis earn diserte iudicare omiserint etiam 
recentissimi exploratores. Vixdum tamen reperta sunt, in 
quibus Occidentalis introitus magis probabilisfieret«— WiLKiN- 
sius inplerisquetemplis Sicilies scalas observavit^ inunatantum 
parte, quam adeo partem anticam subinde nominal. Jam 
quamvis cceli directionem is non indicaverit, Oritniale tamea 
latus ab eo aichitecto anterius Tocari, valde credibile eat, quippe 
cujus perpetua doctrina est, Atheniensium templa ad Orientem 
introitum habuisse, et vero etiam templa Graecorum universe 
accedere ad exemplar templi Salomon is, ad Orientem coo* 
versi.^ Si hoc igitur sibi voluit de templis Siculis, confirmatur 
ejus ratio exemplo templi Olympise in quo PAUSANiAa scalas 



' Mirari subit, a nemine illorum, qui templum vel e Pat7Sakia de- 
scriptione restituerunt, Volkelio, Siebemreesio, Quatremeeio, vel 
ejus rudera viderunt, Chahdlero, Gellio (iti Jppendice MagruB Grdtdm 
WiLKiNSiANiE) DoDWELLO, PouQUEviLLio, templi dlfectioneni, quantum 
equidem vidi, indicatanrt esse. Quo magis gaudeo, in tabulis Bartholo- 
MiEi Itinerario Anacharddeo adjunctis, positionem eandem esse notatam, 
quam ego ex PausaniJe verbis mihi animo inforftiaVl; ¥ive ttlQd IpBl 
JDARTiioLOMfo, slve tabularum Geographicarum auctori, Barbie du So- 
cage, sive Fauvelio, alrincTQ investigator!, cujus ilia manuscriptis usu9 
est, debeatur. Vid. Arudytt critique des cartes, p. xv, ed. It6$* 

* In Proa-mio Deseriptionis Magna Gracia, 
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non in opisdiodoino, sed in voua^ id e»t^ in parte antica memorat,' 
adeoque verisiipiliter in crassitie parietis anteriorJs, prout in 
tempiis Siculis acalae in alterutro pariete sunt inclusae. Quas 
quidem interpEetatio verborum Wilkinsu etsi conjectura quo* 
dammodo nitatur, aliquid tamen probabilitatis habere mifai vide- 
tur. Unica tamen exceptio in Siculis tempiis videtur esse in 
templo Jovis Olympii Agrigentino: cui Occidentalem introitum 
tribuit Klbnzius, nuperximus descriptor* Exceptionem banc 
facile ferimuSy quippe non omnia omnino Grsciae templa ad 
Orientem fuis^e inversa ipsis nobis verisimile fuit. Verum- 
tamen exceptionem banc noudum firmis argumentis stabilitam 
nos censere^ jam supra ostendimus.^ 

Templum in Italia unicum, unde aiixilium sperare possimus, 
Posidoniae nempe^ liexastyium minus^ diversas hafa^et fades duas, 
quarum una cepte antica, altera certe pnstica potest vocari. 
Verum in illius caeteroruinque directione ita dtfferunt auctores, 
ut cum icbnographise^ Winckelmanniano et Wilkins- 
I A NO operi additse, cuncta templa ab Oriente ad Occidentem, 
aut contra, sita esse indicent. Major in PiBsti Ruderibus 
(Anglice descriptis) a Septentrione ad Meridiem, nut contra, 
eadem dirigat. Utrumvis rectum sit, nemo ad Occidentem 
introitum collocavit: siquidem Major faciem anticam ad 
Meridiem, Wilkin si us vero' ad Orientem posuit. 

De templo Cereris Eleusiniae etiam post Fouchbrotii ich- 
nograpbiam nihil constat.^ Templa tandem, quorum detectorum 
et descriptorum laus amico niaxime uostro Cockrrbllio de- 
betur, Apoiiinis Phigalense, et Jovis in ^gina inter se diversa 
sunt. Prius praecipuam faciem ad septentrionem, lateralenfi 
vero introitum habebat ad Orientem;^ templum vero Jovis 
indubitatamrursus frontem ad Orientem.^ 

Quum itaque horum exemplorum unum tantuni nobis adver- 
sari videtur, pleraque vero, et maxime adposita, nobiscum 
faciant, sententia de Parthenonis fronte etiam exemplis multum 
confirmata esse dicenda est. Sed plus etiam lucis uni versa 



^ V. 10. extr. * Vid. sup. No. Iv. p. 180. 

3 MagM Gracia, p. 65. lio. 11. 

^ Qus inserta est Sancto Crucii libro, Myitires du Paganisme, ed. 
Sylv. de Sacy {Paris, 1817. « vol. 8.) T. i. 

' Sic CocKSRELLius ID MuMci BrUanruct MamwrtbuSj Parte iv. Tab. 
ult.: et similiter in Germanica descriptione qua&prodiit a. 1816. (Vimarut. 
4.) pag. 7. col. 1. extr. 

6 Idem in Quarterly Journal of Liter. Science and Arts, Land, 1819. 
N. XII. p. dS7.; cf. C. O. Mi)LL£R in /E^^ineticiM, p. 109. 
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qusftio de Parthenone respectu PropylsRorani accipere nobis 
▼idetur ex alio exemplo templi De» Sjri«, Hierapoii ad 
Euphratem^ cujus templi, in colle, media urbe siti, Propylan 
Septentrionenif introitus autem in fronte, Orientem spectabat/ 
idque, ut conjicere licet, propter eandem causam, qua? Athenii 
rectum aditum impediebat, naturalia scilicet coUis illius praeci- 
pitia. 

Si Webbkianam frontis templi conversionem tuo, vir 
eruditisvime, judicio refutasse videbor, jam nihil causae erit, cur 
ipsius explicaiioni tyropanorum, quae indidem pendet, diutius 
immorer : nisi ut duo argumenta, quae mihi nimis infimim videao- 
tur, verbulo notem. Et alterum quidem, ut uniuscujusqoe 
judicio permittendum videatur, ita meo maximopere repugnat. 
Tu, vif amice, qui in egregia Parthenonis opera quotidie intueris, 
quid sentiasi scire velim. Ait Weber us, in Occidentali tym- 
pano omnes actsones, status, situs personarum, conturbationem 
et vehementes animorum motus indicare; hie adeo exhiberi 
Minerva Neptunique litem; contra iu Oriental! omnes tranquillos 
in placida contemplatione versari^ adeoque illic apectari recens 
natam Minervam.-^Ego vero censeo, in ejusmodi dramadca 
compositione veterum, personas, qua; secundas tertiasque partes 
agerent, vix ullos animi motus, nedum tam vehementes pnesertin 
aetate Phidiaca, expressisse, et sola eorum pnesentia artificis 
mentem significari. — Alterum est, quod in Occidentali tjmpano 
fingit, non Erechtheum modo, sed etiam Cererem aurigationis 
artem a Minerva accipere. De Erechtheo quidem e Mythologia 
satis notum. De altera persona curru vecta, — ae ea repetaro, 
quae contra similem Leakii doctrinam disputavi, — Cererem a 
Minerva banc artem doctam fuisse, nuUo v^tuistatis teatimoiHo 
mihi quidem videtur probari, et valde vereor, ne auctor fabulasr 
de Minerva cum Erechtheo, et de Cerere cum Triptolemo 
inter se confundat. 

Dissentientium a Viscsontiana explicatione maximum auc- 
toritatis pondus trahere videtur Wilkinsius, Cantabrigiensis, 
qui comparato vase Clarkiano, Athenis reperto, novam 
tympani Occidentalis tentavit explicationem ; coilato autem 
signo uno ex Zophoro monumenti Choragici Lysicratis, Thesei 
vulgo dictum simulacrum in tympano Oriental! alio nomine 
nuncupavit. Cujus cum dissertatione mea ipsius nova de 
quibusdam opinio, saltern ex parte, fulciatur ; primum, quid iu 
ilia mihi non probetur, et quare, indicandum erit. 



I LuciANUs dM Veu Syria, c. SB. pr.; 39. extr. 
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Egregium sane est vasculum, quod et apud Domiimm £. D. 
Clarke, nunc, proh dolor, vivis ereptum, meis me oculis 
vidisse, impense gaudeo: idemque cum celebrato Burgonii 
et cum melioribus Dodwelli, vestratum civium, et cum 
Musei Lugduno Batavi nuperis quibusdam accessionibus, de 
palma contendens. Verum ego primum Leakio assentiens 
Neptuni litem cum Minerva ejus vasis argumentum esse prima- 
rium, nondum concesserim; et praeterea, ut recte judicetur de 
vase, argumentum operculi quomodo cum eo conjunctum fuerit, 
prius exploratum esse velim. In eo siquidem operculo, teste 
exemplar! barum inscriptionum, quod typis.excudendum curavit, 
mecumque communicavit Clarkius, exstabant voces EPMHS 
JAIMHN, Sed etiam si lis Minervae fuerit primarium argumen- 
tum, constat veteres artifices longe saepius exemplaria celebriorum 
decessorum suorum, in una aut altera persona, positione, aliove 
iigmento, imitatos esse, quam ut universum aliquod argumentum 
imitatione exprimerent: ut adeo totius tympani Occidentaiis 
Parthenonis argumentum hie redditum esse, nequaquam exspec- 
tare possimus. 

Hsec in genere. Proprium autem, sed et praecipuum, in quo 
a WiLKiNSio dissentire . cogor, iilud est, quod juveneui esse 
censet ipsum scilicet Apollinemj qui in vasis pictura jipolliuis 
curru vebitur, ejusque vestem adolescentibus convenire quas 
alioquin puellaris videatur, atque hinc efficere conatur, in 
tympano Parthenonis laudato bigis, juxta Minervam, vehi Apol- 
linem. Quae quidem res sic se habet. Nota et mihi sunt duo 
exempla vasorum pictorum, in quibus juvenis, puellari fere more 
tunicatus, adpareat: alterum est baud dubii Thesei;^ alterum 
incertum, Apollinisne, an Aurora in quadrigis:^ quorum vasorum 
primum nunc iterum inspiciendi nulla mihi est copia. Verum 
cum et alia adsint duo exempla, ubi indubitata tingatur Aurora^ 
quadrigis vecta, vasis Canusini nempe,^ ubi ipsa et Apollo, 
singulis suis vecti quadrigis compareant, et vasis alterius, ubi 
sola Aurora pari ratione vehatur;^ in utramque partem dispu« 
tantibus aequalia adsunt argumeuta, nisi forte, quod in vase 



' MiLLiKGEN, Vatit PeintSf n. 18. Gonf. forte etiam vir barbatus in 
quadrigis apud Millin, Va»est 1\ ii. Tab. lx. 

^ MiLLiK, Vases Grecs^ T. ii. PI. 49. {Gulerxe Mythol. Fl. lx. n. 234.) 

' MiLLiN, Tomhcaux de CanasUf PI. v.; et apud Creuzer SafmhoUk, 
Tab. XLiv. 

^ Uepetita hsec pictura in Millin, Galerie Mythol. Tab. xxx. n. 93.; et 
IIiRT Bilderbuch, ii Fascic. in fronte et \u 132.: credo ex Millik, Vases 
Grecs, i. PI. 15. 
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Clarkiano oyii AxoXXmog uon adscriptunis fuiatet artifex, ted 
Ain}JuoVf si Jpollinem ipsum, stio curru vectan»y aignifican 
voliiisset. Invictum certe nullum est argumentuni^ quo quit 
probaverity in tjmpano Parthenonis Occidenttli, juxta Miner^ 
vam, ApoWnem bigis vehi, eo^ue etiam winus, quod bujui 
simulacri tunica multo laxius fluitet, quani io iia mofHimentis, 
ubi juvenes aut aurigae videantur occurrere tunicati. Jam vero, 
si neque in genere probabile sit, argumentum vaaculi Clark- 
lANi fuisse accuratam iteratio;iem tympani Occideotalia, neque 
proprie, illas tympani bigas, adeo conspicuas, Apollinis ease; 
Gomiat tota Wilkinsiana interpretation neceaae eat. 

Orientalia porro tympani Theseum, sive ifercti/em a Visgom- 
TIG sic nuncupatum, idem vir eruditus comparat cuiti Baccho 
vicini monumenti Lysicratei Athenis quocum aitua fere coDve« 
niat : adeoque et in Parthenonis tympano Bacchum ilium juve< 
nem esse, docet, qui proxime jacet quadrigia e mari aurgen- 
tibus. 

Et nunc quidem^ cum apparere incipit, quid ex nova inter- 
pretatione, quam ego mihi proposui ad artium epochaa bene 
apstimandas consequi possit, nunc ego meis maximopere viribus 
diffidere cogor. Theseus quando nominatur hoc aioiulacruniy 
consequitur illud mollius humanaque natura sublimiuSy quod 
corpora quasi ambrosia et nectare reprassentet nutrita^ quod in 
JipoUine Vaticano miramur, in Thesei imagine bac fingenda, 
adeoque, state Phidiaca, in simulacris heroum, nondum recep- 
tum fuisse. Quae quidem naturae verae et quotidianae imitat^ 
si Bacchus idem simulacrum vocetur, juvenia alioqui delicatisai* 
nius, majus etiam signabit inter Phidiacam aetatem et subae- 
quentia tempora discrimcn. 

Ex sola positione simulacrorum interpretationem ducere velle^ 
idque magis etiam si cum monumentis minimi moduli comparatio 
instituatur, periculosum esse, ipsa res, credo, dudum docuit. 
Sic itaquecum Wilkin sius simulacri illius situm cum Baccho 
comparet, tu, vir eruditissime, in subsidium vocavisti Croto* 
niensium nummos, ubi Hercules: alius anaglypheo, credo, 
Oxoniensem, ubi idem Hercules eodem situ sit fictus: et tu 
quidem argumenta hinc pro Theseo duxisti, qui Herciilis aoleat 
esse imitator. Vestris. singulorum ^rgumentis, si, quod mihi 
videtur, par pondus insit, in neutram partem aequilibrium incli- 
nabit, neque quidquam adeo confectum esse, dicamus, necesse 
erit. Trunco Vaticano Herculis interpretando, quot, Dii booi, 
simulacrorum status et situs adhibiti sunt ! £t ne de tam mutilato 
fragmento loquamur^ egregiae imagini colosseae marmbreae Musei 
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Dresdensis, (quas olim vel Agrippina vel Niobe* nominata fuit) 
duse nuper^ ^eqiio successii, comparatse sutit siinulacrorum posi- 
tiones: Eurapa in mimmis Gort^nensibus * et Ariadnes^ in 
musivo Salzburgensi : ita ut inter utrunique iiomen vacillare 
debeat interpret. Ut igitar eo redeam, unde incepit universa 
haecce disputatio ; unius ego vi argumenti de statuis Parthenonis 
nihil concludere voluerim ; pUtres caossse si concurrant, eaeque 
lion quaesita?, sed sponte se obfereiUes, de uno vel duobus simul-r 
acris conjecturam facere audebo^ de reliquis judicium cohibebo. . 
In egregio ilio vase Clarkiano, ante ApolUnis quadrigas 
stans adparet Padi, forniosus juvenis, pedibus homanis, non 
caprinis^ pdlem gerens Ijncis aut patUherae, et manu sublata 
oculis umbram facienS| quo clarius in longinquum videat. Hoc 
est prospicere, awca-xonsunVf Pani et Satyris, montium camporuni* 
que incolis^ propriuui: quo gesta eos apud veteres saepissime 
fictos esse, constat.^ Quod quidem (ut obiter dicamus) validum 
sit argumentum adversus Wilkinsti sententiam^ qui in Occi- 
dentaii tympano, juxta bigas^ quas perperam Apollini tribuit, 
Panem stare censet : quandoquidem illud simulacrum non prO'- 
spicit, sed respicit, et respiciendo adeo novae explicationis nobis 
fundamentum praebebit. Verum, ut in viam redeamus^ proba* 
bilis valde est sententia Viscontia^a^ aut huic proxima 
Welckeriana, in Orientalis tympani angulo altero. Soils 
quadrigas^ ex aequore surgentesi in alteroy Luriid sive bigas, 
sive equum singularemi esse effictum, quam quidem s6i)tentiam 
confirmat comparatio basis throni Jovis Olympiae, in cujus 
baseos fronte (sic enim mihi^ contra QuatremeriuMi inter- 
pretandum videtur)^ ab una parte Sol curru vectus, ab altera. 



■ Edita in Bekkeri AugmteOf Tab, xvii; in Lipsii Germanica deicrip~ 
tione illiiis Miisei, in fronte, et alibi. 

^ Sic DocENius in Artium Diario (Kumtblatt) a. 1823. N. 4^5. secun- 
dum nummos Musei Britannicif T&h, 8. n. 10. 

3 Ita BoTTiGEKUs in AmaUhea sua T. i. Praf* p. xxxv. not. *• secundum 
Musivum illud opuSi ouod exhibuit Ckeuzbrus iSymto/iA:. Tab. lv. n. 1. 

^ Vid. Heynius in Vmertationibus AtUiquariis {Antiquarische Aufi'dtze) 
T. J I. p. 65. Eodeni gesUi in Romanis monumentis Hercula stat in 
triviis: apud Millin, Gal, Mythol, n. 475, 476. Tab. cxxvii. et lxxxi. 
quod et munuit versionis Germanics procurator, Toelkekius. 

^ Si enim uno tenore verba Pausanije, v. ii. §. S* leges, qus desinunt 
in koHl 11^ — wphs rf ir^pari, et conferas cum descriptione tympani anterioris 
templi ipsius c. 10. §. S. n(As atfrf ik KardKtirai rf wdpteri KJsMws — ; vix 
video, quomodo aliter capi pussint, nisi de una carUimui serie: ita ut 
latera rmda manserint. Nee profecto sine caussa architectoniea; nam 
parietes, sive septa (ifii/uira, rpitwov Totxwv) quae thronum et omnia ambi- 
bant| sola facie anteriori erant piano colore coeruleo illita : latera iiguris 
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Luna, equo singular! iiitidens, visebatur. Jam Solis et ^poOh 
nit currus quaiiivis a quibusdam artificibus dUtinguerenUir, ut ib 
tympaiio tenipli Delpbici,' ubi praeter Dianain et Apollinem 
exbibitus erat Solis occastis; tamen etiam ab aliis, et aiitiquituSi 
Gonfusos fuissey perspicue bodie demonstrat vas Clarkiamum, 
inscriptis juxta currum litteris o;^ A%9hXMog. Itaque ego 
ceiiseo, simulacrum illud praestans, omnium, quse ex Partbenoue 
supersunt, minime mutilatum, quod proxime Solis qiiodripi 
jacuit, Pan EM esse. Idonea videtur fuisse cftusua (quamque 
miror a Wilkinsio, Atbeniensis antiquitatis investigatore 
aurim^ iioo animadversum fuisse) coDJungendi Panis com 
ApoUine, tam in vase Clarkiano quam in Parlhenonis tym- 
pano, quod illi nempe Dii, nescio quanam antiqua ex religioue* 
una coierentur Athenis^ et in ipsa quidem Acropoli. Namque 
nota est in ipsa rupe^ caverna ApoUinis et Panis,^ Pan pelle 
Ijrucis, aut pantberse munitus, ut Faunus, Satyrique, solituni est 
ligmentum,^ et in vase laudato sic occurrit : et JEg^pan^ pedibus 
caprinis sic in villa Burghesia/ et in anaglypbe villae Alban«:^ 
et valde credibile est, si melius inter Panes, Faunos et Satyros 
distinguere novissemus, multos eorum, quos nunc Faunos voca- 
mus, Pan€$ fore, panlberiua aut lyncea pelle instructos. Neque 
enim in solis Arcadiae nummis^ Panem nunc habemus Integra 



heroum variegata erant : ut cavisse videatur artifex, ne, tam in fronte, 
quam a lateribus, adspectus parietis picti noceret anaglypbis baseos, aut 
harum anaglypbarum adspectus, vicissim, picturis. Contra Quatbeme- 
Bius (in Jwe suu Ofj/mpio, Gallice descriptor p. 301. sqq.) basin a tribus 
lateribus hisce figuris circuiiidat; ir4pas vero comparat cum Paus« hi. 18. 
§, 8. ubi et serio inquiri meretur, an non mea praestet interpretatio. Ciete- 
rum idem vir ingeniosus, et egregius artifex, alibi quoque in Pausanije 
verbis Graecis inierpretandis mmus felix mihi esse videtur. Sic Cypseli 
arcam, quam is quadratam facit, ego rotundam censeo, quinquc seriebus 
figurarum, alia bupra aliam, distinctam. Le^e modo 1. v. c. 17« 18, 19. 
*hf^<nUv<f tk iwaoTHoiruffOeu Hdro^w, roffdSe iw\ rqs \dpvaKos i iro^an^ wapix^^ X"^ 
— 1^5 X^^P^ '^ ^'^ "i^ f^vaiu rris Scvr^pos 4^ itpurrtp&v fUv yiyyotro tof ^ ifx^ 
r^s ircpu^v* — rdrafra S^ M r$ \dpvaiu i^ hpurrepas w^pcUiTi' — 4 ^ iuntrdirm 
xApa — . Cur nulla /ron^is, laterum^ opercuU mentio ; verum pro iis tantum 
<ib infimo incipere^ et a sinistra ad dextram circumire monemur? £t saue 
dispositionem figurarum per zonas plurima vasa picta nubis ubferunt. 

* Paus. X. 19. §. S. 

^ Vel quia luetdus, vel quia nature pater uterque Deus. Prior conjec- 
tura est C. O. MiJLLERi in Minerv, Poliad- sacr. p. 5; altera Mjllini 
Magar. Encycl, 1809. T. vi. p. 125. ex Orphei Hymno z. 

3 Pausak. 1. S8. ^. 4. ^ Cf. IIiRT BUderbuchy p. 16S. 

^ ViscoNTi ViUa Barghese Portico, N. 1. 

^ ZoEGA Bassirilievi, n. lxxxv. hq. 

^ Notissimis ex Itinerario AnacharsidiSf Tab. ult. Alise imagines, pa- 
ratu facileSf adsunt in Millik, Gal, My thai. Tab. lx. n. 280; Miokxct 
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forma humana: adest hodie etiam esemplum vasis Clark i an r, 
et utrumque indubitatuaiy turn propter adscripta iiomina, in 
altero Pants, in altero Olympi montis^ turn propter syringem, 
quae^ in numO| ipsi tributa est. Neque spernendum est argu- 
mentum^ a situ Dei sedentis ductum, qui in illis numis adeo 
similis est simulacro Partbenonis (nisi quod hoc propter angus* 
tiam tynipaniy paullo magis est resupinatuoi) ut multis vel hie 
situs argumentum satis idoneum comparationi videri possit* 

Jam cum non semper eveniat, ut in explicatione, quamvis 
facili et probabili, omnia eadem facilitate consequantur, hie 
tamen id locum habere mihi persuadeo^ cum dextrum brachium^ 
manusque, de cujus motu ut phirimum quaeri et investigari solet, 
pedum, Pani proprium tenuisse videatur, idque vel erectum, 
juxta femur, ita ut manus ei incumberet, vel dextrp impositum 
humero, quippe quaruni positionum utraque' in Arcadum num* 
mis laudatis, frequenter conspiciatur : — cum praeterea foramina 
ilia angustiora, et rasurae,.quae in capite, praecipue circa sinciput 
et tempora utraque, inservire potuennt contid hispida et cornibus 
ex are adglutinandis, prout Minervae caput, quod in vestro 
Museo adhuc servatur,^ oculos habuit ex alia materia quo evi- 
dentiora essent symbola cuique Deo peculiaria ; cumque eximia 
ilia praestantis simulacri torositas adprime ad agrestem Deum 
feciat^ et in laudatis i\rcadum nummis, quamvis parvae molis, 
valde sit conspicua, 

Et hactenus qiiidem de tympano Orientali. Jam in Occi- 
dentali Minerva litem cum Neptuno cum ipse agnoscerem, 
cumque compararem currui juxta Minervam collocato, patris 
Deorum nuntios, ad mortalium habitationes^ Iridem et Mer* 
curium^ prout quidem in vasibus pictis comparere soleut ; tem- 
perare mihi non potui, quin Iridis has esse big as et juxta eas 
currentem Mercurium mihi animo effingerem. Vide mihi, 
amicissime Combi, quara apte omnia congruant in Herculis 
apotheosi, et in funere Astyanactis, vasorum quae edidit MiL- 
LiNUS.^ Vehitur Iris in utroque loco a mortalium regionibus 
ad sedes coelestes : respicii non prospicit,* ut modo nionebamus, 
Mercurius ad Iridem, dextro bracbio protenso, quo caduceuni 
tenuerit ; ipse adspectus docet currentis esse imaginem; et ipsum 
quidem foramen, quod in simulacri marmorei fragmento, quod 



MidaUL Grecgttes, PI. lxxiii. n. 6. et prsclara solertia in Dv Mbrsam 
Numiimatique du Voyage d* AnachartiSf T. ji. PI. 43. 

< Teste Du Mersamio 1.1. ^ Caial. Mui.BrUunru ConcLxv. n. 118. 

3 Vatet Feints, T. ii. PI. 18, 37. {Gal, Mythol. d. 462. Tab. csxi|i. et 
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penes ¥08 est^ humero^ supra claviculam reperiri rooneUir/ tail 
accurato convenit ad locum fibulae, quo Merctirii ehlansnfs coIB- 
gatur, prsecipue in priori ▼ate, ut quidquam sinDiliua non facik 
comparari possit. Et quamquam suo quoque curru Minervaa 
vehi^ Graeci interdum finxerunt, quod perperam m Wilkinsio 
negatum est, cum jam ante aliquot annos complura hac de re 
testimonia collegisset BbcKiua,* magis tamen probabile est, 
Iridem in Parthenone adesse, quam otiosam aliquam ^ffhxw: 
ad quam rem, praeter notabilia aliorum vaaonim exempla, qeft 
notavimus, etiam alia caussa concurrit. Valde eniai congniani 
est decori vetustatis, ut, pro Jove, hoc in tympano fingereut 
Jovis uuntios ; primariae etenim argumenti peraonae caeleris pro- 
ceriores fingi debebant, quo magis animus spectantiutn ad ipsas 
adverteretur : patri vero Deorum, quern fratre filiaque minorem 
fingi baud decebat, in angustioribus tympani angulia, sic nuDai 
relinquebatur locus. Itaque cum certamen in ipsa hmc Acropoli 
locum babuerit, Jovis nuntios finxerunt, qui Minervam indidem 
in sedes coelestium reducerent. Et sic quidem Leakiana 
objectio contra argumentum tympani occidentalism quam de 
industria huic loco servavimus, nnllas Ate esse Jot?tspiir/es' fiKJl- 
lime solvitur. Denique cum Minervam Iridis maneant bigsey 
suuro quoque vehiculum Neptuno adfuisse, valde mihi fit pro- 
babile, et revera habitu currum regentis sedet Amphitrite, fm 
alia sit Dea marina ; et Mercurio alterius lateris simillima est 
vicina Amphitritc^ nympha marina (Cymo, juxta Wilkinsium) 
quippe quae, maxinie in majori Carreji pictura^ baud dubie 
currere videatur : quaeque adeo ad latus currus marini collocata 
fuerit. 

Quae cum omnia jam animo concepissem, ecce plurium etiam 
se obferunt simulacrorum interpretamenta, quibus minus quidem 
ponderis inesse ipse censuerim, nee tamen ejusmodi esse, ut sine 
ulteriori examine reiici debeant. Vas Atbeniense cum Fenerem, 
Amorem et Suadeiam obferat, cumque eaedem in sa^pius citata 
basi throni Jovis Oiympias sculptae fuerint ; in alterutro bprum 
tympanorum quoque non defuisse non est improbabile* Quibus 
adeo nulla melius credo convenire simulacra, quam quae jam 
W 1 LK I N s I u s iisdem nominibus insignivit. Verum aic concidat, 
necesse est, Viscontii conjectura, qua proxima simulacra, 
quae Athenis hodieque restant, (Sponii Hadrianum cum Sa- 
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bina) Fukanum esse feceratcum Vtrurt; banc quidem propter 
exsertam akeram papillam ; Vulcanum vero propter pileum. 
EnimtBro el pileo isto nihil incertius est, salteoi in tabula 
Stuartiana' cujus ViscoNTiUs auctoritate nititur^ ita ut 
etiam galeam inde effecerit Wilkinsius;^ et exsertam babent 
altemtram papillam plura setatis Romans simulacra, in quibus 
est etiam Hygiea pars nobilis sjrmplegmatis in Museo Pio Cle- 
mentino,) quod antiquioris forte operis est exemplum. Jam 
cum eadem Ht/giea illic plane siuiili modo M$culami bumero 
manom imponat^ quo ilia Pseudo-Sabina Hadrtano, atque 
prteterea in JE^culapii capite, certe in aliis bene multis exemplis, 
pannus 8itconvolutus($fjfaTgioy),^ unde facile Stuaetii artifex, 
vel pilei vet galese orani aliquam efficere potuit, et imago Pseudo- 
Fuicani prorsus tanquam JSsculapius pallio suo sit sen^iamictus, 
suspicari credidi licere, Sabinam cum Hadriano, sive Fenerem 
cum FulcanOj revera esse Xsculapium cum Hygiea. 

Atque sic quidem, vir ornatissime, decurso, quod mibi pror- 
posueram, spatio, quid ausus, quid aggressus sim, qui a Vis* 
CON TIG, qui a te in quibusdem rebus dissenserim, qui doctorum 
virorum Leakii, Wsberi, Wilkinsii, Quatremerii 
opiniones meo judicio subjecerim, qui novas proposuerim, qua* 
rum in historia artificii antiqui praecipua quasdam vis esse possit ; 
anxius ipse mecum reputo, et vereor ne ulterius, quam juvenem 
deceat, sim progressus. Sed cum, ut repetere amo, non qiiae- 
sita, sed sponte oblata haec sint, neque ponderanti mibi graves 
objectiones adversus eadem in mentem venerint, communicanda 
Tecum duxi, a quo pleniorem, doctiorem, castigatiorem monu- 
mentorum, quae ad Parthenonem spectant, editionem omnes 
avide exspectamus. Quo quidem animo tu nostra accipiens, 
non adrogantis* sed liberius, ut ab ipso dissentias, et jactata 
refutes, excitantis amici, et muneris quodammodo socii, dispu« 
tatiunculam esse censeto* Tu vero, qua es diligentia, etiam me 
tacente, videbis, quantopere desideretur accuratior locorum 
indicatio, quibus quodque fragmentum sit iuventum, et de- 
scriptio eorum, quae adhuc Athenis restent. Hamiltoni, 
Britannorum nunc ad Neapolitanos legati, anonyma scriptio de 
Elginii Comitis laboribus bac parte perquam est obscura,^ neque 
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Elgin lus ulltf suorum artificum aut operarum bac de re indicit 
vobiscutu commumcavit. Incertum est ergO| utrum fragtnenU 
equi alterius e bigis tympaiii Occidentalis adbuc, ut, ante aliquot 
aonos. Fa u VELIO auctore ferebatiir, in Acropoleoa niuro sbt 
insdificata:' caput Vulcanic (prout Viscontius nominabat) 
pervenit in Do d w e l li manuSy^ sed in novi domini potestate non 
est ; caput denique ^e/zem, qus duo simulacra bodieque sunt 
in tynipano occidentali, ab aiiis decidisse,' ab aliis adbuc suo 
superesse trunco^ narratur. 

Quibus omnibus questionibus cum enodandis nemo majores, 
quam tu^ vir oniatissime, opportunitates habeat, qui in taonim 
civium peregrinandi ardore^ qui in regni, in quo natus es, 
potentia maritima^ egregia buic rei praesidia inveniaa ; quod reli* 
quum est, felicem docti laboris successum, prospera cum cor- 
poris valetudine ex animo adprecatus^ me quoque ut amare 
pergas etiam atque etiam rogo. Vale. 

C. J. C. REUVENS. 

Scribebam Lugduui B atavorum 

meNse Auguito^ ciaiocccxxiii. 
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NOTTICE OF 

Jewish^ Oriental^ and Classical Antiquities ; containing 
Illustrations of the Scriptures and Classical Records^ 
from Oriental sources. By the Rev. Daniel 
Guilford Wait, LL. B. F. A. S. Rector of 
BtagdoHf Somerset ; and of St. John^s Coll. Camb. 
Octavo. I2s. Cambridge. 1823. 



From various articles contributed by Mr. Wait, and pub- 
lished in different numbers of this Journal, our readera uiust 
already be well acquainted with that gentleman's ingenuity, 
extensive erudition, and multifarious acquirements in languages ; 
qualifications most essentially necessary to those who undertake 
a work of such difficulty and magnitude as this which we 
announce, and of which the nature and object are sufficiently 
explained in its title above given. But as such a task could not 
possibly be accomplished within the narrow compass of one 
octavo volume, our author avows his intention of continuing it 
through successive portions ; each, however, being, with respect 
to matter, independent of any other. This firbt part contains 
general parallels, illustrating from Eastern writings many points 
of biblical and classical antiquity, and a demonstration of the 
coincidence subsisting between those different departments of 
study. In the subsequent volumes will be comprised disquisi- 
tions on detached subjects, and an examination of those Greek 
authors, who have left any information respecting the history and 
customs of eastern nations. In his preface (p. ii.), Mr. W. 
rejects the opinion entertained by some, that Hebrew was a 
divine language, spoken in Paradise, and taught to Adam by 
angels ; he does not think that Greek and Latin names shouM, 
in general, be derived from it ; those who, like Bryant, suppose 
it antecedent to the confusion at Babel, and devise means for 
its preservation after that event, have attended, says Mr* W., 
more to fancy than to truth : from the phraseology of Genesis 
xi., he believes that whatever language was spoken before the 
confusion, ceased altogether to exist after that catastrophe ; or 
was so changed and so perfectly ** confounded,'^ that it became 
unintelligible to those who had formerly spoken it. From the 
Mosaic words, he therefore concludes, that the confusion which 
befel one part of the humau race, happened also to every other. 
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^' We lAquire not/' adds he, '' by what method this circumstanco 
was effected, but merely insist on the obvious signification of 
the biblical narrative/' (P. iii.) Moses does not particularly 
designate any one of the three great families, to the exclusion of 

the other two : his words Y^Mil /J refer absolutely to all the 
earth ; and whether we translate them with Bryant, '' every 
province or region/* or adopt the received version, the argument 
continues good. We must not imagine that 11912^ merely relates 
to the pronunciation, 

Because, if that alooe was confoundedy the primitive tongue remained 
unchanged, and we are still at a loss to account for the variety of tongues 
which prevailed in the earlier times. A difiereace of pronunciation 
would not be admitted as a fair reason to be assigned for the discrepanoy 
between the cognate Chaldee, or Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew : 
the distinction of languages must, therefore, be traced to some other 
cause ; and if we object to the received sense of the Mosaic history, we 
shall find it difficult to produce one on wliich we can depend. (P. iv.) 

But our. author thinks that the assertion in Joshua xxiv^ 2, 
is sufficient to resolve the question. 

At all events (adds he) the Hebrew cannot exhibit as good a title 
to priority as the ancient Cbaldee. Abraham's original residence was in 
Chaldaea — the term i^l^yTT. or the descendant of Eber, was first applied 

to km; and when be removed from thence, we find that many of his 
household were foreigners ; is it contrary, then, to probability, to con- 
jecture that the language spoken in his family in process of time was 
styled Jlfn^Sfn — l&hroDy or that of the ducendant qfEher^ in contradis- 
tinction to the unmixed tongue that was in use in his native country ? 
tiad the Hebrew been the original lan^age, Moses would doubtless have 
recorded it at wch in his history of this event. I conceived it necessary 
to introduce these remarks, as my reason for abandoning the modern 
custom of tracing foreisn words to Hebrew roots, many of which have 
a similar,' and often a nir more satisfactory sense in the Arabic. If we 
affix mere ihnpUdiy to our ideas of onginaUfyf the Malay and Indo-Chinese 
dialects will give to us a clearer conception of such a langui|ge, as we 
may imagine Adam to have spoken ; but he who seeks to find even a 
vestige of the Adamitical or I>^oetic tongues, will expend his labor to no 
good purpose. (P. vL) 

Although grammatical and verbal connexion cannot be dis- 
covered between the Hebrew, and the Greek and Latin, yet be- 
tween these and the Sanscrita it is found in an extraordinary de- 
gree; and an analogy that could not have been fortuitous appears 
m the names and attributes of gods, theological legends, and reli- 
gious rites, in each of the three. We can even recover, in the San- 
scrita, roots which are obsolete or lost in the Cfreek or Latin, 
and which, when formed into tenses according to the established 
rules, exhibit a resemblance that the most careless observer will 
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recognne. Mr. W., therefore, resort to tjbe Sw9crita forlhei 
elucidatioii of aay tern which Che Greek wriliers 4e«c|ribeit 
baisbaroiis or foreign, and of eastern origio. (P.. xi.) 

Our learned author notices the paucitjr of 0iat<iiia|i9 wVnf^ 
caused tha failure of De Fle^ryi. aod others who .^ttempjted to 
gi^e a general view of the patriarchal ages ; but be regards it as 
ao .established fact, that the seuior members, ao4 the, heads of 
families, administered the government. AbnJiain ^ called ^' a 

Prince of God/' Q wM M^^. The ancient foma of g^ovenuaiBal 
is mentioned by Aristotle (Polit. i. !•), viva yif ^kIol /WiXiv- 
frai usro roD vpio-fivriTou, 8cc. Such was the practice amon^ 
several barbarous tribes, as we learn from Herodotus aqd Strabo^ 
and among the Arabs, according to Mss. now extant.. (P. ?•) 
The study of genealogies may be considered as prevalent h 
those early times : this appears from the book of Genesis, from 
Arabic Tarikhs or chronicles, from Hesiod*s enuneratioD of 
gods, in his Theogony, and may be inferred from Homer's 
catalogue of ships. (P. 9>) Mr. W. regards the pillars of 
Seth, Hermes Trismegistus, and the like, as means emj^ojed 
to commemorate historical facts, in the bierpglypbics with 
which they were covered ; a kind of ^* picture description" wfakb 
seems to have existed in most countries at some period: with 
this may be connected the origin of idolatry itself, according to 
several eastern authors, for the portraits or images of deceased 
friends were venerated in Persia with divine boiK^iFa by their 
posterity, as the Ms. Zinat dttawarikh rielates. AJmougli 
Strabo declareis Moses to have been one of the Egyptimi priests, 
and the Egyptians ancestors of the Jews (an incorrect opiaioii 
adopted by other writers, — see Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 
V. p. 670.), yet the correspondence between Hebrew and 
Egyptian antiquities must not be referred, says Mr* W»» to the 
period of Jewish servitude in Egypt, but should be traced back 
as far as the patriarchal system. (P. 14.) Micbaelis has cBs- 
cussed with much learning, and at considerable length, the pflke 
of the Goe/, which appears to have existed before the tfipe of 
Moses. It was connected with the general religion, and he who 

became Goel (7M2ID) conceived it necessary to avenge any homi« 
cide or murder, or any disgrace attached to his tribe or family 
— a circumstance which caused many instances of implacable 
revenge, and has been traced to the first age, because the LfOrd 
said, ^' whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken oa 
him seven-fold" (Gen. iv. 15. — See also the story of Rebecca, 
Gen. xxvii. 42, 45.) Such an institution Mr.' W. discovto in 
the classic page of ^scbylus (Agam. 69.) oud* &rojeXtW, wt 
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vnoMiilfa^, &%• ; aiid(14SO.)odTOtiroyffx 7^^ Sici; and (1518.) 
wictftlki 8ff ^Kki^Urnp vcvoit &¥ aKSunwf^ where tbe Goel it 
mentioned in unequivocal language ; and yet more distinctly in 
Electra't address to the Chorus at her father's tomb : 

XO. ^Awh&f Ti ^p^^M-'i Sarig airairoxnvei.— -Choeph, 117* 
See also Cboeph* 962^ • In Euripides we find him under the 
undisguised name of i Tf/bUiofOj^: and Sophocles (Elect* M4.) 
represents diis system of retribution as the basis of all religion : 
ti yetf 6 (M¥ tamff &c. (See also Sophoc. Tracb. 893.) Mr. 
W. very ingeniously traces this subject among the Arabs and 
Persians — then notices the piacular qualities of water in cases 
of blood-sheddii^ (p. 26.)— then the rites of atonement or puri* 
fication-«*eompensation or fines for blood^-^cities and edifices 
that yielded refuge— altars, pillars, Egyptian pyramids, conse- 
crated groves, and stones, the reverence for which appears to 
have pervaded every nation of the world. (P. 39*) We cannot 
within our present limits do justice to Mr. Wait's remarks on 
primitive caves, the earliest habitations, temples, and sepulchres 
of men — the ritea of mourning for the dead, such as cUpping or 
shavmg tbe hair and beard, a ceremony of unfathomable anti<* 
quity-<-for '* every bead shall be bald, and every hair clipped," 
says Jeremiah (xlviii.); and we read in Homer (II. if. 141.) 

Sritf &vaaftu6§ wvprig ^ouft^v iziHtlpetro x^/niv* 
and the Egyptian priests had an amdogous custom (see 
Herodot. Euterpe 35.) The practice of washing, anointing 
and shrouding me dead-^the libations of wine«^*-the circum- 
ambulaticm of tbe tomb, which is described in Sanscrit wri- 
tings, was adopted by the old Persians, according to Dr. 
Hyde, and appears among the earliest rites of the Jews, aa 
we learn from Buxtorf.«---Circumci8ion, evidently ante-Mo- 
saic from the history of Abraham, was practised in Egypt 
and Ethiopia at an early period — was in use aniong^the African 
Troglodytes^ the Colchi, Arabs, and other Eastern nations.— - 
The word dag applied as a term of contempt or reproach, the 
importance of night and the changes of the moon m religious 
worship, the feet uncovered during prayer, the uncleanness of 
swine's flesh, the veneration paid to oxen, sheep, ichneumons, 
dogs, cats, and hawks-^-to the ibiS| lepidotus, oxyrinchus, serpents, 
and other creatures — ablutions and purifications, salt, sacred oil, 
embroidery, phylacteries, crowns and garlands, bellti, the various 
ttames of God, early ideas of mediation between God and man 
by means of a Redeemer, — the 6«oi aXf^/icaKOf, Dii Averrunci^ 
Dii Medioxumi, tbe 'ilyatoWftaiit, the nnltiform sivifa^mi of 
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Jupiter, Pallas; &€., the Farukers of the ancient Peraiaii8,Uk 
6fov( fufrhoi of Chrysippus (on the Mithraic cave), tbe^Avatam 
of India; — all these afford to our author an ample fidd for^die 
display of his learning and ingenuity^ besides a variety of- other 
subjects, equally interesting to the biblical student, the mntiquafy, 
9nd the philologer, but of which our readers must be contented 
with little more than a slight indication: such as,. the anathemas 
against Typhon, the painting or smearing of idols with a red 
color, the manner of performing covenants in ancient times, the 
mystical use of the numbers three and seven, tbe.masical^instni- 
ments employed on sacred occasions, — the Urim and Tbummim, 
which Mr. Wait conjectures to have been known before the 
time of Moses, and connected in some manner with the dierubic 
symbols, — the modes of divination, the chembim, their symbolical 
tendency, and the imitations of them throughout various- nations, 
the Teraphim, the perpetual fire^ -sacred mondis and days, >sacri- 
fices, festivals, — the Dionysiacs mentioned by Strabo, Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Eusebius, and the exclamation used in tfaeni, 
ETOI SABOI THS ATTHS ATTHS THX words which 
Strabo refers to an Oriental origin, and Mr. Wait would thus 
express in Sanscrit, *^ Aho! Siva! Isa! Ad^hisa! Adye:sevar 
and translates, ** Hail, Siva! Lord.- supreme Lord !• Saluta- 
tion to the first Existent!" — the solar rites, Bacchus, the mys- 
teries^ Corybantes, Cabiri, satyrs, ordeals, offerings to the dead, 
longevity ; — the abrupt and : hurried manner discernible in • all 
ancient pqetry when the acts of a deity are. described or his 
praises recited, as in spme of the Jewish prophets^ the song of 
Moses, after the destruction of the Egyptians (Exod. xv. S — 10.) 
the song of Deborah, the choral parts of ^chylus and Euripi- 
des, &c. — the liberality and hospitality, of early ages, Deucalion's 
flood, the Edenic tree, wives and concubines, the practice of 
desponsation, the ox treading out corn, the rash vow of Jepbtha 
and of Idomeneus, the sacrifice of Isaac and of Ipnigenia^ the 
lustre on Moses's face when he descended from Mount Sinai, 
the digging of wells, the dignity arising from a number of chil- 
dren, the punishment of stoning, the mode of exchange by flocks, 
herds, metals, &c., Aaron's rod that budded, Moses'a rod, the 
Pythian Zotfv^ and the rriph iepou ^oc/SSov, mentioned, in the */xer. 
of j£schylus (263.) ; the sceptre as a badge of. authority, ^the 
foreign origin of the Egyptian, Phrygian, Phoenician, and Baby- 
lonian mysteries, according to Epiphanius, who pretends ^at 
they were introduced among those nations by lo, or Isis^ in her 
wanderings. Thus, says Mr. Wait. (p. ^5.) may be explained 
the. legends, of Osiris and Hercules migrating fi-om place, to 
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place; and we may con'seqUetitly infer that the Memphitical sys- 
tem was derived from Asia by travellers designated under those 
names — both are retraced in the mythology of India. Having 
briefly examined the subjects above enumerated^ and drawn a 
cursory parallel between the Jewish, the Oriental, and classical 
writings, our accomplished author in conclusipn (of this first 
volume) says — 

Notwithstandinj^ the antiquity of the Egyptian -hierarchy, we have 
shown that the Israelitisli institutions are not to be referred to their 
school, but rather to the patriarchal remains, re-modelled and enlarged 
at the. delivery of the law or Mount Sinai. It has also been proved, that 
whatever the-law of God mi^ht have possessed at the time of its promul- 
gation in common with the idolaters^ these particulars did not originate 
with the latter^ but belonged to the religion of the patriarchs ; and, after 
the general defection in the plains of Shinar, weremade articles of fafth 
by the builders, at they fixed themselves in their respective settlements; 
from whence arose the strong resemblance that sunsisted between the 
different schools of the Polytheistical system, and the coincidences which 
we have remarked between them and the Mosaic law. But of the Is- 
raelites alone can it be said — ** Did ever people hear the voice of God, 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live^ — 
(Deut. iv. 3S.) 

Thickly scattered through the pages, of this * work are quota- 
tions of sentences, or single terms, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Sy- 
riac, Coptic, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian characters ; but, as a 
fair specimen of our author's style, we shall extract.the following 
passage : 

' Some of the most inquisitive investigators of antiouity among the 
Greeks were able to ascertain, tha^ the majority of the legends of their 
mythology possessed an occult signification ; that the satyrs and other 
strangely-formed companions of Bacchus, were simply priests of the reli- 
gion introduced by him ; and, in several instances, correctly interpreted 
the foreign terms retained from the language of the country whence he 
came, which were used as mystic or cabbalistical phrases of invocation, 
among the aspirants and higher orders of this religious establishment. 
«From an examination of which we deduce a striking proof that a general 
sacred tongue, having simply a dialectical difference io the several regions 
where it florished, at one time, like the present venerable Sanscrit, con- 
cealed from profane research the more secret and elevated doctrines of 
religion ; ana from every opportunity afforded to us, in the present day, 
of analysing its remains, we may, with little fear of contradiction, pro- 
nounce it to have been radicalfy the same as the older branch of the San- 
scrit, still discernible in the Vedas. The Greeks admit that they bor- 
rowed their religion from Asiatic ** Barbarians,** Homer poetically styles 
the sacred and vulaar language in his day, " the language of Gods and 
men :*' — and the whole system of hieroglyphics in Egypt, at Persepolis, 
and Babylon, evinces the ingenuity with which the sacrea order enveloped 
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Iheir Mfh^a in aa obfcurity impenetrable hr the vulgar. To wlM 
argumeat mifcht be added, that as the ▼eroaailar tooguea of theaecoun- 
tnet roajr reasonably be supposed to liave been influenced by roots aod 
terms of the sacred language, so in 8anscrit| a large proportion of d'haiutf 
both in signification and sound resembling sunriYinjg Uhaldee roots, as 
well as the greater nart of the old Pehlevi, and some tew Coptic Tocabiefl, 
are still discemedL oy which the hvpothesis, that some dtmloct of it once 
formed the sacred tongue in Babylon, Egypt^ and Persia (aa new is tbs 
case in India), is. as much as possible, corroborated; consequently, if, u 
Sir W. Jones and Captain Wilford have demonstrated, aoch waa the en- 
gin of the Greek and Roman Theology, it is natural that wo ikiMrmrt 
to it for an explanation of the obsolete and venerated fbona muA in the 
mysteries. In Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorua Skwhn, wo peieeife 
atrong intimations of the prevalence of this saciad tongus ; mad to Por- 
phyry's inquiry why ** harkurmtT names were used in Uie ay mbolia wor- 
ship of the Godfl^ lamblichus (lib. viL 4.) replies, "iBtf^rt 81 rWrev i< w r r M A i 

fXiir hdXmrw l§porptwii ww^lt it ar 8i^ rovro ical r^ mufoKoyUm >^ii#> 8^ ry 
0vyycyt< irp^ robs 9€chs X4^ wpQtr^4p9Uff ical 8i^i wpSrot icol vaXm/h imw 4 rm- 
mhos rpims rijs ^mriis ; which appears to be a direct allusion tp the titfs 
of the Sanscrit alphabet — Dcwmagari, i. e. ^* imenied m ike dtu of iki 
Oodi.'' (P. SOS.) 

This work is handsomely printed; we have noticed^ however, 

that in two or three places the marks which refer to notes appear 

aa if misplaced through inadvertency; thus in p* 11. though a 

Greek passage from Saint Epipbanius illustrates the subjeet m 

question, yet the asterisk referring to it immediately follows Ae 

jtitle of an Eastern manuscript, and leads us to sasp^t that a 

quotation in Arabic or Persian has by some accident been 

omitted; also in p. 241, the mark of reference to Sir W. 

Ouseley's Travels is misplaced in the sentence where it now 

stands, since that gentleman has not mentioned the expoiiire ef 

Moses ; but it properly belongs to the next pwssa^y in which 

Sir William's information is quoted concerning the exposure of 

a Persian prince. The notice of these circumstances (and they, 

it must be owned, are scarcely of sufficient importance lo dendaad 

observation) must here close our inadequate account of Mn 

Wait's very valuable work; with a contmmitiott of which we 

earnestly hope to be soon gratified and instructed by the learned 

author. 
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ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

l^ART II. — [Continued from No. LV.p.53J] 

It mast, I think, be confessed, that there is much in these 
conjoint reasons to shake the credibility of that opinion which 
regards the pyramids as tombs. Let us examine whether the 
external and internal arrangement agree more happily with tliat 
which' I venture to suggest. 

It is certain that there were rocks in various parts of the 
world, hewn into winding passages and chambers for the cele- 
bration of dark rites and mysterious trials, coiiiected apparently 
with the primitive religion of mankind. They existed in Persia, 
in India, in Syria, in Ethiopia, in Greece, in Italy, and perhaps 
in Ireland.' A similar excavation, it appears, and to an immense 
extent, was employed at Eleusis, not as a temple, but rather an 
appehdage to it. Of the same description were the caverns of 
Delphi and Trophonius. Both these last, which resemble each 
other, were affirmed to be built by the same architect ;* and 
still exist, perhaps nearly in the same external state as whein 
seen by Pausanias : for tne oven-formed entrance mentioned by 
him still exists in that of Trophonius. — (See Clarke's Travels.) 
The passages, however, are now blocked up by the fall of riib- 
bisb, or at least have not been permeated by modem travellers 
f;o any extent. 

The cavern of Trophonius was unconnected with his temple, 
which was situated in an adjoining wood.' It was a grotto, exca^ 
vated by the chisel, 1 2 feet high by 6 broad. " Obelisks were pliiced 
before the sloping entrance, which was descended^ by means of a 
ladder. When at a certain depth, the initiate found a narrow 
aperture, through which with his feet foremost he introduced 
bis body with difficulty, and immediately felt himself dragged 
down widi the violence of a torrent to the bottom of the cavern.^ 
Cakes made with honey, placed in his hands, prevehted')iis dis- 



* St. Patrick's caves. 

^ Pausanias, lib. ix. c. ST. p. 785. Both caverns bear marks of one 
hand. 

s Pausanias, lib. ix. c. 39. p. 788. 

^ Timoleon descended into the cave of Delphi. — Plutarch's life of 
Timol. 

' Scholiast on Aristophanes in Nubib. v. 508. 
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cof ering the machinery by which he was impeUed. The nv 
row entrance, the rapid descent and small aperture, agiFee with 
the first passage of the great pyramid, and the mode of passiif 
that aperture was not much unlike that used by modern tra? ellers 
in the great pyramidal caverns. Add that there waa a subterra- 
neous entrance for the priests/ distinct from that used by the 
inquirant, a circumstance agreeing with the well entrance into the 
pyramid, protracted, perhaps, from the neighboring temple, and 
distinct from the usual inlet on the north face. . 

The machinery employed in the cave of Trophonius seems to 
indicate the use of the singular benches in the great gallery. J 
shall not here detail from Plutarch the nature of the mysteries 
acted in the inner chamber of that cave; they resembled those of 
Mithra and Eleusis, as far as description can be trusted. There 
were the same baying of dogs, and cries of children, and flash- 
ings of light, and glimpses of Elysium, as in the latter. It is 
sufficient for my present purpose, that similar dramatic mysteries, 
accompanied by excellent scenery and machinery, and probably 
aided by a starry orrery, were performed there ; and the deduc- 
tion is fair, that the Pyramids were devoted to a similar purpose. 

At Malabar there is a certain hill, held sacred by the Jire 
worshippers, hewn into a cavern, in passing through which, the 
Gentoos imagine that they purify' themselves. An entrance 
above leads into a slanting passage, 146 feet long, which termi^ 
nates in an opening below. This passage is in some places too 
narrow for a person of moderate corpulence to pass. There 
are no caverns extant used for the Mithraic mysteries, unless 
those mentioned by Abulfazil^- are assignable to those rites^ 
But from what we gather from Porphyry,^ their construction 
mutt have been very similar to the Egyptian excavations. Indeed, 
Um inCMtnce, from the striking connexions between the two 
«llr«MMNlico^lleologies, may be fairly extended to this point. 
1\« inMlialMMi, it aeems, was performed in a cave, converted by 
HUvi^MMi^ wKi a temple, and nlled up in a mathematical manner. 



^ 9N^. |Mi|v^ ^ iIm tUifiu of the Drama. Class. Joum. No. 42. 

* I M nti y flt m ftfiifNfM kiiis^ called Atash Gah, or places of fire, are 
common in lh« f<^«l« anU allributed tu the Magi or Guebres. Abulfazil 
nayn, «hat lh«n ars WMl^ »uch rocky excavations to the north of India. 
Ay«^ AkbeitJ. 

' r>« Antro N^-mpk ^H^ sea also Hyde, De Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 17. 
Anqiiatil, Arc. 
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Pdrphyry adds/^thatthb caves of Mithra represented the world:- 
so did the pyramids : and if they comprised the symbols of the 
elements, 80 did the pyramids also; for their four triangular faces 
have preserved that meaning in chemical signs still in use. Thus, 

a cross meant the material universe, ^Y^ ' analysed, the ele- 
ments: e. g. A fire; v water; ^ air; ^ earth. So far' the 
analogy holds good; but much stronger proof remslin^: the offi- 
ciating priests wore the Egyptian masks of animals,' and the* 
initiates were compelled to pass seven times through fire, and 
seven times through water; I have before remarked, that the' 
union of fireand water was symbolised by the pyramidal forni: We 
miaiy justly therefore infer that a b&ptism by those two elements 
(the Osiris and Isis of Egypt) was performed within. Apuleiutr 
indeed tells us,' that seven ablutions weire necessary in preparing for 
the Eleusinian rites. We gather from Origen,'that the Mithraic 
candidate was obliged to pass through seven gates of trial before' 
he arrived at the inefiable presence, after which he was declareid' 
a Ltoit of Mithra. On passing the upper gate of Capricorn, 
a baptism of fire awaited him ; on reaching the lower gate' of 
Cancer, his trial was, to pass through water. Where could this 
trial be managed with more accuracy, than in the north and south' 
doors of that oblique passage in the great pyramid, which seems 
to represent the sun's oi)lique passage between those zodiactf 
gates i But I am hurried into argument prematurdy, and resume 
my summary. Tertullian mentions an offering of bread '^ by the 
candidates', a* piairticular markimpressed upon them, and the 
symbol of the resurrection. Was not this last the Egyptian Tau; 
so explained by many commentators ; which it appears was im- 
pressed on the foreheads^ of the Egyptian initiate (as extant paint- 
ings show), and which originatied, perhaps, the mark mentioned 
in the Revelations? But why waste time in vain discussion? 
Osiris and Mithra, or Mizra, agree in symbol, office, even name ; 
and Horus (light) Was, like Mithra (light), an Ahdrosphynx; 
All diree, with the great Osiris, are identified in the same imine 
of Sabazseus, a translation of Noah, rest. Enoush has been 
stated to make oil t a strong case of connexion. I shall only 
add, that there is extant a representation of Egyptian initiation, 
in which, directed by the ibis-headed hierophant Hermes, the 
initiates are advancing up fourteen steps; to a figure of the tongue^ 

' Tertullian adv. Marc. p. 55.-^Julius Firmicus. 

^ Ibid. dePresc. adv. Haeret. ' Tertullian adv. Marc. p. 55.' ' 

^ See remarks on this hieroglyphic, Ciats»Journ. No. 42. 
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ittid eye of Ofliris^ implying the divine light, and '^ lAe^kafiaf 
H^¥ ** of Plalo. There is another, in which the form of isis, 
arranged qnadritateraliy like the Druid gates, embraces a figure 
sormounted by three stepsi and divided into seven zoaes, fki 
which appear fourteen planetary orbs." (See Oenon.) Is not 
this firare clearly connected with the seven planetary gates of 
the Hindoos, the Persians, add Chaldeans,- and aoalogoua to the 
sephyroth of the Jewish Cabbalists, in which the sevendi sti^ 
divides itself into three branches or circles i Halhed testifies, that 
the Brahmins believe in seven planetary stages, through which 
tfie soul is destined to pass ; and in the existence of fourteen 
aPHBXBS, seven below, and seven above the earth. My eon- 
dusioD is, tiiat the narrow entrance, the ascending gallery, Aa 
various platforms, portcullises and vestibules, but above idl, the 
well, were precisely calculated for those gradtmted pin^tory 
trials which Egypt thus evidently shared with India and Persia ; 
we may add Boeotia, for a ladder was used in the cave of Tro- 
pbonius, to insist only upon one coincidence. 

The rites finished by placing a golden SerapR in the bosOm 
•f the initiate, and a crown upon his head. 

I am warranted by Plutarch in comparing the secret adytaof 
ilbie Egyptian temples with the cave of Trophonius ; for he ex- 

Sressly compares tliose crypts with the Thebaa excHvi^ioDs. 
ionilar recesses were common over all the world, for, as Por- 
phyry (de Antro Nymph.) says, it was the custom c^ various 
nations to perform rites in dens natural or artificicd. He adds, 
that before fanes existed, caverns were devoted to the deity ; 
fmd temples seem generally to have been attached to the caverns. 
At CumsB there was one beneath the temple of the Sybil ; at Elen- 
m, beneath that of Ceres ; and at Tasnarus there waa another 
beneath the temple of N^tune, which was supposed to conduct 
to hell, and where Orpheus was recorded to have descended in 
search of Eurydice. So the Cimmerian cavern, by which U^yss^ 
penetrated into the infernal realms, was perhapa attached to a 
ltem{de of Hecate, if we may infer any thing from the ritea e^ 
ployed, and the 

** Barren trees of Proserpine's dark wood." 



^m 



' 'tyjthoQ tore the bodjrof Osiris into fourteen parts; Plutarch de 
Iside et Osir. Kircber exhibits the body of Brahma, arraneed into four* 
teen pkinetary^orbs: China lilustrata, p. 155. The seven^deeprtifiadia, 
and seven heavens of Mahomet, are well known. The Jewish sephyroUi 
consists of seven divisions lieading to the '* kingdom'' in the centre^ which 
kingdom sub(Uvides itself into three more. 
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Homei^s cave of the nymphs was at all events an oraenlar ca- 
veat, dedicated. to those sea^oddesses, and placed beneath the 
consecrated rock of Pborcys^ as that of Tenanis was r scooped 
4>elow the temple of Neptune. The treatise of Porphjvy is to 
prove its identity in design with this cavern temples of Mithra. 
Whether he has succeeded in proving it or not, the two en- 
trances, one for die gods, and the other for mortals^ coincide 
with those of the pyramids, and the Trophonian cave. Nor is 
it unworthy of remark, that the former, Uke the Homeric cave, 
possessed its entrance for mortals in the north side.' It cannot, 
however, be doubted, that Hoa^r intended to describe an ini- 
tiatory cavern constructed in a rock: the symbols he dtscribes 
as visible there were most probably ^pes of the physical myste- 
ries at that time treasured and unfolded; such as the generation, 
life, and death of man : and, not to be unnecessarily discursive, 
the whole argument of Porphyry respecting the northern and 
southern gates of Capricorn and Cancer, and the descent of 
souls from the north, is founded on i^yptian speculation, which 
lilended theology with astronomy, and both with masonry. 

One very curious circumstance proves this astronomical con- 
nexion of the Pyramids with the cave of Zoroaster, and the 
antrum nympharum: that the angle of descent in the two pyra- 
mids mentioned by Greaves, and that at Soccotra, is about 126^; * 
an obliquity which very n^Euly agrees with that of the earth's 
azia. This line passes from north to south, with a similar angle 
of inclination to the horiaon, as that of the entrance [mssage to 
the pyramid's base^ I will not dilate unnecessarily on this cu- 



' The antrancet to all the pyramidB hitherto opened are on the north 
Mde : see also Porphyry on tne '* Cave of the nymphs.'' 

^ A writer in the Quarterly Review, No« 58* has been stnid^ 
Vith this circumstance, though he turos it to a different account ; be 
admits that some astronomical purpose was intended, ^ when the pas- 
sages were coostructed*'' ** These adits/ he continues»^ ^ace invariably 
inclined downwards in an angle of 87^, more or less, with the horizon, 
which gives a line of direction not far removed from that point in the 
heavens where the north polar star now crosses the meridian below the 
pole/' This observation appears to me incorrect as far as re^rds the 
line of direction, and if it should be proved that the inclination of the 
adits has hitherto been mis-stated, does not the inference make against 
the sepulchral theory ? Does it not strain the analogy of such- astrono- 
mical buildings still closer with the astronomical caves of Mithn^ where 
we have reason to believe that the polar axis of tiie earth was similarly 
delineated, and that the northern elevated gate of Capiicora was -eon- 
tradistinguished from the southern and inferior gateol Cancer, as^upon 
the artificial sphere f 
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rious lacC; and merely remark^ that it is so much in jpoint as to 
fbniish a very apt illustration of much 'mystical disquisition id 
Proclusi Porphyry/ and xht Platonists. It is an exact exempli^- 
fication of what they termed the lapse of the soul through the 
northern gate of Capricorn^ to the southern r^ions-of Cancer^ 
Hades, and Death. 

Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis; at* ilium 
Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, manesque profandL 
Could the oblique descent of souls from, the north be betteritk 
presented than by the nordiem oblique passage i or their painfol 
entrance on life^ than by the gradually narro^^ end of dMitW' 
gular meatus ?" 

It is requisite, then, only to search some farther connexion in 
the mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis, the most celebrated* of 'the 
ancient vrorld, and avowedly derived from -those of Isis. As 
the immense* caverns appropriated to those < mjrsteries /have 
hitherto escaped research, it will be proper to possess the reader 
with as authentic an account of the latter as possible, id order 
that it may operate as a check upon any too speculative bias ii 
my inference. I shall compress it into as small a compass as 
possible. I 

After seven ablutions^ in the Ilissus, a circumstance which neSeds 
no comment, the candidate was introduced, amidst the bayii^ 
of dogs and hisses of serpents, into an immense subterrane, full 
of winding passages and gloomy recesses. His march is rude 
and fearful,^ says Stobsus, through night and darkness. . Strange 
and terrific voices are heard, now whispering, now^bursting in 
thunder.^ Intermitting flashes of tremulous light discover scowl- 
ing faces and terrible spectres.^ Anon the earth^ ^quakes be- 
neath his feet. And now towards the end of the -celebration' 
the whole scene is terrible; all is trembling, shuddering, swoon- 
ing, and astonishment. Strange cries and bowlings are heard; 
light succeeds darkness, and darkness light. At length fair 



■ See summary of Caviglia*s discoveries, Qu. Rev. No. 58. 

^ ** As large as a theatre,'^ — Strabo: built by Ictious; of ''gigantic 
magnitude.'' — Vitruvius. 

3 Apuieius, Metam. lib. ii. 

^ 8tobaeu8, apud Warburton; Aristid. de Myst. Eleusis; Pletho de 
Orac. Zor. ; Eusebius ; Clem. Alex. 

' Lucian in Catap. v. i. p. 643. 

^ Dion Chrysost. Orat. 13. p. 202.;'Meurs. inEleus. ell.; Orig. cent. 
Cels., lib. iv.; Pletho Orac. Zoro. 

^ Claud, de Rapt. Proser. lib. i. v. 7. 

B Stobaeus, Serm. cxix. p. 603. . , . 
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plains, appear,, afid waying groves, and .bowery meads. -^. The 
dance and, clK>rus are seen among them, and holy symphonies 
mingle, with melodious notes. Arrived at the confines of death, 
after passing, says Apuleius, the tbi:esh<dd of Proserpine, the 
candidates hurried rapidly through all the. elements. They 
saw, says Plato, celestial beauty in all the dazzling splendor of its 
perfection, and were admitted to the beatific t^tsion;. and. beheld 
^^ the Qiin shining with a purejustre. in the middle of the. nigh tif' 
1 shall uQt enter upon the allegorical meaning of all this,- which is 
sufficiently evident. It must be confessed, however, that the.per- 
fectipn of such machinery implied good actors and a convenient 
theatre. The remark applies still more^ strongly to the cave of 
Trophoniusy.and argues the necessity of. something more than. a 
single cavern. Tiniarchus, who descendedinto it, professed to 
have, seen stars descending and a9cending, accompanied with 
strange sounds, an immense gulf boiling M^ith thick vapors, distant 
islands illumined by a delicious light, whiph changed, perpetually 
their colors and their places, reyol ving .on their ajies, and floating 
on a sea, beyond, which rolled two fiery torrents. 

The following detached particulars of, the Eleusinian rites 
d^erve mention ; during their course the. initiates ,were ^cro^iirn- 
ed and clothed in white garments;^ they were purified by 
passing the skin of the victim. Bull under their .feet,' . the .victim 
being called by . a barbarous , name ; the ritual was taken 
from the Petroma/ a sacred chest consisting of two .hol- 
low cubes; the figure of lacchua,^ conjointly. adored with 
Ceres and Proserpine, was deposited in a coffer;. and various 
syipbols were taken from, the mystic cista called. the JUtiitcftis 
CereriSf^ and interpreted to the aspirant. The officiating.mi 
nisters^ were identified with the four attending ministers of. the 
Egyptian Serapis, and the deity like him was tricipital. The no- 
vices were finally declared ** bom again'' wad perfect, ,and. dis- 
missed with the barbarous words, Koox, Ompax.^ 



" Apul. Metam. lib. ii. v. i. p. 37S. 
^ Meurs. io Eleus. c. 12. 

3 Hesychius et Suidas in Dios Rod. The same rite was practised at 
the temple of the Cow Ino nearTHALAMis, and of Astarte, the Assyrian 

goddess. In the latter case, .the victipn's legs were placed on the votary's 
ead. The head and skin were called by the above name of Dios Kodios. 
^ Pausanias. 
' Meurs. Eleus. c. 97. Plutarch in Phoc. vol. i. p. 754. 

6 Clem. Alex. Cohort, in sent. p. 18. and 19. 

7 Euseb. Praepar. Evao. lib. iii. c 12. p. 117. 
^ Meurs. in Eleus. c. 11. 
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IF not Bwch be gaineci from the aboTe mnrinuurj '^' ib ^ 
Ekutionn cavern, some progreM is at least made by tbe endent 
coDoexioD between the rites and actorsi and the ncknowledgd 
reiigioiis dogmas of Egypt. The symbols deposited in the cof- 
fer of Ceres were Egyptian : the search for Pr oa erp inc wai 
Egyptian : the four Hierophants, the Kkq;, the Demiuigs^ 
the Daduchusi and the Herald, were Egyptian cimiacters: ths 
barbarous words were Egyptian. Neither is it, I thiak, focr 
much to aflBrm, that few buildings were better calealated ior th^ 
singular machinery described, than the as singular toomB, plst^ 
form, benches, anti-chambers and galleries in tbe Great Py- 
ramid (leaving out of consideration what futare discov^ may 
produce); particularly if we concede to Warburton, on whose 
aodiority I have hitherto rested nothing, diat Virgil described ant 
THRBB-WAYBD Structure of the great ** Hieron Antron" of 
Eleusis. Of this latter the only remains are a terrace cut out 
of the rock, of 270 feet in length, and terminating in steps 
which ascend to a ruined chapel. Barthelemy thinks that the 
dazzUng image of the Goddess was enshrined there, and that 
the terrace was divided into th re B oallbribs or chambers 
of initiation, the lowest of which constituted' the infbrna£ 
shades. 

But as a link in the chain of evidence, where positive testimo* 
ny fails, there appears to have been, in Homer^i time, a cavern 
oracle of Proteus, the same as the Babylonian Oaimes, where 
answers were given to queries by solving hieroglyphics^ for such 
is the meaning of the binding and unloosing of the god by Mene' 
laus (see Odyssey), and of the various ammal forms which the 
former assumed. Did CEdipus solve the hieroglyphicaj riddle 
of the sphynx in the pyramidal caverns of which it is so evi-. 
dently an appendage i And is it not probable that the oldest myl^ 
tic rites, those of Isis and Osiris, were performed in those reli- 
gious caverns which preceded the building of temples?' It is a 
circumstance which considerably supports this inference, that, 
according to Strabo, the temple of Serapis stood within 
as short a distance from the pyramids and the sphynx, as 
that of Trophonius from his oracular cave, aha is sup- 
posed to have communicated with them by meana of the 
great Memphian Necropolis. But whether that circum- 
stance remain to be proved or not, this much is certain, that all 
the machinery used in the Grecian mysteries was derived from 

.' Porphyry de Aotro Nymph. 
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the initi)^iait« 9#i^borhaod of tbe pyrwmd9 ; the bark of CW 
rofi, tbe ipfemal Uke/ tbe judgje9 of tb^ db9d, and the m^omu 
ofElyaiiiw.* 

liCt 114 ^ixjiwne Hjiea^ccouDt >ybicb Virgil has given of these 
very regiim, connected with the rites t>f tniiiaiiim, as they were 
copied from those of Isis aiu) ti^tisferr^d from »oine cavern tensr 
pies in or about the pyramids : for so: far the induction reaches.. 
1 stay not to inquire wbedier Warbnrlao bas proved his point 
or not. Too great a length abided to the chain of aigumeait 
weakens it in proportion. It is sufficient that Virgil has de^ 
scribed the regiom of the dead^ the JEde$ PlutanU, and the 
£ly«nn fields. 

The sum of what may be thus collected amounts to this} thai 
the entrapce was sloping and dark, that the main passage 
divided itself into three parts, that one of those passages led 
to the regions of tormenti and that within it was a deep pit. 
This account agrees surprisingly with the inward stnio- 
ture of tbe great pyramid— -the obscure and sloping entrance 
— the three waya— and the deep pit, which communicated^ 
np doubt, with the subterranean city of tbe dead. 

In short, it occurs to me, that in all the traditional descriptione 
of bell, a certain leading idea, connected with the great pyramid, 
seems to be mixed up. I refer to its triangular external form, 
and three»fold internal division, which seem to imply tbe rites of a 
triple deity. Hecate was painted of three colors, and Pluto, l&e 
Seva his prototype, to whom pyramids and tridents are sacred, 
bad three eyes. It appears also that the Egyptians used none 
but the three primitive colors in their sacred .paintings, with 
. which those employed by Moses in the tabernacle, and by the 
Brahmins in their twisted girdles, agree. Nothing certainly can 
be a more beautiful nor purer emblem of the trjuity than triune 
light! The seven Jewish lights or Sepbyrotfo resoluble into one 
central circle, and surmounted by three radical lights, ciuriously 
agree wilfc tlws present phenomena of colors. Thus Hecate, the 
goddess of hell, is triplex.^ The emblem of the Egyptian Pluto, 



^ The lake is still named tbe Birket al C^rotia. Nor is it iiPDrohable 
that the shore of Egypt in tbe time of Proteus extended little fartner than 
Mempbjjs, as Homer seems to im{Uy. Ilerod.likiLc.4. .. . ». 

^ Derived from Elizouif blessedness. 

3 It is very remarkable thai she is called Trivia, from the meeting of 
three ways. So the cavern temple of the Indian Phne, Seeva, at Elephan- 
ta, contains an image of three beads, approached by three intercolumnar 
ways. 
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the guardian dog^ had three heads ; Serapis himself was tricipital;^ 
the ways were three ; there were three, judges, three regions, three 
rivers^ and three furies ; and the passages were throng^ ^th tri- 
form animals, such as Chimeras^ Gorgons, 8cc. And^ lastly, the 
ghost-compelling caduceus of Mercury was three-fold ; sois.the 
tridental sceptre of the Indian Pluto (Seevah), which stands 
conspicuous on the top of his pyramidal fanes. 

Peiliaps these circumstances alone might not exert much 
influence on the question ; but, supported by the. testimony be- 
fore adduced, they throw some weight into the scale. Hitherto, 
every thing quadrates with the theory, that the. pyramids were 
devoted to rites of initiation. Let us see how that hypojAesis 
squares with what we know of the funereal rites of Apis or 
Osiris, called Pluto and Serapis by . the Greeks, Bacchus 
Biigenes, and Tauriformis; for my. more particular position 
.is, that the mysteries therein performed were the mysteries of 
this deity. 

The mysteries of Osiris and Isis suggested those of Bacchus 
.and Ceres in Greece. Those of Bacchus and Osiris, may per- 
haps be identified, but in those of the Eleusinian Ceres the 
search for Proserpine was substituted for that of Osiris. Ne- 
,vertheless, there was but a slight shade of difference^ for the great 
.triple image of Bacchus, Ceres, and Proserpme, at Eleusis, 
agrees in all respects with the Egyptian trinity of Osiris, Isis, 
and Bubaste, or Hecate. I feel assured that I may spare my- 
.aelf and the reader the proof of this identity, so voluminously 
handled, and shall therefore occupy it. as a conceded ground. 
:Osiris was represented by an ox, as isis was by a cow. Under 
that form he received the name of Apis, which seems to imply a 
•measure of time, and agrees with his destination; for after twenty- 
five years he was drowned in a sacred well near Memphis, and 
buried in certain caverns known only to the priests, and kept as 
a profound secret. It was at this burial,^ that the gates of Co- 
cytus and Avernus, being thrown open, grated awefiilly on their 
.mournful hinges.' After a certain time he was re-produced to 
the adoring multitude. The dam of the sacred animal was kept 
in a consecrated stable near him. 

A similar resurrection is attributed to his prototype Osiris. 



' Macrob. Sat. lib. i. c. 30. 

* Plutarch de Iside et Osiride, p. S56. 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 13. 
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The mystic fables' related of that monarch are well known; 
his dispute widi Typhon, the deposition of his body in an ark 
which floated to Biblus^ his dismemberment into fourteen paris, 
the search made by Isis for his body^ the conformation of the 
fMuts into so many separate images, thfsir separate secret inhu- 
mation,* and the defunct deity's subsequent revival hd the 
form of an ox. It appears from Plutarch, that after three 
days' burial, the priests gave out that he was risen from the 
d^d, and a voice was heard proclaiming, ' The God of all things 
is bom.' This story is partly confirmed by 9 father of die 
church. ^' They deplore," says he, *^ annujally with deep lamen- 
tations and shaved heads tKe murder and burial of Osiris, over 
the buried image of that monarch. When they have prac^i^ed 
these things a certain num^^er of days, they pretend they h^vje 
found the remains of the mangled body and break out into es> 
travagant joy ."* 



* Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, p* 358. 

^ Plutarch says that <' Isis, wishing to keep the burial-place of her hus- 
band unknown, after finding the dispersed parts of his bodv, jnade eac|i 
part with wax and aromatics into the form of a man; and, assembling 
the priests, conferred on each of them an ima^e of Osins, a4jurin^ them 
to keepthe secret of his sepulchre, and worship him in their abdita as a 
sod. For which reason, even nowi-a-days, every priest affirms that he hat 
htried Outu; that is to say, passed the rites of initiation ! ! ''-T-Plutai;cb« 
de Iside et Osiride. 

3 The Greek funeral festival called Nsenia is evidently of Egyptian 
oripinal, deriv;^d from Nen (child), and agreeing with the uinenil 
waitings for Maneros (perhaps the Magian Manes). It is curious 
.that \Se Chinese feast or Lanterns, which resembles the Isiaq festival 
of Lamps, was instituted for the lo;ss of a king's daughter reported to 
be drowned. They have a lake covered with the lotus, which they 
sav is the remnant of a great deluge, and which overflowed seve- 
ral wicked nations; from which a boy, who was de|>08ited in an ark or 
cradle, was the only individual that escaped. See^rcher's Plate, Chin, 
illustr. p. 176. 

t) 
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'ASnASIOT SXOAinN EIS TA 'HSIKA TOT 
*APISTOTEAOTS 'EUITOMH. 

E Codd. MSS. Greece primus edidit H. Hase, Sta^ 
tuarum antiquarum Dresdce publicus Custos. 

CzuJE de Aspasio Commentariorum in libros Aristotelis demo- 
ribus auctore comperta habemus, paucissima sunt. Patria igno- 
Yatur. De aevo nihil certi constat. Eudoro et Evarmosto' 
posteiioreni Aspasium fuisse, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis ad 
Aristot. Metapbysic. 1. i. c. 6. commentatio docet. Augasti 
sequalem vel unus Galeni^ locus^ ubi Aspasii quidam discipultis 
tanquani insignis praeceptor commemoratur^ vel illud indicasse 
videbatur^ quod quae christianum cognitum faciant homioem 
nulla vestigia. 

Eundem nostrum Aspasium^ cujus hic prodierunt fragoienta^ 
jure habemus atque auctoreni vulgatae jam diu in viii. Micowa- 
cheorum libruni commentationis^ de qao optima Schleierma- 
cherus, v. cl., Commentatores Nicomacheoram in qusestionem 
vocans^ nuperrime sentiit.^ 

Commentarii ipsi Aristotelis verba abunde explicantes, ita ut 
sensum saepius denuo implicent, integriores leguntur in Codi- 
cibus Mss. bibliothecarum Italarum et Regis Christianissinii 
Parisiis. Sunt vero, ut ex locis insignioribus hic axcerptis satis 
apparebit, tantopere verbis^ rebus minima dilatati, ut cartas ja- 
cturam consideranti in his acquiescendum esse satius visum sit. 
Quae eruditionis speciem cujuscunque prae se ferre vidabantur, 
jam omnia religiose servata hic leguntur. Non penitus vero 
faucusque haec fragmenta delituerunt. Commentariorum graeco- 
rum^ qui Aldorum cura prodierunt^ latinus interpres, Bemardus 
•Felicianus^ bine iliinc libro suo locos Nostro desumtos adjecit, 
quorum singulorum ubique hic invenies redditam raticnem. . 

Minuent vero haec fragmenta, opinor, desiderium Aspasii, 
Celebris, uti perhibetur, peripatetici, ejusque deperditorum 
(ruyyp^jXjxareov, quum quid boni praestiterit ab Alexandre reli- 



' Evarmosti nomen, ut in Buhlii indice interpretum Aristotelis graecoram, ita 
in Fabricii quoque Bibl. Gr. omissum, Prorsus incognitus. Eudorus peripateticus 
Strabone fuit anterior, qui illius 1« xvii, c. 1. mentionem fecit. 

^ De cognosc. et curandis animi morbis. 0pp. T. iv. p. 352. ed. Paris. 

^ Ueber die griech. Scbolien zur Nikomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles, in Vola- 
mine Actorura Sec. litter. Berolin. cui Joidex : Abhandliingen d. hislor. iunt. Klasse 
der K. Pr. Ak. d. WW. aus d. jahren 1816-1817. p. 263-276. 
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quisque Aristotelis grsecis interpretibus jam traditum credere 
possiB^ nisi base ipsa nunc primuoi graece pr«lo submissa frag- 
menta explicationibus alienis iuterpositis ab homine parum sa- 
gaci ita reformata tibi persuasurus sis. Difficile enini, sicut in 
aliis Aristotelicorum librorum commentariis, hie quoque erit 
dictu quid ex primo interprete flu^erit^ quid de propriis seriores 
addiderint grammatici. Prsesidia vero quibus usus est editor, 
ad textum hoc modo conslituendum haec fuerunt : 

P. a. Cod. regius Parisinus^ numero 1902 signatus, charta- 
ceus, formae in 4^. longiorisi seculi xvi. 

P. b. Cod. iteruoi Paris, numero 1903 insignis, chartaceus 
idem, in 4^. sec. xvi. uterque, ut proximus, mulilus^ a scriba pa- 
rum gnaro tronfectus. 

P. c. Cod. Par., N. 1927, olim 2106, Mediceus, charta- 
ceus, sec. XV. 

FR. a. Cod. Vaticanus, Bibliotheca; reginae Suecorum Chri- 
stinse, N. 122 aignatus, chartaceus, ^n 4°. recentissimus, in mar- 
gine a manu docta emendatus. 

V. b. Cod. Vaticanus, N. l622, in fol. chartaceus. Uterque 
ex antiquiore melioris notie Codice sumtus. 

FR. b. Cod. Vaticanus Bibl. reginae Christina? N. 178. char- 
taceus idem, in 4^. adraodum recens, sed ab eadem manu hiuc 
illinc correctus. 

FL a. Cod. Florentinus, Bib]. Laurentianae, pl^tei Ixxxi. n. 
14. membranaceus in fol* sec. xv. 

jpy. b. Cod, Florentinus, Bibl* Laurcntianae^ plutei Ixxxv., n. 
1 ., borabycinus, in fol. sec. ^iv. Hie Codex reliquis ut aetata, ita 
•criptura prasstantior, */2xffayou nomine vulgo celebratur. 

[Pars I.] 

(uev rl uvayKuiov * irporiga iarri ^ TYig ie»fffiTixri$ ^lAocro^ia^, Karit 
Se to Tijxiov wrrtga. ^ jxsy yeig aUvvuTtv xaXoog ^^v fiij aw^povas Srras 
xa\ hxalovg xai !Kio^ to '^90$ xexoo'fi^iwvf ^ xou slg crviupi^erplav rtvei t» 
'^^S ^'VX^^ ^^^ xarotoTyicroivTas, ravri) U^eiev ^ elvai avotyxata ^ ^roXi- 
uxfj xoAii ^ ^iix^ xaV ha rouro irp^ipa. ovhiv yotpxXiov avUi^ ouS* si 



■ ^tnii in marg. V. a. 

^ xal uiv T& Afayx. VR. a. Par. b. incipit ab his verbis. 
3 Sic Flor. Par. «tpt, Vat. a. in textu ivl Tns, in marg. icrl h M\. 
^ mnofffxnfMT/wi ¥i, a. ' Paris a. io^ti, ^ Vat. etFlor. car. n. 

7 Fl. a. r /. 8 Abest a Par. b. ; Vat. a. b. iunn ri ^IpK 
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§ 

8fl wtp\ rm ny^iwTOLTwv xeii itararcov ^ o'o^ia ifpotyiutniwrau ' xo) 
ti»g§l TO. T^s ^6<rioog ipyot xot) tri aXXa woXit Ofulvco xeii xj^/ttm 
rwv £x ^(/(Tfoo^ o'uvffO'TflvTflov coy ^(rriv ^ xpirv^ ^iXo<ro^/a, dfoopifrixi} 
ra^» ifporipoL xa) nyLmriqeL Xfyoir etv ^ (ffflo^rix^* co; yc^p T£^ 
^mxufuiva. t^ja f^qog oXXifXa, oSrco; xa) ^ aS ml fltur^^ nrioriJfMu. 
feri Sf ' vavrcoy ^ Tipnooripa xa\ xpiirroo wip) a ^ vo^ta rwp vri 
lijy woXiTtxijv xa) ^Sixi^v. mm riXXco iv f7i} ri/xicori ^ TO\n»v ^ fr^^Uu 
xti ^ap f I |Xffv dfvfu (rwpLarof ^/xcv, ouScv etv ISf i ri^v fu(riy i^/xo»y oXAo 
l^fiy ifpyoy i) r^y iitogtarr yvv St ^ rou croopi^oerog ^vctg ifimalf xaii 
kuwais o'vye^fuyftffyi) a-eopMTixaig If ay^yxi}; liro/i)0'fy ^ ^fMJ^ Ivifw- 
Aflrtai xa) (roo^pocrunig xa) hyxpanlas xeit iriKKnv aKKaop rofovnsy ^ 
iptraoff, oov ovx ttxog jXffTffiyai rw flfcp $ifl^ ri pi^fin ifiovaov ftiyrfl Auray 
cwfMtTtxwv /xrrl^ffiy.^ If ayayxi}^ o5y roD (reo/xaro^ ^aiyofM^a t^ 
ir\ff/o'njy Tffp) ra ?$i) tyiijxeXjiay * infll^iciou,^ m\ xeA ii Sixaioo't!yi| 
xa) ^ ^^oyi}a'i;, coy to iilov ioxil |Xffrf;^fiy, toXu jXf y Kilworrou rou 0fiou. 
Sff^ftfa fie aurwf iioi rag ahxiag xa) irXMOVi^lag ^ rets xnf iCKki^km 
ytvof/^ivag, Ixfl to ye " ieloy elxo^ lori lir) '^ $ixaiocrvyi)( vpo^ %Me^ 
fi^y|l ;^p^o'0ai rp 0eaipi}rix^ '' xai ey rotirai Si«T«\ffiy. m ftey 
o8v Tifbioorepa eoriy 4 o-o^/a t^; ^'oXitix^;, ex rourfloy xdi tAp TOiour«y 
ofy ri; xaroyo^o-eiey.'^ ^ $e ^^ixij xaiawi f wpoelpiiTat avoYxatoraTifi, 
4/xiy 8e^ xa) wgeoraos ravn]y nrinjSeueiy vpoo^xei xa) Koytp km e^y^. 
fiSovfl^ xa) Soixparviv ^^iov^ oux arif&a^coy r^yTrep) T£^ tffMc yvoM'iVy xoi 
Tohr ^wru avmmvroov raping '^ r^y iTior^/xijy xo) flnpiTT^,'^ oAA* 
iarmyxalav v^yovpAvog Tijy rou ^(ou; lxi/xeXeiay» Ka) ol I7v9atyopffioi 8e 
wpmrov IraiSeuoy rou^ (ruyyiyojxeyou; xai ^tfeeri xa) X^oi^. ^flmroi '7 
6e 6 *i4pi0TOTeXi]; vep) trkiloTou ravnjy r^y $i$ao'xaX/av roielo'tflU) Xeyvi 
Sf '' auT^y elyai WBgi toG avipeofrlvou rikoug, ^ti^'^ loriy i^ e^oifMyteu 
2 Se kiyei e^ov<riv ourco^. 

I7a<ra re;^. irpmrovfuh *° o8y ^i]Teoy 9rep} revyij; xtf} Vfpi fufoSoci fri 
xoi «'ffp} woa^emg xa) wpoaipicicos. Xeyerai $e re;^yi} «'a^' auroi ^ Tp*X^^* 
xa) yfllp TO yeyo^ Twy Tep^yeoy dwaccov rep^ XeyeTai . hatpown y^b ro^ 
Tfpi^a;, Xeyoyre^ rois /xey TroiijTixa;, re^^Se 0ea>pi|rixa^. igta-airo 8* ay ri^ 



' Par. b. lepayfAATrprnt, * ^ Fl. ». 

' 3 Fl, b.. Par, b. hi iL ♦ Car. icairon Par. b. ^ imitfmv Par. a. 

^ Car. TOiouTw Par. b. ^ tix»«» Par. b. Fl. a. 

^ fjLtXtiac P. b. 
' wo^i^trat, in roarg. q 6(/Sx. wJi , t^tjiuXuay Kopi^t:rOau Matilus h. 1. Fl. a. 

*^ Car, nal tXiw. V. a. et Fl. a. " yi abest a P. b. et Fl. a. 

'* P. a. et Fl. a. car, *' v^cvwia-Oai rng Omfnruois P. a. et Fl. a. 

•♦ %»ray9n<rti V. a. et Fl. a. *s >at$vltts V. a; et Fl. a. 

'* «Jc ir»piTTW in raarg. Vat. a. car, his vocib. Fl. a. ^^ Fl. a. mutiluab. 1. 
'^ V. fi. ex libro Ms. in mareine. *' Cod. Fl. a. hoc loco mutiUssioms. 

^° V. a. in niargine ex 1. Ms. 
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rrjv oSrc0 XeyofiiwiV riyy^iM (rwrrr^yM, ex iimpf^i/Loron^ si$ ev rlXo; ^eg^v- 

tcov. i\Ka>i li Xfyooci Tf^vijv to xoivov t^j TpaxTix^j xai t^j toiijtixijj. 

$iaip9ud^i yfl^p, t4 jxev Tsj^yijy Xsydwcj, to $i Ivio'Ti^jxtjv * ^vofwe- 

^ovts^. T^v Sff TOiairriy tnroypa^enif av tis, (rwrrrjfjM ex ieco^i}- 

[MTwv els ^pci^^^S ^egivreov ^ toi^o'si^. i$ieo^ $6 xaXeiv e^fioSa(^l re;^yi|y 

T^v 7roii)Tix^v. aToSi$0o<ri 8e awT« Xoyov 6 *Ap. \iyoor ri^y^ ea-Tiv Ifij 

jxrri X^ou Troiijrixi}. Xoyov is Xa/ufiivsi ouTe tov sTayooyixov ovTe Tor 

(TuXXoyia-Tixoy, oXXa tSv dvXovv xet) Tep^vixov, m^pmvrai ol ln^y^ioDgyoi 

r«v Tfp^Vflov. TOiij/xaTa jxsv yap i<rri xa) roL toov akiyoov, olov roov ftsy 

fAiKKrcm rot. xripla, apou/ym Zi ra apayyia xaXoviieva. aXX* 6uSe¥ 

rovTCtfV jxsTfl^ X^ou ^roiei, aXX' opft]^ ^vctx^ ^poopi^evx roi ^eoa. ta^ $f 

revvixc^ iroivipifOira Koyixmv e<rri voi^ftaTay xa) tm Xoyo) ^gosfuivao¥m 

vspi ftev oSv ri^wis roLuret eT^(rAco. — r^v Ss y^iioZoy Ivioi |x?v fic«4)j<ray 

xaTfl^ Taunjy t^ t^X^ ^ ^'^ ^rapaXX^Xot; elp^(r0ai. Ifyioi Se St/ya/xiy 

^fjLoloog ^ i^ovcrav wpo$ roi vf* aMiv avTiKeifjLUfa. Stti ftey y^ip xai 

rwv Xoyixcuy ?xaoTi]y rep^yow nriOT^jctijy axou<rai Tcoy &mKupi,ivoov» 

olov ^ iarpiK^ vymvm xa) vo<rep6ov, oXX' ou ^po; a/xfoo oftofflo^ e;^si, 

aXXo^ TO (MV %§otiyovfi,iv(og aipsTrai. to Ss yiyeuo'xei ft^yoy. ^i}Topix^ $ff 

xa) ^loXexTix^ eio-l /xey e9ri;^ffipi)Tixaly aXX' ojurco; sp^ouo-i 9rpo^ to I71- 

;^ffipffiy el^ T^i avrixeipLsva, ifr§) he ^aiveron xai T^y xoXirixijy ^ ^Sixijy 

[li&oiov ^yofta^coy, ou ft^yoy ' Tijy ^laXexrix^y xai r^y ^Topix^y. eyioi 

i^atrai ^iiolov Svofial^ecriat vao-ay $uya/xiy ^ e;^iy r^y ^ co^ nri toXu. 

io/xoeo-i ^e xa) o3toi airoXeXeT^tfai rris rod 6vof^aTog ^pficreoog, fte0o$oy 

yotp SvofAa^n xa) r^y ^pcoTi^y ^iXo(ro^/ay xal T^y irepl aTroM^sa}^ 

nri0T^/xi)y« elirey oSy jxe0o$dy eTvai 7^iy Asco^Tix^y. Teoy ^^' aMjV^ 

ft^eroi Xoyou nrAxrixou ^ o'uXXoyio'TixoD. xaXe/ixioo Se ftoi (rvXXoyio'jxo^ 

xoiyaif ^ xa) to euivpi^vifji^a,'' hraycoyrj $e xa) to xapi^eiy^a. eXxirmg 

li fiidoios vdo'tv ^ rotuinfi XeysToei. 6So;^ yag ecrr/y ri^ ^ $ifl^o^X- 

Xoy/o'/xou xa) $1' hrayeoy^; $ff/^i;. xa) /tetfoSo; eo^ aXi}0flo;. T^y Se 

vpa^tv Sfyioi ft^ flCTeSoo-ay ivipyetav 9 Xoyix^y. xarel Ss toDto Xiyoir* 

£v xa) vj iteogia irga^is, hipyeia yotg Xoyixij. XeysTai it irge^ig xa\ 

^ xaroL trpaxTiX^v lirior^jxijy lyepyeia. wpaxrixa) 8f XeyovTai /tey 

xoiyeo^ ^ao-ai, ooy ft^ 2on wo'mfJM ti oXXo irapa rigy '^ %pa^tVj olov 

jpvijo'Tix^ xa) auXi}Tix^. SS/eo; $e ^ts toXitix^ xa) ^Sixi^ ^rpaxTixal 

Xeyoyrai^ xal xpa^ets rots vifjl to xaXoy xa) al(r^oy ivepyelag. 



' Addit FI, a. thv BtwfnTtX9ti> vaa-w I'nia-rtifAny' ^ Paris. Codd* ojucv;. 

3 Incipit his verbis Cod. Fl. b. fol. 360. v. 
♦ ilg tSv Fl. b. Ix t5» Vat. b. cl Florr. 
^ aMv Paris, a. b. toS aitrn Fl. b. ^ Cajr* xotyS; Fl. a* 

7 jTfft/iut. Fl, b. 
* V. a. in marg. n /S(^X. ^uya^Aif fi iia ^uXXcyidr^oD xal ^t' ivaywyris ^ixrixq, »; 
•XXoYOu ifpifTat. 

^ uar. IW^itay Fl. a« et V. a. ei libro Ms. in margine. i^ mfi Fl. a. et V. a. 
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FL b. et a. . 

Uuli ii wpoatpivioos ip§i jxev xa\ uM^ rpof Xtcov. roo'ouroi^ 8e wpo^ 

PovKiv<ra//Ltvo$ ' Ixifrtti^ xai ^ ^f^i; iTaxoXouAi9<r|} rep knylo'pLepy xei 
MhraXiy ^pf^tfit; * xa) /SouAf (KrajXfvo^ ffXi}Taft* wpoaloiO'i^ ro ^ roiourpy 
Irriy. Si^ep aTrc a^rrai xa) al xaxlai wqoMpio'US rivf^. Tfioy fMV y^ 
iptr&v !rn Xoyi(rfto( xai ^ ^ of i^i; ayafi^, rosy Se xoxooy rouveofrlof* 
JJao'ei Sc ^0*1 rffp^ xa) Tao'a /buidoSo; x. r. X* 

Vat. b. foL 93. a. Vat. a. fol. ?• a* 
*H Sf Svya/xK ^'oXX^i^w; wap' u&roig Kiytreu'^ xai yip rig e^fi; Svyor 
^i( Xeyouci^ Iv/ore 8f rd ufuuvov [Mpog rm ff^ieoy. rijy ftey yeip ityalm 
tivaiMVf Tijy 8e yoVoy iSvvafiiav* tartv ie ire ^iTi)SfiOTi]ra iuvofuv 
bfOf/Lafytfcriv olov Toy irai^a ^siv Stiyoepy ^rvxrix^y* rd $e auro rouro 
xo} $uyaftiy Xiyer ovofta^si 8ff Itifa/xfj^ xa) rot, arfoAoL hKuvoL^ dg hrvit 
•5 xa} jx^ ff3 x^^o'flai. ofoy ^rXoSroy xa) uy/cioey. Xeyot;<ri 8e ^ifusig 
IvioTi Td$ 6fji,ouas ^ot/<ra^ t^o; tc^ avrixtlfigvei rmv u^' awrois. oloy 
^ijropixijy xoe) SiaXexrixijy. feixs 8e yvy Xafifiivuv iwafi,^¥ ayri rij^ 

Ilip) nvSaifuovlag, 

Cod. Vat. a. fol. 13. a. 

Cod. Vat. b. foi. 95. a. 
Jia^epeiy il ouSsy ^yeira» vsov rifv i)Xix/ay xa) to ^0o^ vsapov, oSroi 
Se el(riy oi xetrot, iriios l^wvre^f ohnrep ol axparels^ roi$ ^i xara kiyw 
roy ^U(rfi vapaymfiivov roig avdpwvoig^ oaro rivog i^Kixlag duvafie- 
yor; iroieuriai rag OQS^eiSf ttoXXoD av aj^ioy sn) r/ ^rep) roureoy ei^^ai. 
irp}y Ss fflven^ ve^) wv k^rig Xtygi, of iov airop^a'ai ws li^v wBaipAivluv 
TffXo; r^; xoXiTix^^ eiprixe. ev jxey yap ToXirix^ irpaxrixi^ ri axTiy^ 
«'^K0^; Se irqaxriKfig e^ioT^jUri]; rlXo^ irpd^is, oa<rr8 i) euSeufMvla h 
m^a^W SoxsT 8e avrij elvai ly isooqia xa) roye p^iy^arov rou rikoug h 
rocPrcp. ap' oSy xara irpS^iv Xeyei r^y ly/coy rov^ wpairovg Xoyou^, SBsy 
xa/ fi}(ri Soi^eisy S* ay t^^ xv^iotijtos eo; £y rijy S^^oy ixriSepuevog r^ 
TTsp) T^f eu8aijUrOy/af . etra irpoiciv axpi^ol tov 9rspi aurij; Xoyoy xa/ fi}0'iy 
iyepyeiay elya* xor* aperrjv reXog, wo-re slvai auTT^y reXOf t^j reXe/a^ 
apsTTig, avrrj 8' Ibriv 19 Ix ^raoroiy rdoy aperm rm rs irpaxrixdoy xo) rcoy 
SioopfiTixeov, Tj 8e ^imjy riS^oi ri^y eu^^pi^ovlav rijy jxey Tr^oxrix^y, cf^ 
aTeXgcTTg^av, njv 8s Ijf apt^polv T6\eiorr}TOt (>j gOTiv waj siTcTy T^y fUy 
ivdaipLOvloLV ieoopv^rixriv ipiM xa\ TrpaxTixijv o5o-av tIXoj elyai tijj iroX*- 
rix^^. 810 TrgooTaTTffi «ut^ tou^ lueXXovrug aglarovg rwv woXiTixaiy 
i<rea-6oti, fti} ju^ovoy TFpaxTixoug, uKka ieoopriTixovg sTvai. 8o^fie 8" ay xa- 
ra yg toOto IXarreoy gJyai ^ cro^ia xai ofMog ^ JgcepijTixij «riO'T^|Xij r^f 



« Fl. a. solus habet * oot x^n^ V. a. et Fl. a. ^ Carent t3 EarlK 

♦ Carent Paris. ^ Y,. b. y^rrai irap* adrorf. 
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^oXinxij^yeTys ^ ftsv wpooTarrffi, 4 §€ wpoaTarT^otf, ctWaTuvTViv^fs Xmt 
T^v avopiav TgoVav. pijcrJ yap to ftijSg x^Xueiv t^v IXarrco TrgooraTTfiH. 
9r5pi Tfiov xpHTTOVdiV ohv 4 ToAiTtxig, xai^^eoei^ dieov xuTxo'xevil^ea'iai 
xal (TSjSsiy dturoii^, ou S^tou xpalrroov oicra raav ieeov. rov dturov $g Tg6irov 
x«e} Tipl rij; tro^lag hmarruv rj^oufAeyn ir^u, 6e$orip»il xai TiiMuaripav 
k7riSetxw<nv, ifrel Ss Tregi toutow ^oprjTM irotXkp sjr) rov a'uvep^ij roV. 
fflpi}jxJyoif Xoyoig iwotvi^iaifU¥. oofaKoi^out Si Xsyej rov ff£ ^^X^i^ Xoyov^ 
voitrci vpa^ig xa) vgoetlpt(rt$ ayeiioti opiyecrioti, h /tev rf yvmvth tiJj» 
l^rKTT^/utijy xai njy ftedoSoy, 2y Ss rj} vgoatipia-Bi r)}v Trpa^iv, ive) al, 
vpe^n$ tos otno vpocugiarewg hspyovvras, r/ oiv eariv to tsAo^ rq^. 
ToXiTfx^^y ^ TO etxpoTorov Toov voXiTUtm ctyaimv, oAA* oux aXoyo^ 
^r^o'tfdiixff ^flcxTiDoy. oXX' mi$ig oivXoos piiv axpOTxrov ceyadov to Trgos" 
rov SfyptoVf tmv Si npotxremf ^ i^onfiovict, vegi ^; vuv ^ o-xixpi;. to jUiisy 
oSv oyofta^ TavTOV uxo sravron^ hfLoXoyiireu, euiutfAOvlcLvyoip ovpfiil^et ri 
axpirarov reov rikaov^ to Se f5 l^riv xal to eu wgarrffiv TawTO owoAa/x- 
^vov<rtv Tcp tu^uifji^oveiv, tuutoi ^e wpoa-eii^xe xotra^uWofuevoi ^$i] Toti 
&pX^$ ^U W^ d^vrou V8p) evioufMvtoi$ So^oiv. h vpi^ei yoig auT^ xai 
hepY^lci TiiifLsvog vpoa-iysTM ^$i} taov ^rayTfloy avipoojraov diMKoyloiv, 
tic cnro Tvig akrfielag ctyoiuhaaiy M to e8 ^y xeii to sS irpoTTSiv. xa\ to ^ 
miSoufMveiv fMfiiv oXX^Afloy Sia^ipt ty. aXA.' oSy ovopiMU piiv tcS axhtf * 
vayre; ^yojua^oua-iy^ fuSai/toy/ay kiyovTe$, Tnp) $e t^^ eu$ai]ttoy/a; Tf 
loTiy^ a/x^ia'/3i)TOU0'i. xai ou jxoyoy toi^ a-ofolg oi voWot, iXKi xou 
aMi aWijXoig, (TUft/tfTaT/isyTt; xaTfl^ t^v oiutov ^^^e/ay Tijy euSoi/xo- 
yioey^ lyioi $£ eooyro Tuyctiov aAAo ti elvai Trapoi t^v 8uSaiftoy/ay^ Tijy 
iSlay ^ Tov ayaflod. touto y^^p vj suioafMvtoi, jxey^ ot^x ISoxei elvat ay- 
tpa/frivrj, rj ie yvco<n$ axnoxt sv^AifLOVioL, to ftsy oSy Trourag l^sT^^siy ta^; 
S^i^tt^^ as jctaraioy iragavriiTou, Tag di ^ jxaXitrra ImicokatfliKrag % 
ioxoitrag ix?w Tivd Xoyoy i^eroJ^eiv hrrayyiXXsTai, iiJ^m Ss X^ySfleyftiy 
%ri Sia^fpotKTiv o7re onro TMfy ^utrti ^ otgixj^ Xoyoi,^ xa) oi hr) Tag f6 
(Tui ap^ag. Sroyr^ei yoif al ap^a)^ a\ • jxsy ^ia^Uy al ^i ig vpog i^yMi* 
sipifTtu hi ^epl TOUTfloy xa) ev roi; ^uo'ixoT^. 

Cod. P. b. fol. 9. 6. P. c, f. 96 b. 
VR. a. fol. 18. a. V. b. f. 96 b. 
£1 jx^ dia-iv ha^uXaTTei, rouTsoriy TrapaSo^ov \oyov, BlpviO'dai is ^r^i 
fTip) TOtiTcoy xa) hv Tolg cyxuxA/oj^. Iot) Se aoTolg Trpo^ki^fiaTa^ ffy» 
TiuxXia TTOinoiaird,'^ dio xo^ eyxvxkia eovopM^rOf Sia to hyxuxXlcog 
avTobg xaSrifjLevovg eTri^etpelv e]g to frgoTeiev, ^ hd to ev xt/xXep? 
gtscTTooTag axpoa(riai, 8ia $s toD ieoopviTixoti piou utrTepof In-itrxl^fdt- 



' TO FI. a. et b. reliqui tif. * ain-w Fl. a. ct b. ; reliqui to. 

5 Tiv FI. b. addit. ♦ <r^s Fl. b. ' x6yoi Fl. b. 

^ VfifiMiAa VR. a. ; V. b. Fl. a. ; et quidena ir^ofiiKniJM lyxvx'Ktofy ri j3{j3xo( in marg. 
VR. a. 7 ^rewTooaVM V. b. 

* lyxvjoJot/; P. a. ; V. b. ; Fl. b. ' tyit^nXw V. b. ; car. his ▼occ VR. a. 
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318 Epitome SchaUorum 

cicd ^i. rptrof Hi ioriy 6 twpi^ixig, (nrig oS rifv iwtamifttf h rof$ 

VK. a. 22 b. 

V. b. 97 b. FI. b. 361 a. 

* *£vf fS^ ' rou( Iptarfkoug &wi rm lUm that Xiywo'W i^ trrt Xafiw 
hi rm cl^fifMoy (m avrm, StKoXiovhl yeip avToig Xfyiiv xai r&¥ iinop 
ttvcu Spovg* hniHj fahwrai ol retg litag ilfn^tra^jawn Siel ri vfUfot 
cniMimit ri %¥, ili rr^v rmv SSmov rr/vojav ^Xltiy. roi ftif yeip in}JJt 
Ma) xaret [Upof alviffrei, ^OTd» e&rro xa) ^dufretf'' ou8s r^ arr» 
SrraJ roi ^i vsg) ret^ xuiixctirra vov^Toi, ovx ulff$iiTei, itXX* ovrets 
Irra. i^ei rouha trnti^eiv reif l^iag. 'O St 'AfKrroriKtig fiv^) tSftp 
hi o'ffjxyuyeiy ri h, vtiamrtfov rou; Ilviayoflovg rotrro Tffirofi|3c^ai, 
d6o y^ vuvrtiv)(icig iifMvoi, x. r. X. (Nic. 1, 6. Metaphys. i, 5.) 
Cod. Vat. b. fol. 98 a. lacuiiam indicat, quam VR. a. 
fok 23 a. non habet. FI. b. faabet. 

VR. a. 33. 

V. b. 100 b. FI. b. 361 b. 
*EoTiV ij ffu8«i]Xoyfa ^w;c?j Xoytxvig iviqyeict xetr optr^ WXiioy tr 
jSiflp reXe/o). ir9ftygypeL^t(o ftfy o5y royadov ratn^}. rotmjy 8e ^py 
tlvm faiih Ttpf iu^aifLOviav, inrep yeip oi ypifuf vpaorov mptypor 
^ov(ri¥ ixo(rx9eooSf ^^tu rore exaoTOV avocypa^ov<n¥ SacgifiAgf ourw 
^0*1 frgooTOV rviro» fripiyeygiftat rw rij; fu^fjEtov/sc^ opio'/xoy, ^Mra- 
^ootx&s ^priu-ipLiVog rep >^oy», elru vcrrepov iirayyi?iXerou oxp^ 
|9iB00'e»y a^ov — 

VR. a. 36 b. 

V. b. 102 a. 

P. b. 17 a. FI. b. 36l b. 
*H 81 afy(ri vXilbV^ ij to vjimov. cxiTrtiov 8f ^or Tfp) ourf^ X^»ir 
i^tot T?^ apX*!^*^ ^^ ^®*^ TsXoof ^ T^ eu80eijxoy/a;. «ri roAniv^ yotp 
^popusv i^origa>s ay Xifiwfuv. vX^y a-xemiov efnJ ^ij(ri vfp) t^$ eu- 
iaipiMvlag, ri ^rore lorty. ou jui^oy ex rou re yeywrifUvw ' avpmnpi" 
(Tjxaro^y xael If a>y 6 X^o$y TOUTfor* If wy ffpoT«fl"fa)y yeyinjpreu o \6yogf 
h* o3 aireSeif e r/ ffore l<rTfv ^ evSaiftoy/di. ^y $e 6 X({yo^^ uff-odfrixi; 
xflt) ly adrtS vpcrcKrt^^^ xal to cviMcipaa^pM^^ ovpMVov If Ixiiyou to5 
frvfAvepaa-pLOiTog^^ xa) rav frpori^'eoov Xtprrioif tI iarh vj euieufMvla, 
(oXXol Xoii If ouy tlprixu(rt oi vaXaio) trep) oturv^s,)'^ X^^'i'ai Sc wncep 



■ VR. a. — Iwl ^n tov; vi/dAW&rfpoy ^' iolxacii oi IXv^ayog^ot xlynr Ivn^ x. r, X. 

* (pOapr^ P. a. 3 ^52 o»Tt iJvTa FI. b. to Jovri Ifyra P. a. 

4- ^rcepa x«9()c»(rra P. a. In roargine VR. a. xa96\GVy aXX' fi (Ufitkoc wit, wetpa t» xotfm. 

5 FI. b. grXctoytvy. 6 .r^J; oJf tow t. VR. a. Fi. a. 

' Tttt^Tttf sine yaf VR. a. FI, a. piior in marg. TauToy yap h fiifiK 

• yi»»i^ivoy P. a. 5 Xoyo; abesl a P. a. »° Trpoxxa V. !>. Fl. a. " trvfAitaf P. a. 

** o^w^jrAyTOf P. a. '3 Car. V. b. FI. a. ; in margine tantummodo VB. a. 



in Aristotelis Ethica. SIS 

s!»9ff hii^oii vlmai. hio^a Sc ret roig «roXXoi^ ^MWfinfa xci roig 

VR^a. fol.40a. 

V. b. fol. 104 b. (Ethicor. Nic. i. viii. vers. iGn.) 
Aurai Sff t»v fxro; ayaieov ^ tdieufi^ovla ov^ dg fuigmv,^ aX}! wg 
opyavoov, ha tou iUov reAou^ ''^P* ^^vvatov yap ^ijo"! xoA^ frparr 
reip axopr^TOV ovra, Tretvra ' ti roi larpiKa ^roiiiy a;^o j^yi^roy oyr« 
T«v larpixcoy dgyavcov re xa) ^OLffuixaivA sitrip xara^iifbsrrai taI 
exTO^ wycAoL. oAXa SeTxvu^ (sic) t»^ auroT^ XP^'''^' 4 e^fri) ^f^; 
T^y fvSaifboylay^ 6!<rTsp Si* 6fyavwVy hoi flXeov. ohv Tupavvliwv xarur 
Xuaus hot flkaov^ fyiyoyro. xot) ei eSeijO'sy eaietXwf/MTtov avv^vtyxoLV ol 
^IXot, xei a ou ^tivariv vpoogav h* avroov oi ^tXoi vpoopStVi xed irpojxi}- 
fiouyrai^ xcA avfi^Tparrovo-r xa) Sroi ^/Xoj emv, dg 6 Swofwv ^i}<r} 
am) Suoiy o^floAfMoy Tt<r<Fapig^ i^daXfio) el<riv xei) arr) duoiv Aroov 
Ti(r(rapa,9 x») M rwv ixkcov fLoplcov 6 avrog xdyog. xott fi^y ?rf hi 
tXoutou xa) h ?a(/i>ois, riyff^ ia-oocrav xarglioLg, hot vXoutov xoii iroXs- 
/tticoy tgwrarro*^ xai ^IXeov fiiovg im^vogdeocrurro. r/ li x-oXirixi^'' Si^ 
ya/Ubi; ; iroog ou \MyiLkx 'xp&mi itpog rug xiihag '^ vpi^Big' ai/uf^avw 
yag ri ^roXirixci vparruv xakSog pafiBfi^lav r^oyrtfc Suyaftiy ey t^ iroXsi. 
aXA' ayaxijToy rw jxi} r^oyri Suyaftiy iroXiTfxijv ro '^ l$ia)Tf usiv xa) i^o-u- 
^a^fiy, SI Si jx^ ayoiyxi} vpoeX9oyT«( o'^aXXso-jSai. xai oiroi Sf fuyaXetg 
Tivoig vpi^ttg hnpa^avro h r^ ir(!Xfi, oux dfvcv SvvcifLtoogf oToy Auxovg^ 
yog By^ugKrdiig^^ T^y wriTpow^y'^ ray vpetypLorcov het r^v ToS./SflWi- 
Xeo)^'^ eyo/totfrnja-ay^ xflt) SoKuv xa) ZiXevxog, Ixarfpo^'^ /ubjya Suy«- 
fteyoi ey roilg l^eurou Trcerglciv. ret Se l^e^^^ Soxei ritriy [MtXetxaorigng 
ilpvicriai. ^<rl yotp eyiwy crspovij^ivovg pwcahtw ro fLoxap^ov oToy 
et/yeye/a;, evnxvlag, xaXXou;. ^aiev ya^ ofy riye^ xai Suo'ysy^ '^ oyrtt 
xai fLvj xaXoy xa) irexvov higyeietv ey itpof^ov[/i>ivaig^9 iySep^eo'lai. 
lyepyoDyra Se euSai/toyeiy ayoyxi]. ilpo; Se rourou; Xexreoy oog xa) 6 
*Api<rTOTiXrig nraiyei robg roiovrou; w; erayo^fiouvra; to eXXeijXfba ^^ rou 
yivovg ^ TO tou eiSou; ^ Tiywy aXXmv, iv b\(Av IvSeslg, oXX' Sfu»g pi^ 



' Pergit Fl. b. vrfl fAcv o2hr twv T^i a^QD ^iXoao^ito-avran^ ^o^nv rat^rny T(V& 'ken^^k' 

^ Add. VR. a. od^ m; dmirXqpwrtxwv ttdrng* 
3 VR. a. in marg. oim o{6?ti ^ i8t)3x. ^ VR. a. Jts ^ JS/^X. in mare. leg. 

' VR. a. wg ifyaifoif ToXXa |ia}? yag v^rrtrat h. t. X. ^ ^i/Xw? jFI. b. 

7 vpo/^vOoDvrai P. a. ct b. " — rr— Fl. a. ' — tt — FI. a. 

»o i>^*»wr» VR. a. IpptVaTTO Fl. a. " »oXi«xixn V. b. «* <ut»yaXaff VR. a. 

»3 Tu? V. b. •♦ In marg. VR. a. Iyx«ie*4w n iS/^Bx. '^ l»iTgoirn» V. b. 

»6 VR. a. Jt^5^ in raarg. fiwiUwg h ixxn jSl/Sx. *7 ixnrtfac V. b. ^yw/uiiv»», V. b. 
*• ^u(r|fy;) Fl. b. VR.a. et Fl. a. ivo-rmin marg. iva-rvxli' tcwswtrwtp yiy fair rat, 
&kK* n /3/pX. iv^yiw, V. b. iioynri, 

■ '* youjuiveif Fl. b, 
^° V. b. «d f xxmm nullo sensu. Fl. a. et VR. a. ti tXhtfAa, ibique in marg. ro h 



314 Epitome Sckoliorum 

«oy' rtvoi iyylvta-ien vvip rrig tnrepfiaXkowrris ItMm^vtlas^ oJov eiTi^ 
^TflMpijxoTo^ ' viog enj, ttwj yap oJ pUTroj toOto, oti octtovI^I/ohto, Keyerm 
IcrooSf xa\ aitopu^zkiv 6 yevvaio$' aAA* ofieog bk ttoScuv^ Ictt} 9rpo^ ras 
ha^ttag ey/oTf .— 

VR« a. fol. 106 a. 

V. b. foL 103 b. Fl. b. 36^ a. 

Jno xa) earopiireuiroTMpov ^(rl fO'Ti /x^fiigroy ^ tSBaifAOfiu xa) aXkoas 
mog iffx^Tov x. r. X. on Sc trroi^ela^ raxtra roig vpougrifMAntg, S^Xoir. 
o» fcey ye^ keyovrts rauniv rjjy agrr^y tj| tv^eufMvlet, |bia0i)Tov t^ 
apflniy, njy etiSatjuboviav^ ij aoTcijroy inroXafi^avowrt, ^ jxfy y^ ^oyi)<n; 
^rayrwf /xadifroy x«i ^ o-o^ia, ^ §e ijSixi^ aptrr) to figv irXf mttov eiitrnf* 
$8iTai $ff xat jxftlijirsflo^. if $6 Mrxvi<ns Jctti fx.ey xa) aSn} ?do^y^ oXX' 
0^ de^ao'flty oXX' ^ ly jXsXeri} Troycoy xa) aXyrfiivcov U9rojxoinj.7 rouro 
y^f lyioi Ti}v uperrjif ugroXaft/Sayocio'iy xai njy stiSaijEtoy/ay. ol 8s oux h 
ugerri ehon Xiyovreg^ n^y eu^aifLOvlav aunjy ^roi xarc^ 6eicaf fioi^ 
^etpaymcial fact ii hoi TiX^y* fl ftgy ouy xai oXXo rf SeoSflopifr^' 
^ony, f&y «ey xot) i^ eviatfLOvia hwpoVy^° tog ay snroi ri^ rwy riBipUifeaf 
Tou^ ayioya^* rcl .^aSXa ei^ rovg o"rff^avoti;. reiilxeuyi yap ev (mo'co 
roi^'' Svya/xfyoi^ xoXoo^ aycoy/^eo-floi. oSrco Se xq^i ^ suSoiftovia esraAXoy 
ffy /tteo'a xsTroi *^ Tolg ivvapJvoig xoiXwg aycoy/^so'dai, oiper^s ht^fiekelfftm 
■xai xuroL raur9]y svepyuv. oXX' el juiy dswy ^0*7) S^poy, aXXi|^ ay An 
irxi^eeog ^\j<rixoarripag, 

Fl. b. 362 a. VR. a. 45 a. 

V. b. 103 b. Nic. 1. 13. Comment. Aid. f. 28 b. 32. Felic. ib. 

H $e ^oXiTixi] TrXffiOTijy IvifieXsiay voiffirai (I. re) rou'^ oyofou; 
fflyat rou; TroXlroLg '^ xai ^gaxxfxou^ r£y xaXaJy. eari Serouro*^ Ix nwy 
etgloToov woXirgicoy.'^ t^^ yap TaiJeia? T«y yecoy fueXi^Tot Iri/xeXoot^ 
TOi, oloy 71 Avxovpyov, Ofji^oiaos te xu) ij Mv«oj'7 xa* ij nXareoyo^ ai W 
Twy woXiTixfloy yofAoflsTcov yoftofleo-ei^ iotrpixaig (leiXXov hixeuri¥ ij woXiti- 
leaT^. xoXao'ei^ yag fipixu<ri xara toov afxapTctvovToov, ui le xoXao-ei; 
oToy iarpeiai riveg, jSeXxtoy Se xai ly iarptxoig '^ o'xo^reTy o^o)^ uyieiyj 
ecTTai crw^aroL % OTrcag yocr^^crayra ispavevi^. 



' pi^^rov Fi. b. puTTToy V. b. In textu VR. a. ol wg pvvoy in matg. oXcv; ti fiifik. /x." 
pi^«ov et ita Fl. a. 

* iva-yiynag FI. b. ' nrax^xoTo; /vi; tin Fl. b. ^vatfrnxoro; t/Iof V. b. 

* Vat. b. Ix w^^wv ; fortasse Ixaii^njuut legeodum. 

^ VR. a. in niarg. oiy^tTa ri fiij^X, ; legas omnino aroiy^iTa V. b. furdL 

6 VR. a. in inarg. iJjiy id quod eSvo; legeris, et eodem roodo FI. a. 

7 t/wo /t*o»:5^ Fl. b. V. b. virofxotij, * V. b. \iyovfTtc et FI. b. 

^ VR. a. f( fA*v ovv rt xal aXXo dtodulp. in marg. '° VR. a. in niarg. 9!«f* 

" ini Fl. b. '^ xaTai in niarg. tantum VR. a. 

•3 Totg FI. b. ** vavrag FI. b. '^ VH. a. a'j(x^ang h ^t'jSx. in marg. 

•6 VR. a. ToX^' T6 ^ i5//3x. . '7 V. b. MiwSvof. >8 y. b. a JaTjtxn. 



zu Aristoielis Ethica. 3X5 

Vat. a. fol. 52 a. 

Vat.b. fol. 108 b. Fl.b. 362 b. 

Ka) yoip rmv (rufL^arnvroav roig ^tXo7; fcsrep^Ojbtfy xa\ ra /tev roi- 
aura sVriy anrrff lyxvoS/irai ^jxoov t^ su^aiftoviat'' ra Ss oti roiaOra* Iv 
Sff TO^TOts hetfspsi Tfloy veUcmv exctUTOv veol ^dovra; ^ reXjiVT^irotVToig 
(rvfufialvsiv, ttoXu yap fA^AXov vapivofi^a ksci ^sivoi to vvapx^iv [kv ruig 
TpayepBtM$ tow 9rpot«ragj^«v*] i(rAv,^ Sroof (6g yrfwfnai, irori oiayyeXoi 
&7rxyyi)iaxriv, olov ijy Ol^iirot;^ to xpwrov euru^^ omig xa) si Tiya 
roiauTa. ra Se ^garrojiteya Itrriv roiaDra, orav Itti r^^ crxi^yij; ^rpar- 
Ti}rar^ ra SatVA^ oTov xa) 6 ^o^oxAij^ si^'ayei elg T^y O'xtjyijv rov Oi$«- 
9rovy vejnjpoDfLivov,^ roy ^Tayra eauroy a^arroyra.^ [roi [aIv yotg vpov- 
vap^ovTot oJx7 ^yia rou; isaroiSf ra Ss ^parTOjxeya Iti tij^ o'Xijy^i; 
(TWTOLpoLTTUv xoH \tmiv elcoter^. ouroo $)] xai ra jxsy] vsp) rou^ reiyeeo- 
raj oLTxj^i^lMiTet foixe roi^? «ri r^^ o'xijyii^y ra 8J ly r^ ]3«^ toi^ gy Tjf 
tf-xijyjf. 

P. a. f. 27 b. P. b. fol. 25 a. P. c. fol. 1096. Fl. b. 362 b. 

VR.a. 53 b. V.b. 108 b. Nic. i. 12. Magn. Mor. i, 2. 

£udein. ll, 12. 
itferfl^Sg raura iviaxmcriov ehal fri<rt vep\ r^is eu^fMvlag, iroTipw 
Tfloy liraiyerdoy foriy % rcov rifji^loov, ioTi $s roi^ jxey rlpi^M, otra rijj; 
«gX^^ •X'^***'^ ^^^'^ ^^X^J^s^ xai flsoi, T«3i hi xa>^, optKovrai Be t» 
xaXov, ayctiov xa\ hreuverov, roiatlrai 8s sitriy ai agtroil xai ai" xar 
apeTrjv hipyiion' rx 8s sio'iy Suya/ttstj' roiaDra 8s rcSy ayoAm sflrly,'* 
ol^*' sw xai \l\ su ^pri(riar oToy ttAoOto^ xal Oyiela xai Skcog rot vepl ri 
irmfjLx xoti exTo$, a Xsysrai ityaiot, Sri opyavi ejtiv rep ivaghop '^ 91:^0; 
td^; xaXas ivepyi{a$f apAiMua^i Ss xa) riraprov sI8o; rcoy ayaSfloy, ^ 
xaXot/criy cu^sXijcta iSta)^. roiaOra 8s soriy^ a ju.YjSsTors 81* avra'^ 
aipsra, oAX* osi '^ 81' mpa, olov ieguvslai^ rofiMi, xa6a'et$f atrnq itruvTot 
hi r^y uyisiay sorJy alpsra. roiouroy jDtsy 8^ " ev Tip ^ra^oyri ow fcsftyi)- 
rai^ ra>y 8s 8uyajxsa>y'^ jxy)]ftoyst;si ftsy^ aXXd^ ^avegov ysyojxiixs, ro f&i^ 
njy su8aiftov/ay slyai rwy roioureoy ayadoov, afu^ifrQv^TdWou yoip %6r 
Ttpa '9 rooy ri/ut/eoy ayaim imv tj tm¥ iTruiveTm, 8s{xyuo'i 8s ?ri oux 



^ VK« a. Tqy r^jaijiAoytay *] filfi\. ^ [ ] Uncb inclusa ignorat FI. a. 

3 VR. a. addit : irpot/Wp^ciy /uccv y(£|) la-riy oVav x. t. X. in margine. 
♦ vparrnrat FI. b. ^ TiTripwjuitvo; FI. a. 

® [] Car. FI. D. V. b. pergens : «ipl tov; <r» ri^ti^ra; /uaXXov ^1 ftrw; rh iijcof^tn ot/J^Xo-- 
yiOTiov T»iy irpoxiijiAivTiv. et ot T*9?i«T»f fxiTe-j^oval rifog aya$ov n xaxot/. 

^ &unroi>g loco &vta rod; Codd. 
' V. b. Trig l«i tti; (rtc»i». VR. a. To-w; roTg Ivl t^ o^vfynv Axx' ^ j6fjSx. cor? wpi Trjf . 
^ Tw P. a. *° ?<ra apx^'f «X* ^'* *• ^X""** P- *• " *^ ™*'® desideratur in Paris; 
"fiVivPar. »3yR.a. addit tVrty. '* VR.a. et Fl.a. tJ» IweiTSr. '5 p.a.«^r<£, 
'^ VR. a. addit al^aOfMOa ; in marg. fo-w; ouily t^Tniicaf, &\h* fi fiifi\os oSru); itttyU 
TgavTttt. In FI. a. lacuna. 

■7 VR. a. et FI. a. rectius rovron jotir in, . '* ivfaixsyon Fl, a. 

" woTfpov VR. a. 
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iorlv r»y iwatvtrwv. wav yap rh hrai¥iTov TtS %olov flyai xoti irpoi 
Ti' wws ixe«v fir«*vfiTai. Xiyei li weiv, ov^ on* hxaivtrov raov Trpogn 
r/' tf^Tiv. i yaf Hmhos xa)^ MgHos fTaivrro) [liv, ov ktyovreu hi 
WTotg, 00$ ret^ vfiig Ti. &\\* Zn way ro^ hfrouvtriv Wmvfirou rep xjoV 
ri oSro)^ 'X''^' '^fl^^ y^p W^ otva^opoiv, njv Ix) ra ?f/« xai Ta$ 
^pa^eiS, hrcuvovrrat' oTov 6 Ukums xoc) 6 ca^oiios rf Trolog mIvm'' 
hrawsircu, [hteuvtlreu yap ixargpog roiroav, reS^ ^eiv njy ^pir^y. 6 
fiffv y^p vo7^^ i^Tjy onro rij^ MpslaSf 6 $f aTro r^f Sixoioor^^' xa) r»'^ 
^paKTtxog thaif 6 /mv reov avipilaov, 6 li rav hxalwvjy* xu) rov lo%upoy 
xa) riv ipofj^txov Iraivovfify,'* xahig ovx Svras hapirovg, icoo^ 0?y ta?'' 
avfi/wparruv rjf ^uo-ei, irAijv 8e xa) cog volovg rimg xa\ rtp ■♦ lj^e*y »»$ 
xpo; ra^ heayilagf rhv jxtv ra; SpoftiXdl^, rov $e r^; ia%vpa^. 
- JiJXov Sff ix rwv Tf^) Tobg ieovg hralvcov, ovg '^ voiouvrai rivs;, ori Si' 
avafopdVf njy m riva^ hvsgyilag xa) icpa^tigy ol inouvoi yhovrai, 
iiraivou<ri yag avroitg Ivioi avafipovreg irpog rjpi^ag oTov rov jxev Aiovi^ 
(TOVi $im olyov fScoxe^ njv Sf JvjpLT^Tgav, Siotj wopov. (sic Fl.b.) ytkoiog 
6 '^ juiev o5y oSro^ 6 Svaivog rouv flfouv. ov fcsy yap Iv rovrcp amav ro 
ceiMfov xa\ xaXiv, ev tm vpog iifuig ava^ipetriai, aAA' iftj ihla axnm 
fvait. cfoixe ii 6 roiouro; 6 tvaivog tug av ei rig Ifcaivmv rhv atdgamov, 
fUfj Xeyoi'^ aurou r&yaioif*^ (on ior* Xoyixof xaJ ^pow/xoj ^tJo-si, xaJ 
woXinxo; xai xoiVfiovixo;,) oAX* Zn xa?^g aJyag vsjxsi xal Trgo^ard xa\ 
mpll^ei roilg ayikaig '9 avreov ixav^y rpoffiv, yeXolog *° /xev o5y 6 toioSto^ 
Jhfatyog affinp tfafLsv, roov tfeoov^ oXX' ojxod; SijAov^ on /SovXtrai 6 
iwai¥og Si' avafopag y!ve(r6at rij; Iw/ nya ^^a. ere) oyt olxsTo^udrwv 
fhra^vog xa) vpi^vog ex rrig ^6(rea»g avrwv xai roov hpyoov rcuv aXXaov, As- 
yoiT ay. oToy fva-ei xaXov xa) ayaihv to 0e7oy xat hvepyel as) hspyeloLg 
roig xaXXtirrag xa) isoopovvi rot Svra, oog ^X'^y '''' ^^^ '''^^ xapwrog 
arwixowyiv a-voTaciv. roiovroig ydg Kiyoig xpotif^^Tfog av rig xarei rh 
iehv auTOu^ vfivfi, lirei U foriy*' 6 exaivog roov roiouroov, >Jsym Sercpv 
itoi&v xeii Si' oya^opa; r^^ irphg irepa, SijAoy ?n rwy otgivTWf oux 
l(rr}y 6 iwaivog^ oXXa lUlKiv ti. tou^ yap deou; ovx ^aiyoD/MV, oXXa 
fuaxapil^ofJLeVf pi,axaplfyiJi.ev Ss xo) tov; ieiorarovg roov avSpwv xa) raov 
ayaim rd teiorara. roioDrov Se xai vj euSaifcov/a. SiOTsp ovSei; au- 
T^v hraivei, aX?sM fs^axapil^ei, Xeysi Se xai EiiSo^oy xa>Jog (ruvijyop^O'ai 
T^ ^Sov^. Xeyei y^^^ Si^^ rouro apiarriv elvai tcov ayaioov auTijy away- 



^ 'i. sic Fl. b. quae male intellecta P. a. vfhg tVn reddidit. ^ ro Fl. a. 

3 Car. Fl. b. ♦ S iv^p. Fl. a. ^ ^i ^^ pj, b. P. a. Jra. « wSv ti Fl. b. 

7 VR. a. in textu toDto^. in marg. towg iw, Fl. a. toD voro; cli^ai. 

• oTt ri fX'** Fl. b. Fl. a. oTt t§b. ^ t»v iiajto<Tuvaif Fl. a. '^^ tou FL a. 

" [ 1 Hffic omnia absunt a Ck)dd. Paris. *^ Car. I^raooupiv VR. a. et Fl. a. 

'3 Ti Codd. Paris. •♦ th Codd. Paris. '5 ofov Par. Codd. 

»« Car. Fl, b. VR. a. et Fl. a. »7 xi'y« VR. a. '» to AyaW. '^ AXfy»if Fl. a. 

»<> yiXorw Fl.b. Codd. Par. » » VR. a. «V»y in textu : in maxg. Urn n fiifi\. 
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rooVy oTi &ya6hv oi(rot oux iiramlTOLi, ov6ei§ yag ircuvelrovs iifio($,ivoug, 

Nic. I, 12. cf. Comment. Aid. fol. 28. in iGne et 163 a. 34. 

Felic. 224 b. 13. 

Merd ^i ratrra hoiipii 6 '/fpiororeXi]^ Israivoy' xa) lyxeofiioyi orm 
hafigovra^ rore sXiyrro. fDv ftiv yag trvyxexyrai rd dvofJMra. xai 
hn TauTOu Xaf/t^fiavBTon. tore Si o. fXrsy ijranfo$^ lAiyero rris apirr^ 
slvoii xa\ oXtoi rris i^eo^, to Se eyxwfLiov kxaoTou Ipyoo xu\ O'co/xftrixou 
xa) 4/tJ|p^ixoS. xiyu li to o'oo/xaTtxov !pyov o Sia tijv tou arif/MTog 
oQerriv ylvivai, ohv igofuog^ iraXij. t|/u%ii; ii, o<ra hi ^pSwicr^v ^ 
aXAijy Tiva ^tt%?j* itpiTyjV irpiTrerai' eU exaarov o5v s^ov hyxifim 
hypifiTO xai sAeyrro tots* ^AAa to ravra /mi v f^oxpi/Souv ^TOpix^; 
olxsiorepov xai rolg vtp) robg hretlvovs haTplfiova'^v igfiorru* 
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No. 11.— iContinued from No. LV.p. 122.] 

366. JoxffiTff. Tamen Joxei; in vs. 369* Recurrit ad plures 
alloquendum in vs. 378. Ovx oW hroioi T^gok-ov iy^npw, ^tXeu. 
Unus de choro ceterum chorum alloquitur numero siiigulari 
Heracl. 293. Trachin. 1277* Aeiwov (tvfii trv, %ap6tv\ Sed 
onmia maximo intervallo relinquunt illi loci Orestse 150. Aoyov 
caroSos if* o, n XP^^ ^ftoXrrff, et Electr. 1416. ^£1 ftXroTM yu- 
vaixeg, kvSges aurfxa TffXouo'i roupyov. u}Jia alyoL irgo<rii§ife. Ce- 
terum, ut paulo e via recta obliquum feramus pedem, dignum 
est quod notetur, Paulum saepe mutare personas, ut sese fingat 
eorum reum vitiorum quae incusat, adeoque apud eos in quos 
invehitur gratiam et auctoritatem ineat. Vide modo: Mij rtf 
PpMfMrl (Tou ixiivov avSxXvt, inrep o3 Xp^TTog iiriiavi. . . ."Apa 
ovv ret rris elprivifis diooxw(i>tf, Rom. xiv. 15. 19. M^ vkavufrig* 
Oeog yoip o6 jxuxTt}^/^eTai. ^O yetg hoiv (rmlpjiJiviponroSfTOUTO xa\ 
0spurei. .. .To $f xoAov voiouvres /ub^ exxax&fi^ev. Gal. vi. 7. 9« 
Mifii eiiwXoXargm ylv8<r9e, TuArng rives avrooy. . • . Mvfii irogftua^ 



^ cVaiTOf Cod. Par. 

* Par. iiafcpovTi. VR. a. in marg. i^ fjuh la-wg jtaf cfovroc ^ n /S»/Sx. 

3 Fl. a. heuf; i«a«vof iXty. ♦ +wx*»W Fl. b. 
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futf, x.r. A. Mvfii ixvupuJ^afjkiv rout Kiptov, » .Miffii yoyyi^^tti 
1. Cor. X. 7 — 10. Talia nientem vividam et in rev veras acem- 
me intentam magnopere eviiicunt Sed videanius. 

372. e^iv. Sic va^v Phoen. 530. ftiXov 1100. Trpoer^xw 
Thuc. ii. 89. Sox^ay Heracl. 187. Soxouy Hec. Idl. jjxoy Ale. 
302. Swetf^ov Thuc. iii. 63. vapeurxiv v. 14. Siov ▼• 53. %c^ 

fcrn^oir 60. Xa^iv Arist. Plut. 277. St^ov Xeiu Cyr. £d» 
lutch. p. 75. hi et in voce paasiva: XP^^^V Thuc iii. 96. 
« slpfffiivov V. 39* yeypafjijihoy 56. 

381. JTiT^i 8cc. De metro hujus vs. vide Classicum Diarium 
viii. 4£8. 

386. Consule Elmsleium^ qui optime defendit Sofoi contra 
Hermannum. Xofo) Tate etiam et Dalzel emendarimt* 

388. Seneca Med. 224. ' Supplices fido lare protegere:' 
478. ' Certum larem.' Vide Wass. ad Thuc. iii. 4i6. 
396. Vid. Valckenaer. ad Phoen. 1020. 

400. J' inseruit Elmsleius post Ilixgovs, non monito lectore. 

401. ^vya;. Numero plurali utitur Seneca Med. 1002. 
408. Upos (roorof^): pneterea« Sic saepe utuntur. Addit 

Aristophanes en) roiroif Plut. 1001. 

411. Vide Francis ad Horat. Od. i. 29. 10. ' Fluere ac 
retro suUapsa referri Spes Danaum ' Virg. JEa* ii. l69. 

414 — 5. OB(ov%l<m$. ' Heavenly faith ' vertit Potter. Non 
«ati8 accurate. Hippol. 1037. Opxovg 'jrapcurxiBov, v/oTfv ou 
a-fMxgetv 6ewy. Thucyd. v. 30. 66oJy yoip irlvrug ofuoa-aifTeg : quod 
vertit his verbis Dukerus : ' jurejurando interposito, cujus Dii 
testes fuissent.' Verte in nostro loco : ' fides, quam Dii audiunt : ' 
«eu 'fides coram Diis audientibus pacta:' seu, ' reverentia 
fcederum quae Dii audiunt.' In vs. 492. "Opxw $s f^iSiti wlar^s^ 
et Hippol. 1309* "Opxmv itfeiki viflrriv; in quibiis sic vertas: 
reverentia seu probitas quae debetur Jurejurando, In Med. 729. 
*AK?<ai vlcrrtg ei yivoiTO (m) Tcutwv : Si jurejurando base mihi con- 
firroares. Vide Xen. Cyrop. p. 252. Ed. Hutchinson. Alio 
et insolito sensu ^E^ere ir/ariv 6coD occurrit in D. Mark. ix. 22. 

417. Sri^owi, quod malit Elmsleius, omnino danmandnra 
est : subtilius est quam quod Euripideae simplicitati conveniat : 
nee locus Arcbelai quicquam ei proidest, Srpi^owi satis saiium 
ac perspicuum est, nee cedendum criticorum mutationibua. 
-Quod ad ^kxjUMi attinet, id vertit Scholiasta per tavn^. * Per 
famam et populum * habet Juv. i. 72. 

428—430. Hippol. 252. IToXXa hl&ffxu ft* 6 voKv^ fSforo;. 
Thucyd. v. 105. Ilpog Ss tou; oKKod^ voXXoi &9 ti; Sp^coy eiireiv . • . 

430—433. "E^rAsucra^ . . . oplcroura, Figura quam vocant Sore- 
pov vpoTtgov. Sic Odyss. T. 535. tnroxgtvui xa) ixownif. Orest. 
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€79. Ovijo-xayra xa* xre/voyra touj Ivavr/ow^, Thucyd. ii. 69- *0 
MeA^cravSpo^ a9ro$y^(rxsiy xai rij^ oTpariois f/i*egog ri Ste^Seipe. Quan- 
quam fatendum est in hoc 1. xa) kii^dsipe idem esse videri ac Si0»- 

433, * Ex hoc vs. clK cum ^sch. Sup. 655, crediderim 6pU 
(TEiv idem aliquid signilQcare quod vepavJ Musgravius* Sed 
praeiverat Scholiastes^ qui 6pt(ru(ra vertit per he^sXiovcra. 

436. Kohas XexTpov, Adi Blomfieldium^ elegantis viram 
iogenii^ ad Pers. 425. Exemplis ibi datis addas^ si velis, oti/t- 
fopoi vaious Pers. 442. xaxoov ay(pg 637. ayy^ydag iirog l|eracK 
1562. $?(r|Xtt)v icsloLi^ Prometh. 6. 

441. AMspia 8* aviwra. I. e. Si' oMiqet. Sic Iph. T. 1424. 
UapixTKit dgafulcrii. Thucyd. viii. 39* IIKBOva-ou. vsyJcyiai, 
Hecuba 791* '-^^^xf irovrtw, Adde i/ueriptnos Alcest. 986. 

455. Thucyd. viii. 66. KarairAijf iv roiatJrijv w^ire %sp8oj 6 jx^ 
fsoL(ry(y)v n jS/aiov Ivojxi^e* Sic Aristoph. Plut. 483. Vide Elms- 
leium ad Heracl. 959* et Spencerii Faerie Queened ii. 17* 9. 

475* *E% Tooy ii TrprnTCDv vpooTov ap(opMt» Sic Aristoph. Poet. 
1 . *Ap^ifLevoi • . irgeoTOv airo rcov 'rrpooroov, 

476. Hie versus ob sigmatismum notus est. Qua voce 
dicemus crebram repetitionem liters ri Ut in CEd. T. 371; 
Tv^Xjo$ tu t oUtoi, rov re voiJv, ra r o/t/xar' fl. 

497. Kgx/^<»'<''i^6da dat Elmsleius. In Phoenissis I64I. Por- 
sonus ipse dedit xpep^fiv. Vide Valcken. ad cit. loc. 

499* iCoiyeo<roftai. Aoywg ipse supplet Euripides in Troasin 
vs. 61. 

502 — 3. Haec constructio non rara est. Sic vs. 996. a vgo^ 
Anrwy ^woauiL Phoen. 144. ^A 7rpod^px»s olia rotkg dv^m-fiimv^* 
Thucyd. i. 9. nxfidei ^prifiotTCttV a ^x9«y ^^oov* 

504. Kak&s. Ironioe. Sic vs. 514. KoiXov y SveSog rm vecorA 
wfj^^tcp IlToo^obg a\oi(riai 'jraTBotg, Sic CEd. T. 1360. Odyss. f^ 
402. Et sic zp, nostratem Chaucer ^ a splendid villain.' 

509* noXXalg : i. e. ev iroKK. Ut Thucyd. i. 6. 01 Trpea-fivrsf* 

513. Bhf rixyo^ |lov^ fjJv^is* Ut Terent. Hecyr. iii. 2. 15. 
' Continue sola soli.' 

517. 519- Sic Cicero Amicit. 17. ' Nee habere quasi signa 
quaedam et notas q«ibus eos judicaret.' 

^18. JT^. Potest fieri. Sic Hec 375. OSr* kkvlios yAf 
•Srf Toxj liifi^ hpn Sug<ro^ vrttp* ^fuy, &$ Tor' s8 ir^a$a|[ /xs ^pi^ Sic 
et 978. et Prometh. 303. 

519. Xaqajtriip. Einmia allusio. Vide Blomfield. ad Pen. 
689. 

527. 528. "Ep^Ai [Uifcs Btm^ Soph. Tracli. 354. 
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529. 530. Vult Muigravius Aiy^i^, Si id placeret, vellem 
etiam l«r/^oyoy: ut Heracl. 203. 'Er/^floyov Alwv hreuwlv iart, 
Sed baec nimia est mutatio : eaeque eniendationes fere suspicioni 
habendo; sunt, quae alias secum afferunt. Respondebunt taihen 
fortasse, uDum errorem saspe ansam dedisse scribis ad alia verba 
in eadem sententia prave mutanda. Quam tamen difficilis sit 
intellectu £uripidis mens in his versibus, labores vaiii impediti- 
que Criticorum satis demonstnmt. 

536. * Ab hoc loco argumentatur et ad eundem modum Jasoo 
Eur. Med. 536. Wasse ad Thucyd. vii. 63. 

541. Aiya^ fttya^ t?j <r^j vopelaf Prom.' V. 757* 'Hymf 8*, 
i^f ^0$ ri$ {y nap' avrois, Xen. Cyr. 45 1. Ed. Hutch. 

546. 547. ^A V elg yifAOvg /xoi jSoo-iXixou^ covitSuroig, *Eif rt^istil^m 
. . o-o^o; yiyis. TcpSf dignum est quod notes. Fortaase fuerit 
^O S* i\g. Sed Thucyd. iii. 56. habet ri rekturmov • • • Si* iwtp. 
TovT pro Tuvr emendat Markl. Iph. T. 690. Sed, si rep Strefe- 
ras ad yipLovs, turn '£y rcpSa erit idem atque 'Ev rep yyipMt. 
. 540. Eupv^fi.* sSpoy. Kepetitur in vs. 7 J 4. £S^/ta 8* ovk oh6* 
oloy ffS^xa^ ToSe. 

556. Wiping Ipuigcp ireir\r^pAvog* Sic Thomsonus i. 624. 
' The glossy kind ... In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every .feather with desire.' 

565. Mutat hunc vs. Elmsleius propter ilia r/ 8t«. Ulud rt 
mihi quoque erroris suspectum erat. Mirum quidem quo modo 
illud ri sic ediderit Porsonus. Nam pone aliquid vis inesse in 
ea voce, (quod sane fortasse verum est: nam putes earn did cum 
quadam acerbitate,) tamen exhiberi debuisset r) Sti : ut in 
Thucyd. i. 34. Koii uftiy nrroi t) rexjUrigpfoy a vgig 4/xa; wohg j^uy-^ 
ytviig ipcoo'tv. 

570. nin' ix/stv oiArdff xaXmg Dem. Phil. A. Ed. Allen, p. 
53. 

572. Toi Xcpa-ra xa) xikKiara* KotXXioTa Tca) ugnrra Thucyd. 
i. 129. Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 211 p. Hutch. 

585. 'Exrevu. 'Exreyei compositum Graecis iguotum monet 
Porsonus. At potest tamen, puto, derivari ixrsvii a ktsIvco, 
quamvis haec aut ilia x absit: ut fere fit in illis vocabulia Latinis; 
* ascendo' pro, asscendo ; ' astemo ' pro, assterno, &c. Potest 
sane a reiyoo : et plurimi censere videntur ab hoc solo id verbtun 
posse generari. Elmsleius notat exrayei explicari ab Eu3tatiii6 
per exraSijy pl^ei, et metaphoram a palaestra exoriri. Porsonus 
idem censet ; sententiam tamen verbi xrelvto quodammodo vult, 
dum lectorem interrogat : ' Quidni potuit Medea dicere : Uno 
argumento ita te prostemam, ut quasi mortuus jaceas i ' Non 
contendam tamen cum metaphora : bellissime se hab^t : sed et 
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alia senti^ntia, scilicet interficiendi, bene se habet: ut moriendi 
in hoc Demosthenis Phil. A. p. 54. Ed. Allen. 01 li ^ofifMtxot 
TiivSicri T<S Ubi, et Hec. 246. "Hot ivdanlv ye o-oTj irlirXoKri Xfiip* 

590, 1. Melius sane res evadunt, si fugientes anni amorem 
conciliatuni confirment ; et si, ut Martialis utar verbis^ 'ipsa 
marito, Tunc quoqu^ cum fuerit, non videatur anus/ 

591. EuSo^oy. Hanc vocem parvi usus arguit H. Stephanus. 
At tSBo^oTurriv habet Thucyd. i. 84. Tarn parum quidem dis- 
crepat, si literarum ductum spectes, inter hh^og et evh^os, ut 
fortasse sepissime prave confundantur. 

600. Non possum non damnare gravem et asperam muta- 
tionem Eimsleii. £0 impellitur ut verba, xa) <rofooTepa favel, 
parenthesi includat, praeter dulcedinem, prseter veritatem. Elms- 
leius facit ut videantur inseri obeam solam rationem ut numeros 
expleant. 

609. 'Hsoi TtptvovfAUi. Scias hoc, me nou esse disceptaturum. 
Sic Hec. 400. *!!$ rijo'S* exovcx iraidos 06 [iedYi<rofji,oii, Sic et 
Iph. A. 1488. ubi, si quis comparaverit 1. 1490. Marklan- 
dum, ni fallor, errasse invenerit. 

612, "i^pJovov, iroXb, Hesychius. Vid. Not. supra ad vs. 62. 
* Est illinostri non invidiosa cruoris Copia' Ovid. Trist. i. 2. 67. 

618. Kaxov yap uifigog loog' Swicriv oux ^ei. Sic Miitonus in 
suavissimo poemate, cui nomeu Comus : ' None But such, as 
are good men, can give good things.' 

629* Exemplis Porsoni hoc accedat Iph. A. 584. ^Og rag 
*Ekivug '£y avrcoTroi^ fiK6^oigOKrw''Epayret, ieScoxag, 

636. Consule Pupii notam ad Odyss. xvii. 433. 

640, 1. Kiirp^s vocatur eiKexrpog in Soph. Trachin. 515.— - 
^O^ifpow. 'Ettivoy^m S^eig Thucyd. i. 70. Kptvoi : settle the dis- 
putes of. Sic haxphsa^dou Odyss. S. 148. 

652, 3. Eadem sententia ap. Soph. Trachin. 748, 9- Ibi 
consule virum acutissima mente confirmatoque consilio, Brun- 
kium. Sic Job xix. 27. ^A iyd e|xaur» uvvBTploTotfAui, a 6 o^0aX« 
f/LOi jxou koopctxe^ xai o6x etK}iO$ : i. e. ovx oKKng vwep Ijxov. Hinc 
comici sententia : ' Egometipse vidi meis ipsius oculis :' ' llli 
ipsi fecerunt sua ipsorum manu.' Et hinc oritur Homericana 
scribendi consuetudo: hv ^^loA/i^ia-iv i&wftai, scilicet l/xavroir 
omisso : &c. Ridere per alienas malas tandem exortum est, et 
in proverbium venit. Et, videre per aliorum oculos, agere per 
aliorum manus. Sic regum Persicorum ministri dicebantur 
if6ei?ifMii eofum et doTaxovareiL Sic apud Fsyio'ecog librum ISeo- 
Xfv 6 ap^i&iCfM^uKaS ri Sffo-jxeor^pioy hat X^^P^^ '/eoo^^ . • . xa) tov- 
ra, Sa-a voioOo-iy Ixei, autog jv iroi«y. Nam, qui facit per alium^ 
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hcit per se. Facile inde respoDaum dedit celeber LardDerus ci' 
villationibus Judaei cujusdaro, qui mendacii convincere censui^ 
Joannem, in decimo nono capite scribentem : ^HXis Si xal N^xi' 

ait Apella^ quo modo hoc fieri potuit? Perservorum manus^per 
mulorum dorsa, respoodet Criticus. Sed vela contraho. 

666. Iph. T. 1252* ^H 4^oi^, iatFtrug, ftso-ov yug Sp^wf ftfXo^ 
ipov. 

669* Ja/jxoyo^ Ttvos i^u;^. Melius dat Elmsleius Aotifuxfi^ 
rivog T, Ceterum sic notavit Crevierius ad Livii lib. i. cap. 4. : 
' Forte ^uadam divinitus] Nod insolitum antiq^uis Fortem 
ipsam, sive ea quse casu eveniunt, divinae curae assignare. Sic 
aliquoties Plutarchus 6slci riv) rup^. Blanditur tainen Gruteri 
conjectura^ Forte quadam an divinitus : cum praesertim Sueton. 
in Claud, c. 13. * Casu quodam an divinitus.' ' Sed hie nostri 
locus verba Livii satis vindicate potest : ut et locus jam citatus 
Plutarchi. Herodotus quoque in primo libro babet isth ri^, 
Veterum quot sententiae aspens Criticorum manibus male trac^ 
tatae sunt^ ea sola nixorum ratione quod ad manua eorum non 
fuit locus vagaXXyiXog, quamvis re vera extiterit. Inde discant 
protervi rudesque umbrarum antiquorum exspoliatores sacrilegas 
manus abstinere. Haec tamen non dicta sunt in Crevierium; 
cujus^ ut cum Porsono Wyttenbachium laudanti loquar, erudi- 
tionem^ ingenium^ humanitatem suspicio. 

695, 6. 'Epaa-ieig , , . Meyav y ipoorsu Olov i^pair^v ipanf 
Hippol. 337. 'Epoo<r ipooru 32. 4>iXfi ^iXor^jra Odyss. 0. 245. 
699* niponvi i^oi Xoyov, Ion 1348. Ilepaive crobs koyovg. llipMV* 
0, Ti Xeygtj Aristoph. Plut. 648. 

706. KaplloL Porsonus jure probavit. £lmsleius xat^tptiv 
sanissimum esse judical. Sed sic antithesis ruit. Nee Porsonus 
nescivit vocem xagrepilv posse hie significare ' injariam mihi a 
Creonte ilia tarn squo animo sustinere :* nee loca hunc sensum 
coufirmantia indigitare opus erat. Aoyoo fiev cup^}, xugSlot Se /Sou- 
XcTtti optime sibi opponuntur, ut TIolvovXIuv ftsv ov^^, Uori^pMV it 
xaXov apud Anacr. vs. 263. 

710. Ela-i^g, \ide^s nee tamen cures. Sed eKropav contrario 
sensu^ videndi cum attentione, utitur Poeta iu SuppK 188. et 
yiidvT miserandi in Pers. 911. £odem more opponuntur e^o^ 
apud Soph. Trach. 1271. et e(pogeinv apud j^sch. Pers. 7. 
Hujusmodi verba^ composita cum freg) et y^rep . nunquam, ut 
videtur, mutant propriam significationem, contemnendi scilicet, 
seu negligendi. Simplex verbum opav idem est ac, video et 
euro, in Hec. 492. £t Latini eodem. more utuntur verb^ 
' tueor/ 
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1 1 2j 3. "£§(/)$ iFctlioov : sc. p^randorum. Sic w/poj ^prifmrm 
Vertit Valckenaer. in Phoen. 99B. per ' ratio pecuniaB par^ndae/ 
Paiicis ante diebus tiro quidam Latinanim artium, et moribus 
simplex^ nesciusque maleticii eundem sensum tribuit isti loco 
tloratianarum Satirarum i. 4. ^7. * Hie nuptarum insanitamo- 
i'ibus, hie puerorum/ Sed idem vitium inteliigitur quod in Mar- 
oiiiana Ecloga, * Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin :' 
id vitium, quodhumanum gefius popuiatur, et in sese estfoedum, 
immundum, et cui per nostras leges nomen est ademtuni. Ce* 
terum^ dum haec ante oculos versantiir, notare liceat Paleium 
toto errare coelo videri, cum hujus criminis incusat Socratem. 
Vide Mitford^ in Graecarum clvitatium Historia, Socratis 
famae bonique nominis acerrimum ac diligentissimum vindiceni. 

715. Sic ad constructionem Phoen. 1187. touto wu6(rcivTeg 
vocroOv. 

718. Sem. Causam vide in Heracl. 239. Odyss. /. 269— 27 1- 
Virg. iEn. i. 543. 

720. Reiskio placet y6i$ pro ^a; : sed, quo modoya^ in dia-^ 
logum admittatur, non facile quis dixerit. Elmsleius censet 
Scholiastem his verbis sensum recte percepisse : el$ to rrai^as 
7roiYi(ron TTOLVu ho'vou^xKa xoi\ vp6&vfJL0$ sijxi. Et sane Scholiastes 
hunc sensum aliquatenus confirmare videtur, sic monendo : Strrt 
ds xvplo); 6 'jrgocodevxdi$, Sed certe ^pov^og aliis locis fert 
notionem contrariam; evanidus, scilicet, et marcidus. Vide 
tnodo quam bene haec notio praecedentibus congruat^ Dixerat 
Medea^ venenorum seu pharmacorum potentissima : Ourcog Upcag 
trot Trgog Oscov Te\ecr^6pog Fevono val^cov , . . Uoiva-co Se <r' ovt* 
inui^ot, Et in his mediis sic notavit rei difHculiatem : EvpYjfiix 
8* owx oW olov iZgTfjxag To^e. Versa jam in animo i£gei respo;*' 
sum : IIoWmv exari r^v^e 0*01 $oDvai yupkVy rvvai^ TtpoSvi^og fijx» 
IrpooTU jxev Oeaov/Eyrenx iral^oDv cuv evUyysWn yovag, Sed quid 
mireris si quis filium gignat f Anne hoc est tale ivgvjfjLx quale 
magicas incantationes veneficae sagacissima; poscat ? Quid igi- 
tur hie mirum esse debet ? Certe si iEgeus jam in annis ita pro- 
vectus est, ul id vitw spatium sit prxgressus quo moris et naturae 
est iiberos procreare ; si banc rationeni cur ipse miretnr prx*- 
beat ^geus, hoc expectandum toret. Aud iigitur: Elg tovto 
yap trj (^pouhg elfjii rteigeyd). Bene, si sic voluit: Senex sum, nee 
expectare mihi licet me geniturum filios. id verbum, vSg, sen- 
tentiam quam foveo magnopere confirmat. Penitus sum ad id 
inefficax : quare ? propter nimiam senectutem. Etsic Bo:hius, 
quem citat Elmsleius : Ick bin ein Greis, yegcav eljx/. Si quid 
pro certo sit, hoc mihi pro certo est. Et, ne ieclores morer, et 
tamen huuc sensum poudere majori sustineam, citabo duos tre» 
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▼ertus decinii octairi capitis libri rtviatoof : Him Ve (sc. 5 O0};), 
'Ewcivaarfi^to¥ fj^eo xpi^ ai xara rov xaipov rourov elg &paSf xeii e^a 
vliv Sif^a ii yuv^ (rov. *Afigaoifji,iixa) Sa^^a vpff(r/3uTfpoi 
fpo/3f^i]x^rf; riiuipar h^i\iite St fp Sa^^et ylvMoSM ra yweu^ 
xem, 'EyiKuct £e Sa^^a h ioivT^, \ryov<ra, Owroo fuh /xoi yeywtv 
foo^TOum'oSf xvpiif ftov irpio'/S urs^o;. Scholiastes hie ad« 
modum difiicilis est et iiicertus : si quid sit erratum in ejus verbis, 
pa^ne suspicer illud xpouiSiuxdg, quod jam protuli, eodem sensu 
eum usurpassequo Lxx. verbum ir^o/3f/3i]xm;. Sed ad alia nos 
accingamus. 

721. Elmsleius bene, ut opinor, edidit cum Porsono OtnaV 
tyn jxoi. His de se dictis» extemplo sermonem convertit £geus 
ad res Medeae : o-ou /xev hXto6ari$ ^^iva^ &c. Reiskius vult Our» 
V i^oi 11^ (pro iMh) av, ut sensus sit : ita haberent niibi omnia 
bene. Sed male conjecit ; nee id raro contingit Reiskio, qui 
semper mutaviti nee siepe emendavit, adeo temerari& manu anti- 
quitatis reliquias subvertit. Hie /xoi elidit contra morem Tragi- 
cum, et ^01 pro r^oi xaXoog intellexit, quod nimis violenter agere 
videtur. v era lectio procul dubio est Ourco $* t^ti /toi. Thus am 
I circumstanced. 

723, 4. "Ort gratia l/ut^ao-ga; omittitur. Sic omittitur et in 
vs. 355. Sed etiam majori gravitate^ ngovvveirco Se o-oi, £10'' 
vj *mowra XafjLirag o^/srai itov Ka) irai^ag evrog r^erSe rspfx^vcov xtovo^, 
Oavil. Statim haec sequuntur, quae regia sunt auctoritate refertSi 
ac decretum praecedens confirmant : xihexTui ftuio; a^mj^g ?Ss. 

S. Y. 



VULGAR RELIGIOUS OPINIONS BIBLI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. 

J . The Hardening of Pharaoh's heart. 

J HIS circumstance, as represented in the common English 
Bibles, has often been an occasion of perplexing difficulty with 
the friends, and of malignant cavil with the adversaries, of Holy 
Scripture. The commenting observations of too many viriters,' 

' As the following highly objectionable language of a late commenta- 
tor, who has also cited Patrick's authority for his representations: ** It 
was his settled purpose that Pharaoh should be finally hardened, for the 
accomplishment of which he effectually provided, and in which he doubt- 
less was perfectly righteous.*' — Sco^^V Comment, on Exod. ix. 18. 5th ed. 
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it is to be regretted, have been alike revolting to both ; and in 
every respect very far from ''justifying the ways of God to 
man/' It would be well to remember, as positions established 
by the universal testimony of Revelation, therefore as suitable 
rules for the unvarying interpretation of Scripture, that nothing 
but good can come from the Creator, and that all evil is from 
the creature.^ 

In the present brief consideration of this subject, it may be 
inquired, what was the character, as well as occasion, of this 
'^ hardness of heart ?" — It must be distinctly understood, that as 
nothing whatever is said of the eternal state of Pharaoh, so we 
ure perfectly unwarranted in pronouncing any judgment on this 
particular.^ Does not the Bible exhibit him more in his official, 
public, regal character, than in his moral and religious condi- 
tion ? 

The original terms, applied by the historian to this subject, 
are worthy of attention. The radical idea of pTTT is said to be 
that of constringing or bindingfast, and is therefore opposed to 
yielding or relaxing in any degree. TW^ denotes what is stiff, 
resolute, stubborn : and *T2D to be heavy, dull, stupid. All 
these were exceedingly appropriate to express the high and 
haughty spirit of that eastern despot — of that Egyptian tyrant, 
whose very name has become identified with the most obdurate 
ambition. Nor must it be forgotten, that when the above words 
are used of the divine conduct towards Pharaoh, they are uni- 
formly to be found in the (Hiphil conjugation or) Causal form 
of the verb ; which is well known to import the occasion or 
permission of any thing being done.' 

A critical examination of the different passages in £xodus 
would render the whole narrative more consistent and credible, 
than what has sometimes been conveyed by authorised transla- 
tions and expositions. The words HSTIS) 2^ ptTD in ch. vii. 13. 



' These positions are most judiciously and beautifully established in 
the writings of that late profound moral philosopher and eminent divine, 
Dr, Edward Williams. See particularly his admirable Essay on Equity, 
&c. 3d ed. 

* There are some exceedingly interesting and illustrative observations 
on this subject in the Coromentafy on the Holy Scriptures, by tlie Rev. 
Dr, Adam Clarke, 

3 See the Critical notes of Geddes and Boothroyd — the Prelim. Essays 
of Macknight — Ewing's Greek Grammar, prefixed to his (Greek) Scrip- 
ture Lexicon, &c. £ic. 
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should evidently be read the same' as in ch. vii. 22.^ viii. IQ,, and 
IX. 7. ** Yet (or but) was the heart of Pharaoh hardened." 
The ]5th and 16th verses of ch. ix. have been more correctly 
rendered,^ than by our common version: *^ £ven now I could 
stretch out mine liand^ and smite thee and thy people with pes* 
lilence, so that thou shouldest be cut off from the earth. But 
I have expressly reserved thee for this purpose, that I may shew 
thee my power, and that my name may be declared throughout 
all the earth.'' — That Pharaoh's obduracy was chargeable upon 
himself exclusively, is manifest from every part of the history— 
plainly originating in a continued disregard of the divine visita- 
tions ;' nor could the conduct of the i\lmighty be implicated, for 
all these operations of His power might, and ought to, have 
been contemplated for purposes of conviction and obedience. 

The Apostle's application of this circumstance, Rom. ix., 
should not be omitted in the present brief suggestions ; whose 
language in v. 18. has been thus paraphrastically read:^ *^ And 
from the destruction of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, it appears, 
that whom he will he hardeneth, by enduring their wickedness 
with much long-suffering." v. 22. 

2. The excellent of the earth. 

Psalm l6. v, 3., as read in the " Authorised Version," is the 
well-known source of this common and hackneyed expression 
in the religious world. But it is more than questionable, whe- 
ther such an interpretation be authorised by a faithful regard to 
the context, and the literal meaning of the writer's own words ; 
not to mention that the appearance of so many Italic additions 
is at least very suspicious, if not an intermeddling with the di- 
vine authority. Deut. xii. 32., Rev. xxii. 10, IQ. 



* Thus observes Mr. Home, in his valuable suggestions for removing 
tlie alleged contradictions in Scripture, as noticed in the Appendix to vol. 
i. p. 619. of his Introduction, &c. 

^ Jn the Sept. which has been followed by Geddes, adopted by Booth- 
royd, and approved by Home. 

3 May not the ) in the beginning of v. 9. ch. ix. and x. 20, 27. &c. be 
translated *' thus'' or '' so:'' — intimating that the Divine agency was no 
more concerned in hardening Pharaoh's heart, except as *'• the plagues" 
might become its innocent occasion; for they lamentably failed in pro- 
ducing the refurmation that was desired? See some intelligent remarks 
on this difficult subject, in an Exposition of Rom. ix. 6 — 24. by the Rev^ 
Qeorge Payne, A. M. a pamphlet; 1816. 

* By Dr. Mackuight, in his Apostul. Epistles, i. p. S22. ed. of J8si0. 
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This may well be styled a golden^ Psalm, and deserves to be 
impressed' in unfading characters^ as exhibiting the most valua- 
ble portion, even of him whose delight and happiness are in 
God. The first five verses may be thus read : — 

1. Preserve me, O God, for I have trusted in Thee. 

2. I have said to Jehovah, Thou art my Lord :* 
My goodness is nothing more than in Thee.^ 

3. As for the idols which are in the land— 

They, even the illustrious ones, — all delighting in them<«^ 

4. Multiplied shall be their distresses — backwards they 

hasten ! 
I will never pour out their libations of blood ; 
Nor even bear their names upon my lips. 

5. Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance and my cup : 
Thou shalt enlarge^ my lot ! 

Thus the sacred penman expresses his cordial satisfaction in 
the Almighty — then continues the sanie strain of elevated devo- 
tion — and concludes bis '^golden'' song with brightening antici- 
pations of ** glory, honor, and immortality." 

d. God save the King! 

This celebrated phrase occurs in the following Scripture pas- 
sages : 1 Sam. x. 24.2 Sam xvi. l6. 2 Kings xi. 12. and 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 1 1 : as rendered in our common translation ; and this use of 
is said ' to have 'originated our peculiar exclamation of loyalty. 
Peculiar it may indeed be termed : for by what other people 
has the Divine name been thus introduced and profaned? 
Besides, where is the necessity for it, since it has no foundation 
in the sacred original, and tlie sentiment can be fully expressed 
without any approach towards violating this precept of the 
Decalogue ? The Hebrew words of the above texts are 
^/D^T TP, which are correctly read, in Greek, Z^ro) 6 /SatriAjy;, ^ 
in Latin, Fivat rex, in French, by the familiar phrase, Vive le 



' So is D/13 rendered as gold marked with a stamp, &c. Parkhurst's 
Heb. Lex. p. 361. 

* All the ancients, except Chal., have this reading;. 

> The reading of the Versions is preferable: ^* No good do I expect, 
but from Thee." — Boothroyd's Bib. Heb. ii. p. 69. 

^ Or rather ** support,'' according to Kennicott — but see Schultens 
quoted by Parkhurst, Heb. Lex. p. 280. 

^ By the writer of Acclamation in Encychp, Metropol. Part 1. 

6 This is rendered ^^iou Afxi in a Greek translation of our national 
Anthem, which appeared in the Clau, Journal, xviii..355. 
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roi: in Welsh, Byw fyddo*r brtnhin; and which in EngKsk 
might be^ hong live the kvig, or. The king for ever ! 

Whether this national acclamation arose from its use in the 
English Bible, or, whether the translators employed it ia 
accommodation to a then prevalent custom, must be ascertained 
from historical evidence. The Anthem, bearing this name, is 
stated ' to have been ^' written on the escape of kinz James I. 
from the gunpowder plot, on the 5th of Nov. 1605 v- — and was 
this exclamatory phrase in use before that period i Or does it 
occur in any editions of an English Bible, anterior ^ to that 
date? 

4. God forbid! 

This is another exclamation equally reprehensible ; as more 
than bordering on irreverence, and altogether unfounded on the 
original languages of Scripture. The corresponding Hebrew 
term is, ii/'/ri, which is used to express' detestation of a thiag, 
as being |iro/a;te, abominable^ shocking: for be it : and in Gen. 
xliv. 7, 17. Josh. xxii. 29* and xxiv. 16. 1 Sam. xii. 23. 
xiv. 43. and xx. 2 : is rendered by the Sept. ftij yevoiro, or else 
fji^yfiafMog ; but in Job xxvii. 5. by /tij tiij. In all the New Tes- 
tament texts the Greek is uniformly fti} yevoiro ; and as invariably 
is read in Latin, Absit, and by the Syr. in like manner. Wic- 
lifs translation of Gal. vi. 14: is — '^ But fer be it fro me, &c:** 
but it is singular that in Gal. iii. £1. Rom. vi. 2, &c. he has 
translated the same words, '^ God forbede.^'^ 

The literal reading — May it not be, or^ Far be it, is doubtless 
preferable for its own sake, as well as harmonizing with the 
Versions in general, and avoiding the charge of treating with 
indecorous familiarity '^ The Great and glorious Name." 

5. The Man after God's own heart. 

This appellation of pre-eminent excellency has been given to 
David, originating undoubtedly in the language of 1 Sam. xiii. 

1 /V 1*1** I^'aI* • 




> By the editor of the Philanthrop. Gazette, for June 28. 1820. p. t06. 

^ I have none at hand of an older date than Barker's, of 1606; and 
would therefore feel obliged if the Editor will communicate the needed 
information. 

3 See the commonly referred to Lexicon of Parkhorst, Heb. p. S08. 

^ So it appears in the beautiful reprint of WicliPs N. T. under the 
Editorial superintendence of the Rev. H. H. Baher. 18i0« 
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Does it not refer excIuAiTelj to his official/ kingly character; 
and not in any respect to his personal ^ moral conduct f David 
was ever zealous for the Divine law — anxiously desirous of pro- 
moting the honor of the Theocracy — and determined to ad- 
vance, by every means in his power, the interests of the true 
religion. In particulars like these he was of one heart with the 
Almighty. But his moral character, lamentable to say^ was 
not without some foul and flagrant stains : however we may 
admire the devotion and sublimities of his incomparable muse. 

Oswestry, October, 1823. J. W. 



NOTICE OF 

A Greek and £nglisu Lexicon, by J. Jones, 
LL. D. Octavo. 30s. Longman; London, 1823. 



1 H B Author of this Lexicon is already known to the literary 
world as an ingenious and valuable inquirer into the fundamen* 
tal structure of language in general, and of the learned languages 
in particular. We have been often delighted as well as edified 
by his classical labors ; and where we have been obliged to 
refuse assent to any of his favorite theories, we have found no 
place for objection to them on the ground of want of talent, 
but have rather believed that it is to a disposition to bold and 
novel inquiries, and a determination to pursue with vigor and 
fearlessness the elegant flights of a warm imagination, that his 
occasional aberrations are to be attributed. 

The work before us is not without its share of deviations 
from common usage. The principle of the publication, if not 
new, is at least untried. Gilbert Wakefield and others have 
meditated the experiment ; but Dr. Jones appears to be the 



■ Ad interesting paragraph in Home's Introd. Append, r. p. Of7 1 — in 
which an allusion is also made to the celebrated Life of David by Dr. 
Chandler. 

* For a well- written explanation of this and some other Scripuire sub- 
jects, a small but really ingenious Pamphlet, by the Kev. Jama Creightan, 
may be consulted : p. 36. 1805. 
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first who has meditated, pursued, and brought it to a termina- 
tion. The Greek words are explained in our native language. 
We have no objection to this attempt : we have one observation 
to make on it, — that we wish the writer had made the work 
assume the nature of a polyglott, and that the explanations bad 
been given in Latin and in £nglrih. We think this system would 
have consolidated the conflicting objects of the old and of 
the new system, and would have greatly tended to an easier 
acquaintance with both the learned languages. 

Another, though not an absolute, novelty, is that of the 
relinquishment of accentuation. Our sentiments differ from 
those of our author. Let us grant that Porson's argument for 
retaining it is inapplicable to the generality of readers of the 
Greek language — let us partially grant to the Doctor that 
accents require '* much sacrifice of expense and labor" — ^yet 
we wish them to be retained, because the other accents often 
give us as much insight into abbreviations as the circumflexes, 
the use of which is retained in this Lexicon — because they 
indicate to us the accent as distinguished from the quanti^r 
of words — because we insensibly and without labor accustom 
our eyes to the accentuation of most Greek words — and be- 
cause accents point out to us, at first sight, the particular 
meaning which words, not immediately distinguishable but by 
accentuation, bear in any particular passage. Nor do we think 
that there is a shadow of argument in Dawes' opposition to 
this reason. As well may we take off the grave, acute, and 
circumflex from the French — because the printer may have 
made on some occasions a ^^ confusion worse confounded'' by 
putting one for another. 

We have not time to enter into another novelty of the Doctor, 
his rejection of the Middle Voice. Words must have their 
meanings, if you invert the whole of common terms : put verb 
for adjective and preposition for conjunction, — this will make 
but little difference — reject the Middle voice — reject the second 
future — put ten declensions for three, and six conjugations for 
four — we will not quarrel on these matters. '' If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to the right : or, if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left." 

The genius of the writer is in this as conspicuous as in his 
former works. His observations on the words opcroXovouftai and 
liTrroo in the preface, on the word isos and on many others 
in the body of the work, manifest a talent for illustration of no 
common nature. There is also a boldness and simplicity in his 
explanations of some words, and in his traces of others to their 
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roots, which are singukrlj felicitous. We wish no words 
had heeQ inaerted without a statement of their authority. The 
first meaning given to auroa^^iil^ might have been apdj con- 
firmed by the use of the word in Thucyd. i. 138. This was 
the more necessary, as its first signification differs so much firom 
its third. The word a^Xo$ in its first sense might have been 
doubly confirmed by an appeal to the same historian. But 
many words are left intirely unconfirmed, which is the more re- 
markable, as the writer in the preface has given good reasons 
for the statement of authorities. We think some words ad- 
mitted of a fuller statement of their various senses or singulari- 
ties. Thus the sense of ehrel^to, to pity^ in ^sch. Pers. 911; Sfx^fij, 
used for^ voice, words, in the Medea, and, as is probable, in 
Odyss. II. 33 ; of r^ exfioXtpf rw Xayw in Thucyd. i. 97 ; of 
iofcpxKrpLefot eio-i in die 7th chapter of the same book ; the use 
of the dative after a^tog in Hecuba 313; of the preposition 
/tera in Xita ftera rov yvfMtafy(rtau ijXBtipayro in Thucyd. I. 6; 
the distinguishing applications of the words Z^ioo and xpiffCM 
xaxas and ev ; the word 'Axouxlg a$ an Attic form in Hecuba 
287 — these, and others of a similar kind, might have been 
inserted. We find that no mention is made of the use of the 
Greek article, to which Middleton, Sharpe, and Wordsworth, 
have applied it — perhaps in accordance with the writer's plan 
of not ' advocating religious notions of a peculiar or obnoxious 
nature.' ' The writer has not attended to Porson's observations 
on the word eprr/tow in the notes to the Medea; nor to those on 
the word oiieifTfis, made by the commentators on the Antigone 
of Sophocles : — in which play we may observe that Bopiis 
occurs, bearing the sense of, the daughter of Boreas, differing 
in its nominative from the father's name only in accentuation, 
as is also the case with ne}aag. This difference is not observed 
by Matthias or Valpy : though it is certain, and though it so 
powerfully corroborates the utility of accentuation. — Nor can 
we agree with the derivation of amrpviia) given in this Lexicon ; 



* We cannot pass on without observing how different an aspect this 
arziiment has assumed since the age of Bishop Pearson. That prelate 
asked the Unitarians whether " the doctrine of the Trinity, supported by 
the authority of age and of Scripture, were to vield to the attack of 
h, h, 79,** The weapons thus repelled have been forced from the former 
carriers of them, and have within these few years been very powerfully 
hurled on the victors. Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Tilloch have lately stated 
the Trinitarian view of the Article with great force. 
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it i« put, it says, for kvaicXifimn Cui bono i Uff^arr^p, the writer 
itates, means a water-spout, which well agrees with tears : and 
puts it under irpri6» — and does not irp^Sa) well agree with the 
SoeAf^ and tipfui iixpva of Homer and Euripides, and with our 
own expression, the hot, burning tear i 

We are happy to find that the useless mention of cotnpoupded 
verbs being derived from the simple verbs and from the prepo- 
sitions is generally omitted : though we are informed that l^ofio- 
tev comes from if and 6/xou, and inpiavxoxiai from aoicoXf 00. Ilie 
quantities of the words are seldom marked, except in their final 
syllables. It would be easy and profitable to mention, that 
witm has its first syllable long, and that ari/t/Sco' has its first sylla- 
ble short. But there is so much excellent matter in this work 
that we cannot complain : if we mention what appear to ub 
as omissions, it is merely with the conviction that we shall find 
future editions of it still more complete and accurate. 

We now dismiss the volume before us, congratulating the 
public on a fresh facilitation of the difficulties which attend the 
prosecution of classical pursuits, and expressing our sincere 
satisfaction that so ingenious a writer as Dr. Jones has not yet 
ceased to take an interest in the authors of Greece, and that he 
has promised us another addition to his literary and intellectual 
researches. 



RECHERCHES GRAMMATICALES SUR 
LES PREPOSITIONS EIX ET rno. 



I. EU, if. M. Fr. Osann, (p. 13 de son Syllog^ Inscript. 
Antiq. Jeuae 1822) cite ce qu'il croit &tre mon opinion sur tU, 
ig: if me cite d'apr^s le Journal de Gottingue, qui me semble 
inexact stn* un point. Voici ma r6pon8e k tons deux. 

''II seroit difficile," dit le Journal de Gottingue, *' d'admettre 
que eU signifie le mouvement vers quelque chose, et t^, 5oti5 ie 
rapport de :'' telle est la doctrine que m'attribue le Journal de 



' We obasrve that Dr. Jones has not derived this word. The common 
derivation is tU Arriv in&aim. But &tii has its first syllable long. 
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Gottingue. Mais ce journal, ici, manque d'exactitude, et induit 
M. Osann en erreur. Qu'oh ouvre mon iivre, (Essais sur les 
Pr6p. p. 58-61), on y lit, *^^E$ chez Thucydide ni*a paru 
sou vent employ^ pour signifier, 1^* sous le rapport de, quant d. 
2°. en face de, en presence de, souvent avec notion de publicity 
(Essais surles Pr6p. p. 58, 59). Cette seconde acception est 
omise par le Journal de Gottingue, et c'est d'apr^s cette omis- 
sion que mon ami, M. Osann, juge nonpas ma doctrine, mais 
ma conjecture, 

Je dis ma conjecture ; en effet (1.1. p. 58.) je m'exprime ainsi^ 
" Pour prononcer sur ce point de critique, il faudroit se faire 
un plan, recueillir quantity d'exemples classes par 6poque8 et 
pris chez les prosateurs seulement : . . . cet immense travail, je 
ne veux ni ne puis Tentreprendre.'' Chez lespoetes, les loixd^ 
la ni^trique, chez les prosateurs, les loix de Feuphonie, d6range- 
roient tons les calculs. 

Je n'ai done pas prononc6 : j'ai tout au plus conjecture ; et 
encore, en Atant, moi-m^me, presque toute croyance k ma con- 
jecture, puisque je declare que je ne peux ni ne veux employer 
le nioyen n6cessaire< pour arriver k la d^couverte, et pour 
appuyer ce qui vfia paru, 

Au reste, en exprimant une juste defiance ; en declarant 
que je ne chercherai pas, il est pourtant des Veritas que j'ai 
trouv6es. 

Par exemple, des savans distingu^s pensent que l^ niv 
exxXijcriay est pour h rp exxAijo*/^ * J'^"'' "^^^' croyant qu'il seroit 
par trop ridicule de faire dire k Thucydide, Vephore mit aux 
voix dans CassemMee, (et non hors de fassembltCf) je propose 
d'euseigner d6sormais que eg niv ixxkvi<Tiav l^/ij^i^ev (Thuc. i, 
87» !•) exprime, non uue proposition faite dans un lieu, (car 
qui adresseroit la parole k des opinants dans le lieu oii ils ne 
sont pas i) mais une proposition adress6e (1^) k ceux qui sont 
dans ce lieu ; et d*enseigner, en outre, que is njy hxxk>i<rlav est 
pour eg rou; IxxXtjcria^ovra^. Voy. et dans mes Idiot. Grecs, et 
dans mes Essais sur les prep., et dans mon Xenoph. t. i, pre- 
miere part., divers exemples de eg avec Tacc. fort mal expliqu^Sy 
ce semble, avant nous. 

II. 'Tiro, avec Facc.^^^w de Thiophr. explique par ^tla-w 
d'Aristote, Ssc, 

lli^ophraste (Metaphys. d'Aristote et de Tb^ophr. p. 318, 
1. 3, 6dit. de M. Brandis, Berlin 1823) donne roL xiwfra Tuii r« 
(mo riiv ^6<riv, M. Brandis dans son 6dit., quoique tr^s soign6e, 
ne s'arr^te point sur cette locution fort difficile. J 'en c(ierche 
Texplication dans la version du Cardinal Bessarion : elle porte. 
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€t mobilia et qua sub uatura sunt ; mais cette version me setti-^ 
ble tradtiire (nth f6<rHf et noii (nri ^6<riv, 

En r^fl^chissaiit 1^. 8ur la nature des caS| sur tnri, qui avec 
Taccusatif exprime mouvement et tendance d a'6lever de dessousf 
vers ; 2^. sur le contexte, qui me paroit opposer les substances 
mises en mouvement, rot xivijrat, aux substances qui 8*effbrcent 
de passer du n6ant au mouvement et d Tetre ; je proposerois de 
Iraduire, les substances mises en mouvement, et celies qui (de 
Fetat dimmobilite) tendeut vers le mouvement et • la vie {M 

Ce sens, que je donne au ^vvtv de Th^ophraste, se trouve 
confirm^ par le ^uo-iv d'Aristote, qui dans sa M^taphysique ex- 
plique ^iiTiv par ti}v twv fvoiJiivcov yive<riv. H. Est. qui le cite, 
n'indique ni 6dit., ni chap.^ ni paragraphe ; mais apr^s avoir 
cherch6 dans l'6dit. de M. Brandis, j'ai trouve le passage, liv. 

4, p. 91, 19. 

Dans mon premier envoi j'esp^re expiiquer deux passages 
d'Euripide, oh rillustre Porson et d'autres depuis lui ont gra- 
tuitement, ce semble, corrig6 le textc contre rautorit6 de toutes 
les Editions et des Mss. 



ON ANCIENT ALPHABETS, &€. 

[In a letter from Dr. O'Conor to the Rev. J. Bosworth.] 

Slowe Library^ March 29, 1823^ 
Dear Sir, 

oiNCB I had the pleasure of seeing you I have perused your 
*' Introduction/' which 1 return with many thanks for the grati- 
fication it afforded me, and for your honorable mention of my 
Catalogue of the MSS. of Stouc Permit me also to express 
my respect for the abilities which could collect and arrange in 
proper order, such a mass of information, in so limited a space, 
and to avail myself of this opportunity of explaining some pas- 
sages in my Catalogue, to which you refer. It appears to me 
that those passages contain principles of reasoning, founded on 
historical facts, which the limits prescribed by a catalogue* and 
apprehensions of prolixity, did not permit me to detelope in 
detail. 
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1 agree with you in assigning the first place in point of s^ti^- 
quity to the Phoenician alphabet, and also in styling that alpha- 
bet /SamanV^n; it might also be styled ancient Hebrew and 
Chanaanitish ; it was the alphabet used in Tyre and Sidon, and 
in all the regions from j^gypt to Assyria, from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the shores of the Mediterranean^ from Chaldea to 
the Nile. It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel 
used in their Pentateuch^ before and after the destruction of 
Samaria, before and after their separation under Rehoboam, and 
that which the Jews used down to the captivity, in their Pen- 
tateuch, and other sacred monuments and coins. This ample 
explanation sufficiently discovers what is meant by the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. The Irish bards, from the days of Cuanac and 
Cennfaelad in the sixth century, to the days of Eochoid and 
Maolmura in the ninth, of Flan in the tenth, and of Coeman 
and Tigernach in the eleventh, uniformly agree in the old Irish 
tradition, which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that the first 
inventor of their Ogham characters was '^ Feni an fear Saoidhe,*' 
i. e. '' Fenius the man of knowledge." This is undoubtedly a 
glimmering light which may be traced to the Phoenician Druids 
of the British islands." The historical facts I have stated with 
respect to the Phoenician alphabet are supported by the most 
ancient monuments, and by the consent of the learned. Mr. 
Astle need not be quoted where men of the calibre of Mont- 
faucon and Walton are abundantly decisive : and Bryant may 
indulge in his Chuthite etymology, provided he pays respectful 
homage to Calmet's Dissertations oh the Letters and Antiqui- 
ties of' the Jews, as connected with those of the Phoenicians. 
His credulity with regard to the Apamean medal is innocent.^ 



' Lucian's " Hercules Ogmius" is professedly a Celtic narrative, de- 
livered to him by a Gaulish Druid, which states that the Tyrian Hercules 
was called Ogma by the Celts, because his strength consisted not in 
brutal force, but in his invention of letters, and arts. 

* Long before Bryant, Ficoroni published his " DeNummo Apamensi, 
jRorase 1667," wherein he describes three bronze medals (preserved in 
Roman museums) which were struck at Apamea in the reign, not of 
Philip of Macedun, but of the emperor Philip, having on one side a ship, 
on which is perched a bird holding in its bill a branch. A male and 
female appear at the window of the vessel, and three Greek letters 
resembling nae assure Mr. Bryant that this is a representation of the 
ark of Noah. But the learned Bianchini dissipates the illusion with 
little more than a single dash of his peu, Storia Univ, 1747| Ronntf 4>iOf 
pag. 188. 
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But alyniological playfulness sometimes inducet even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fablesi to incorporate 
both, so as to render the former apparently as problematical as 
the latter are false, and thus to sap at once the principles of 
Christian faith and the foundations of genuine history. I ob- 
serve with pleasure that you confine yourself to the simple fact, 
that, as far as the learned know, the Phoenician or Samaritan 
alphabet is the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the 
antiquity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted in 
their captivity. On the antiquity of this character it would be 
dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We know that the 
language of Abraham was Chaldaici and that it differed from 
the Hebrew ;' but we are ignorant of the origin and antiquity 
of the Chaldee alphabet^ further than that the power^ order, 
numberi and names of its letters evidently demonstrate a common 
origin with the Phoenician. Both consist of £2 letters, differing 
only in some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the Masoretic Jews to supply the place of vowels. St. Jerom 
assures us that in his time the Samaritan Pentateuch agreed 
word for word with the Jewish, diiFering only in the forms of 
some letters, but not in their order, number, or names. 

From these most ancient alphabets history conducts Us, as if 
by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the oldest European 
derivative from the Phoenician. You accurately divide the 
Greek into three classes, — Greek from right ,t.Q left, from left 
to right, and thirdly Boustrophedon, or Gre^k written in alter- 
nate lines from right to left, and vice versa, as the plough pro- 
ceeds. Your specimens abundantly show that iu whatever 
order the Greeks wrote, whether in Boustrophedon or otherwise 
their characters were not affected by their different methods of 
arranging their lines, and that the Ionic and the Attic were as 
like each other as are the Saxon and the Irish, which Camden 
pronounces to be identical, though there are a few variations in 
some of the letters, just enough to establish a distinct class. 
Herodotus says that he saw, in the temple of Apollo Ismenos 
in Boeotia, the three oldest inscriptions Greece could boast of 
in his time ; that they differed very little from the Ionic alpha- 
bet, rei woXXA 6ftoia iovrot roio-i 'Jeoi^oicri, and that Cadmus was 



' It is evident from Isaiah xix. 18, and from a ^eat many circum- 
stances mentioned in Daniel and other sacred books, that the Chaldee 
and Hebrew were different languages, mutually unintelligible to their 
speakers. 
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the first who iatroduoed leUefs'/rom/Phc^tilcisi :ioto tSreeceir 
I. V. c. 58,' . 

Thitf^ hoMrever;tiie fasbicfi might yaryjn writing ^fffom right 
to left^ or othei^itte, your a(ccurate apecimeiv of the Sigeaii 
inscriptiotii aod the oio^t aiKient and authentic hi9torie8 agieei 
that the Greek, and all. the tiio9t ancient fan^ilies of letlera 
hitherto^ mentioned, derive their, pedigree from a commoa 
source; ibat the lights of science da wtied first on Europe from 
the Eait; and that all systems and conjectures relating to thi^ 
subject, which do not rest on this foundation, however ingeni- 
ously supported by Bailly or others, are chimerical — seas of 
glass and ships of amber. This is one of tfae principles, tot 
which I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. I adopted 
it from the most learned, after much reading and consideration, i 

From those;remote periods, and priin^val s^ats of alphabeticAl 
writing, your specimens invite to reeipns nearer home, and to 
times which are more abundantly illustrated,. fay 4lieir qearen 
approach to our own.. From the Greek alphabet you pcoceedi 
imniediately to the Gothic, giving it precedence before the 
Latiii, no doubt in consideraiioii of a nearer affinity to the Greeli 
in the shape of its letters. In giving this precedence you diffet 
from my Catalogue. You argue from the shape of the Gothic^ 
letters exclusively. 1 consider their chronology and history^ 
Pliny, speakidg of the origin of letters in Italy, derives them 
from itbQ Ionian, *^ Gentium consensus tacitus, primus omniunt 
consptrayit ut ionum Uteris uterentur," 1. vii. c. ^7, 58 ; and 



1 Wesseling's versionjs : '^ Phoenices isti qaicum Cadmo.advenerunt^ 
cum alias multas doctrinas in Grsciam iaduxerunt, turn vero liieraff^ 
quae apud «os (Graecos), ut mihi videtur, antea non fuerant, et priraas 
quidem illas, quibus omnes etiam Fhanicti utuntur. S6d prugressu teni- 
poris, una cum sono, mutavenvit et mudulum Jiterarum, et qtitim, e^ 
tempestate, in pIerisque€irealocis,eorum accolaeex Qriecises^nt IoiieB,> 
qui quura iiteras. a. Ehdeoicibus discendo accepisseDt, earum illi.paucai 
commutant^s^ in^ usu habuerunt; et utentes confess! sunt, .ut arquitas. 
ferebat, vocari PKcenicias, quod essent a Phcenicibus in Graecian^ illatae,' 
&c. Qiiin ipse'vidi apOd Thebas Bceotias, in Ismenii ApoHihis teniplo, 
Literas Cadmeas in tnpodibus quibusdam inoisas, magna ex parte cotw 
similes lonicis, quorum Tripodum unus fhabet hoc Epigramma, ObtuHii 
Amphitryon me gentis TeUboarum, Haec fuere circa aetatem Laii, qui fuit 
filius Labchief, nepos Polydori, pr one p cs Cadmi, Si ^ , V JV^$»d,. p. 309^ 
The best commentary on this passage is that of Scali^er,Animadv.p 
Eusebii Chron. No. 1617. But Renaudot on the origm of the Gre^k 
alphabet, Mhti. de VAcad, det Irucr, t. ii., and Freret and Fourmont on 
the same subject, tomes vi. and xv., throw a pleasing light on a point,^ 
which instructs* and amuses us. ' '"^ 

VOL- XXVIIL a. JL NO. LVl. Y 
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refers tbem to Pelasgian and Etruscan times, antecedent id 
the foundation of Rome. Tacitus agrees, AnnaL 1. xi. 

Now the Goths had not the use of letters before their 
irruption into Greece in the 4th century. Ulphilas was the 
first who invented an alphabet for them, which he modelled 
from the Greek, and accommodated to the barbarous pronunci- 
ation of the Goths. This fact is stated by Socrates, and by 
Isidore of Seville, ** ad instar Grsecarum literarum Gothis 
reperit literas,'' 1. viii. c. 6. Tacitus expressly says that the 
Teutonic nations, into whose provinces the Roman arms bad 
penetrated beyond the Rhine and the Danube, were utterly 
unacquainted with letters. '' Literarum secreta viri pariter ac 
foeminsB ignorant." In fact, no written document has been 
discovered in the German language older than the monk Otto- 
fred's version of the N. T. ; and he pleads this very fact in his 
preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that version : ** be-^ 
cause," says he, *^ the German language is uncultivated, and 
hitherto unwritten." Fortunatus, indeed, in the 6th century, 
mentions the rude Runes of the Gothic hordes of Italy. But 
Hickes cannot produce a single instance of Runic alphabetical 
writing older than the 11 th century, when Runes, which were only 
Talismanic figures, were first applied to alphabetical use, by 
expressing sounds instead of representing things. 

With regard to Etruscan letters, they certainly precede the 
foundation of Rome. This appears from Varro's quotations of 
the written annals of Etruria.' He expressly states, that in 
dieir Rituals, or sacred books, the Etruscans registered, the 
commencement of their years and ages. The Pelasgians and 
Etruscans appei^r to have been one people, the primeval inhabi- 
tants of Italy. Dionysius Halic. describes them as colonizing 
Italy from Lydik, and says that the Romans derived the Ludi 
Gladiatorum from them. *' Ludorum origo sic traditur. Ly- 
dofl ex Asia transvenas in Hetruria consedisse, ut Timaeus 
refert, Duce Tyrrheno, &c. Igilur in Hetruria inter cae^teros 
ritus superstitionum suarum, spectacula quoque religionis nomi« 
ne instituunt. Inde Romani arcessitos artifices mutuantur, 
tempus, enuntiationem, ut Ludi a Lydi^ vocarentur."^ This 
account is supported by Herodotus, who wrote not much more 



* Varro apud Cemorin, de Die natali, cap. 5. 

^ D. Halicarn. 1. i. Antiq. Alex. c. 21. Tcrtullian mentions this 
ancient origin in his Spectaoda^ cap. 1. See De la Barrels Annot. an T'er- 
iuL de Spectac, Valer. Max* 1. ii. c. 4. Cluver's Italia Anfiqua, I. ii. 
folio^p. 424. 



\ 
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lliair three centuries after the period to which he refers, I. w 
no. 94. 

But independently of these authorities the forms of the Etrus-* 
can letters, discovered on ancient marbles and terracottas, dug 
np about Viterbo, Cortona, Gubbio, and other Etrurian towos> 
clearly indicate an origin more ancient than the remotest monu* 
ments of Rome.' The Roman historians themselves derive 
many of the Roman usages from Etrtnia. ^* Tarquinius Thus- 
cise populos frequentibus armis subegit. Inde fasces, trabe»i 
curtAes, annuli, phalerse, paludamenta, praetextae ; inde quod 
aureo curru, quatuor equis triumphatur ; togae picta^, tunicasque 
palmatae, omnia denique decora, et insignia, quibus Imperii dig- 
nitas eminet."* In short, the more ancient alphabets are, the 
more they approximate to the ancient Hebrew or Phoenician. 
Now the Etruscan and Latin are more ancient than the Gothic ; 
and the greater approximation to the Greek which you find in 
the Gothic, owes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphilas 
rather than to hereditary descent, in the Stowe Catalogue, 
vol. i. p. 3, 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental alphabets, 
all of which, with the exception of the most ancient mentioned 
in this letter, I have passed by as a degenerate, distorted, and 
upstart race, which had their origin, like tliose of Ulphilas,. in 
the vanity whicH makes nations, as well as individuals, advance 
false pretensions to ancient renown. 

These remarks sufficiently indicate the principles on which I 
proceed in my Catalogue, witii respect to alphabetical antiqui- 
ties; and I would close here,^ but that anotlier part of this sub- 
ject to which you advert relates to the ages of manuscripts. 
You state correctly at page 12, that I reduce alphabetical 
writing to four distinct classes. Capitals, Majuscula, Minuscula^ 
and Cursive, as in the Stowe Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 13. I did 
not use the word Uncials in that passage, lest I should seem to 
identify Majusculae and Uncials, as the learned Papebroc and 
others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

Majuscula are (as the word imports) opposed to Minuscula, 
and, though they imply Uncials, they are not vice versa implied 



*■ See the Etruscan inscribed mooaineDt, published by Pietro Santi 
Bartoli, and by Bianchini, Storia Univ. Roma, 4to, 1747, p.' 538. and 
others still more valuable in the Traosactioos of the Academy of Corco- 
na, and by Gori, Lanzi, and Araaduzzi. These prove that the Etruscan 
alphabet is derived from the primeval Cadmean Greek. See the Colo- 
l(^ue of Stowe MSS., vol. ii. p. 190. 

* Florus, 1. i. c. 5. ; Diodor. 1. v. ; Strabo, L iil, and 1. xi.,p. 530. 
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under that class. Majutculs is a more comprehensive word 
than Uncial. It embraces letters of several forms, both rustM; 
and degant, square and angular, and all letters of siases superior 
la Minusculs excepting capitals, its toleration of letters of 
diieretit shapes is such, that, as the Romans tolerated. all reli- 
gions excepting the Christian, so the word jAfo/tMCtf/^e tolerated 
all letters of a larger size than Minusculse excepting capitals.^-^ 
Initials I exclude. They are of various shapes and sizes; tfaejr 
often extend from the top to the bottom of a page ; often they 
sport in fantastical dresses along the four margins, and are from 
ten to twelve inches high. They can be reduced to no certain 
standard of dimensions, no model, no shape. 

In short, 1 stated that Majuscula form a Snd class, different 
firom capitals, and opposed to MinuscmldB, but not that Majus- 
culse and Uncials are the same« MajuKulse may be of 
different shapes, but must be always of aJargar size tban-Miims- 
evitd, vriiereas the form of Uncials mu8t.be\round» ,and some-^ 
what hooked at the extremities. Their name hay np reference 
to their size, but to their shape, Unas UUr a., .-Thf^^e /who 
derrntd Uncial from Unda, an inch high, were cl^allisnged to 
prcktece any ancient MS. written jn letters of so, enormous a 
size, and were driven to the absurdity of calling semi-uncial 
letters half an inch high.. A Bible written in uncials at this 
rate would require a waggon to carry it. St. Jerome, indeed* 
ridKcules the dimensions of Uncials in manuscripts which were 
written for the wealthy lords of the empire ; but as there are 
small and large capitals, so were there at all times sipall and 
lai^e uncials. They seem to have been introduced in. the 5rd 
century, when the arts declined, and the elegant and simple 
form of the Roman capitals declined with them. 

It is erroneously asserted that Uncial writing ceased entirely 
in tbe 9th century : it continued in title-pages, heads of chapters, 
divisions of books, and other oi;namental parts of matii¥Bcript% 
down to the 12th century, when it was supplanted hgi nuKtem 
<Gothic. It may be seen in red ink in king Canute's book of 
Hyde Abbey, now in this library, and written between the years 
IQSD.and 1036. It may also be seen in king Alfred's Psalter 
in this library, where the titles of the psalms are prefixed to 
each in red ink, in writing of the 9th century. 

You state very correctly that the letters peculiar to Undal 
writing areX66Q^qCrC0 and U, to which may 
beaddedlilFp. 

The a Uncial was also written ^ with a ^ closed '-aiid 
rounded base; the d was sometimes not closed, thus &; the' g 
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uncial with a tail was sometimes written Avithoujt a tail Q ; \h^ 
A '.was hooked nearly in the same manner la; the p .and q ba4 
frequ'<eiHljr. ^iaiilat florishes, as if tbejr cfespised . the^ pUiu una? 
domed 8im|ilicity of Ronian capitals ; the Ij^tter r could hardly 
be distinguished from the Minuscula n, e3(cept hy.a half*-circu-f 
lar hend in its second shaft, and a little book at its .extrepiity ; 
the letter V, even as a nunieral, was rounded into a U^and even 
the N affected to despise its ancient perpendicular erectness^ 
and deviated into N. 

■- The transition from writing, in pui^e capitals to uncials may 
be observed in the Medicean Virgil, fine specimens of which 
are prefixed to Ambrogi's Italian Version, foliOj Rome 1763, 
loL i. p. cxiL The Palatine and. the two oldest Vatican 
Virgils, namely, Nos. 1631, 3225, and 3867, are living monu* 
nients of this: transition. They were written before the Uncial 
alphabet was comtpletely formed, before the Uncial CO was in- 
troduced^ The oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the Vatican 
librarians, Holstenius and Sclielestrat, to about the reign of 
Septtmiiis Severus;' that is, the beginning of the third century. 
Morris and Bianchini, whose works are now before me, agree** 
Burman ascribes the Medicean Virgil to the same age ; butj 
doubting how to describe its characters, styles ihem .CapiiaU 
m one member of a sentence, and Uncials in the ve^y neyC 
'* Hunc hbrum, ante 1200 anuos scriptum, Uteris majoribus 
Komanis, seu CapitalibuSy forma ut vocant quadrata, typis de« 
ecribi, eodem charactere, literisque quibus eyaratua est C/rici- 
alibus imprimi, nuper curant Petrus Fr. Fogginius, Florentias, 
anno 1741/' 

The fact is, that the Medicean Virgil, and the Vatican of the 
third ceniury, were written at the period of the transition from 
Capitals to Uncials, whea the. Roman writers had not quite 
abandoned the one, nor quite formed the other, bqt bad insenai- 
bly descended from the good taste of the AugU3tan age to the 
barbarous style of the Lower Empire. . I own that tbere is an 
apparent novelty io this view of the. subject which alarms 
myself, lest 1 should ;appear to venture on whimsical apecula^ 
tions, on subjects which demand the greatest accuracy and diffi-* 
dence. But I am induced, by my reading, to indulge a hope 



\ See Ambrogi's Virpl. e^ CodUe MedfuQ LqurefUiano, folio, Rom^^ 
1763, Pref., pag. x%\x, xxxi. 

* ^ Ctenoulphia Pittma in Nofris'e works, folio, VeroneB, 17S. . , p. 940 1 
also Mabillun De Re Diplom, Ruinart's ed. p»d5i,and Foggini's Preface 
to his Roman ed. bf 1741, pag. iv. 
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that in advancing these opinions I shall not be deemed pre- 
aumpluous.' I find that ihe Uncial CO does not appear in those 
4>ld copies of Virgil which were written in the third or fourth 
century, whereas it constantly appears in Uncial MSS. of the 
eighth and ninth. It does appear in the old MS. fragment of 
St. Paurs Epistles in the library of S. Germain des Vris, 
described by Mabillon, Montfaucon, and the Benedictines, but 
that MS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth century; it is 
found in the Vercelli Gospels written by St. Eusebius, bishop 
of that see, who died in 515. The Alexandrine MS. in the 
British Museum, ako, has the Uncial CO ; but I fear that this 
fact proves that MS. subsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to 
the fifth century ; since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the CO is 
not to be found. It is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psaker of S. Germain des Pris, whicl^ was written in the fifth 
or sixth century entirely in Uncials. The words in this MS. 
are not separated, an undoubted proof of antiquity higher than 
the seventh century. 

I have now trespassed on your time longer than I thought I 
should ; and yet, before 1 conclude, I must state, that when I 
classed the Stowe MSS* under four heads, 1 did so in reference 
to the collection which was before me, consistingchiefly of Saxon, 
Irish, and English MSS. Several other modes of writing have 
been introduced, which did not belong to my province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of those classes, even though 
all might, in a general view of their alphabets, be derived origi- 
nally from the Roman. The Lombardicy the Modem Gothic, 
the Set Chancery, the Common Chancery, Court-hand, Secre- 
tary, all these forms, which prevailed in the law-courts since 
the Norman Conquest, all are out of the pale of the four classes 
to which the Stowe Collection may be reduced, with the excep- 
tion of a few law MSS. of the Idth and 14th centuries. 

I fear that I ought to apologize to you for prolixity ; but 
I deem the subject of this letter important in -many points of 
view, and i was anxious that you should not mistake my meaning, 
where it is somewhat involved by that brevity which the limits 
of a Catalogue seem to demand. 

1 think that a very striking resemblance of all the ancient 
alphabets to one another, in their order, number, powers, figures^ 
and names, supplies clear proof of a common origin ; that when 
History lends her aid to this evidence, both mutually supporting 



' See the letter m in Dom de Vaioes. 
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eacli other, both showing an antiquity approaching to the 
Deluge, and pointing to an Oriental descent, the mind is com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the Scriptural history of the origin and 
progress of the human race, even independently of the proofs 
which are supplied by Revelation. 

CH. OXONOR. 



THAT THE NIGHTINGALE MAY BE A 
MORNING SONGSTRESS. 



Mr. Barker, in your 53rd No., has an entertaining descant on 
the Nightingale, which bird he endeavors to prove not only an 
evening but also a morning songstress. The opinion appears 
correct. Mr. B, quotes rhilostratus : KoA otr3ra>, ^sve, rmv ^i}« 
iovoof ^xouo'a^ oTov tcS x^P^V ^v^TTixf^ouo'iy, hreiiSotv Ss/Aij ts f xp koA 

Bewick, quoted also by Mr. B., says that they geizera/i^ sing 
at night, not that they never sing in the morning. My principal 
object in the present address is to furnish Mr. Barker, though 
not with the direct, yet clearly the circumstantial evidence of 
Sophocles in favor of his opinion from the Tragedy of Electra. 
The play, it is known, opens with the Prologue of Orestes' 
Guardian, who addresses his charge as they are approaching 
the city of Argos ; in the vicinity of which he points out to 
hitn lo's Grove, the Forum of Apollo, and on the left, says he, 
*' there is the celebrated Temple of Juno :^ at last he points 
out the royal residence of his murdered parent Agamemnon, 
which he fitly terms ileXoviSooy %okif$opov S^jxa, from whence he 
says — 

^veyxa, xa^ia-eoa-Uy Ket^iipvififjLy^v, x. r. A. 
Then, accosting him as shortly to become the avenger of his 
Father, he sa^s — 

vuv oSy, 'OQl(rTU, xai <rv flXruTi ^ivaw 

i7uXaSi], tI xph ^pf^ ^ 'T^X^i jSotfXfft/Tfoy* 

cog ^jxly fjdyi Xa/x^pov ^Xiou (riXoLg 

kcZa XiVffi ^BiyfiMT opvlicov cot^ii ! 
Here is plainly the landscape of the early dawn, the description 
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• erf iBorning^-^whieb ia placed out of all dodbt hy the Guardian's 
coDcludiog words : 

The next • character in the scene is Orestes, who, after an 
ealogiUm of his Guardian's devoted fidelity, narrates the Ora- 
cle of Apollo/ and then instructs him in what manner^ pursuant 
to the divine jnandate, ''they were to proceed iQ executing the 
terrible visitation. They approach the portals of the palace, 
now l^ecome tb^ residence of ^gisthus. Here Electra is heard 
sighing Mritbin the apartment. • Grief had driven ^her* froM her 
pillow, and she is preparing to come out to vei^t^ \^er sorrows to 
the solitude of the morn. The Guardian takes her for one of 
the domestics, for he says to Orestes, - 

vnocrevovtnii evhv altrSiaiou, rexvov, 
Svbo replies, — but from conjecture^ 

if i(ni¥ ^ Sworijvos 'HXixTpa ; 6i\ii$ 

^The Guardian dissuades him from remaining at the portal, but 
enjoins him, in conformity to the Oracle, first to go arid offer 
dblatioiis at the tomb of his father. They therefdre depart, 
and Electra (on the stage) appears out of doors. She first thus 
apostrophises the morning — 

WoiMiqO^ il^l^^^X. T. X. VS. 87. 

That she is out of doors appears froiri an exclamation im- 
mediately following-— 

Topy 8g yocTgyfioy ' ' 
^ fllgo ivpSnif iQ(<i Tca/vi vpo^onveiv, ' '-' 

Here she is observed by the Virgins of Argos^ who form the 
*Chorus ; and joining her in execration of the teiirderers, never- 
theless endeavor to console her, and aissiiage her grief.' She 
will hear of no consolation — she had just said, 
aXX' ou ftev 8i^ Aij0«o 6p{^(0Vf 
(TTvyep&v re yocov, — x, t. X. 
And in answer to their repeated efforts to soothe her ^he re- 
plies — 

v^9rio^ OiTTij Toov olxTpwg 
oi;^ojxgvwv yovewv eirtXaierai, — 
aXX' hfjLe y d (rrovosaa-* apupe ^givus, 
£"17^, ot\ev''lTVV oXofvpSTUt, 
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At IfrtXadsTut the sentence U evidently broku^ -and. she is di- 
verted from the train of her ideas by. the sudden mournful notes 
of a nightingale: abruptly ^xclaimiugy .&^Mftf x. r. A. Now 
let it be remarked that the play bias b^l yxd commenc^d^ and we 
are still in the morning : the opvig avu^f^ivx must therefore be 
considered as qn^ of the early choristers ren^arked by Orestes 
a short time before bis sister's exclamation, when, as already 
quoted, he says — 

iwu xivei ^tey/tar* ipvlioov (ra^^. 
Aristotle in his " Ars Poetica" vi'rltes, '' orxijvoylf a^/av vaoi" 
cxsicuri So^Qxkiiid^ In the decoration which he prepared for this 
Tragedy the morning-scenery was no doubt represented, and the 
nightii^ale*8 notes imitated on the stage. We find indisputable 
evidence of thb, and the imitation of the sounds of other ani- 
mals in the ^* Aves" and '^ Raiise'' of Aristophanes, and tlie 
** Scurra et Rusticus" of Phsedrus. We find an allusion in Lu- 
cretius: ' " 

At liquidas avium voces imitarief ore 

Ante fuit multo quam Isevia carmina cantu 

Concelebrare homines possent auresque juvare. 
1 collect from these extracts the evidence that Sophocles con- , 
siders, and represents the Nightingale as a morning songstress. 
The ignorance of the fact, and the consequent rarity of the opi- 
nion, may have arisen from a very natqral cause« That is, the 
ears and other senses of those who should ftitnisk evidence of 
this bird's matin-song are fast uoder-tbe influence of the drowsy 
god, and are 999 of the thousand who are in the way of hearing 
the Nightingale in the evening. But the early rising and dis- 
criminative ear of the Ornithologist may establish the truth. I 
also beg to suggest that though the Bird in our country may 
never have been heard^ and does not sing in the morning, it may, 
nevertheless, in more congenial climes. Such is Attica ; such 
in particular was the district of Colonos, of which Sophocles 
appears to have been a native :— of this place he has left us a 
splendid elogium in his '< CEdipus M KoXtim" The frequency 
of the Nightingale he displays as a singular trait of this delec- 
table situation : 

^£v(«T«v, 0tyf, rSwtt WfaL$ ver. 669. 

7xou T& xparKFta ^ig htavXa, 

Tov apyitr» KoXeofO}^ 

ivix \iyeia fjLtvvpiTM 
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Toy oSyoMr' Mxcvcol xi^iriv, . 
neii riv i^cuxw tfoD 

Mfffifkiv Tf ^ravreoy 

ytiluwufWf, — X. T. X, 
If this songstress divine does not already, I fervently pray 
she soon may change her plaintive strains to notes of joy, and 
both evening and morning chaunt the resurrection of the Liberty 
of Greece ! ! 

Liverpool, August, 1823. •/. fV. 

Note. — I consider also the declaration of Aristotle as almost 
decisive of his opinion that this Bird is a morning as well as an 
evening songstress, 'H hi Snfiw oXu ftev crvvix^^ hF'h^ ^'^ vvxras 
SexaTsvTf Srav ri ogo$ ^ij ha^tm^ai' ^LtroL 8J raura aSei ftJv, o-wvf- 
y&s ^ ouxeri. — as quoted 53. page 100. by Mr. Barker. For if 
it sings (jnnt^SiO continually, fifMpag xai vvxrag, '' days and 
nights/' 1 think we are permitted to conclude that the philoso- 
pher means both morning and evening* 
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No. IV. — [Continued from No. XLIX. p. 14.] 



nova proles 



Artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 
Ludit. Lucret. i. S60* 

1. — Fragmentum. 

Assiduitate videndi et diiiturna consuetudioe assuescunt animL — Cic. 
« * ♦ * * » 

Quin age, et extremse glacial ia littora Thules 
Respice, qua ssvo gens indurata Trione 
Tecta colit parva, et longsevo carmine postes 
Inscriptos, veterique exsculpta cubilia Marte. 
iEtemi circum murmur maris ; undique opacas 
Projiciunt umbras scopuli, atque ad sidera tendunt: 
Nullum ver illic, nullseque aetatis honores.' 
Igne tumet tacito^ calidisque exaestuat undis 



' Slightly altered from SUius Italicus. 
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Fons, et iuibineum jaculatur ad sethera fumum. 

Immotus tamen ipse sui miracula miindi 

Praeterit ; invitant dulces agitata sopores 

iEquora, et ingenti cogens Notus agmiue nubes^ 

Coelestisque tremors fumosi in margiiie rivi 

Securis errat pedibus, fruiturque calore : 

Nee patriae fremitus Heclae pavet^ ignea quamvis « 

Nubila cingatur caput, et rutiiahtia iucis 

Spicula per caecas errent obtusa cavernas. 

Hand aliter medio quutn terras Sole caientes 
Arvaque dementi peteret circuroflua ponto 
Angliacus due tor, casu periturus iniquo, 
Nauta novas vestes venientum, et tela, rudesque 
Obstupuit cultus, dum per m aria alta cucurrit 
Gens studio aggloroerans; nee non solita arte marinos 
Instituere choros, perque ^quora cana puellae" 
Candida multiplici quatiebant brachia motu. 

Sic et te, diti variata Britannia cultu, 
IMira tibi arvorum facies, pecudumque, virumque, 
Turritaeque urbes, moresque, artesque, vicissim 
Pectora corripuere, novis obnoxia semper. 
Nequicquam cano sperabas cuncta parent! 
Posse referre olim magnae miracula gentis, 
Infelix ! tibi fama piam tua mulceat umbram 
Angligeniimque amor, et merita potiare quiete, 
Coelicolum culpa fatisque ereptus iniquis ! 

2. — Rex Henricus Somnum alloquitur. 

Shakspeare, Henry IV. ** O sleep, O gentle sleep," &c. 

TO? i^Xinjo-a ; rmg &p* carXaxrifMtTos 
fiKM^apotf afalrn toio-ST fare/x^aXtiv xfgot, 
riyyuv re (rw^iM cralg itvoiKriffroig Spotroi; ; * 
t) S^ra ftaXXov afs^) dwrxainfovs ariyeis 
yam^ aygolxeov, iviot. ^w^ ctyiifiipots 
xAivr^^ uTtpiriji Sfftv/oio'iy oimfsyu, 
yh vuxt/^oito^ fiuia o'up/^fi impotg 
difowKov Sfji^voif' ouS' ay' ffvepSei^ (rrgify 

' Ita Ms. pessundato metro. Hujusmodi autem vf^x/uMO-fy in puerili 
parmine ignoscendum. 
* Senium adimentilms: ut Xtx^ tifvAXf;, &c. 
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Tf ivffiy S^fta; mpaoTiy, ouAjia t Ivi 

VTVM xpo^ofjLwov ; fli ^pwwv Ti}Tfi0ftfyr 
ou y^^p ^^wy fify S(Mriryeff$ Toipoi$ >^X^^* 
^auXoi^ bfjuXmv, fiaffiKtxhv St $8/xyioy 
o-fltirrw Amtoi^ a/xoijoy^ eSor* lyevffipw 
yi^ioy iruX«pou tobcoy^ ^ ^tLkKO(rTOiMV 
KOB^tov', axoi|xi|roio'i xAde{^ou(rdty 4^«^oi( ; 
CO xoMX Irou fU|xyi)fMyf * o^oXit Saijxoyy 
8$ vavfi&tw iM¥ SfuiMi xoi/xi^i^ oLxpolg 
ycc0^ ay loroi^, xx) xa^a (aXoo'a'Iop 
SSoiso^ irffpi^'oipilToy «u0aSfT ^'Sflp 
0*01^ ofsLifwm^ &op«io'iy^ i|y/ipa ^ryoi} 

l/Mpi/aaa iroAAflp ^ifv xrvvo) ftcra^ioy 
xuprcoSff ^rigpi^cy ovgaveo xapu, 
co<rr* i^iyelgeiv robs uvo ^tovi^ yexpou^ 
iriA9f^diTi pi%M$' hf S* ayijyejxou fMcrp 
yuxT6$ yakffvti, xa) xapr^yipoig offta \ 

TiXiffiiig l%(i^ouSf ouimXm^ re (M^avatg, 
ou m/xflt xoifta; jSao'iXeflo^ ^egX^^ov* 

3. — jE Simonide. 
"Ori Xipyaxi h SaiSoXea aysfio^, x. r. A. 

Quum dsedalea per mai^e turbidum 
Subvecta cista^ praecipitein Africuiri 
Fluctusqiie vexatos p^yeret 
Argolici soboles tyranni ; .« 
Complexa Persen, non sine lacryaiis, , 
Hasc moesta secum : Q^ale^ puer,.inali . 
Me pondusurget! dum teoello 
Corde, rQetjivacuuSy beatis 
Nascentis m\ conditionibus^ 
J aces cubili fiisus aheneo^ 

JLenisque per doipDUin fragranti 
Halitus exprin[iitur susurro : 
Nee lux maligna et.ca&ruleae poli 
Terreat tenebrae^. nee recj^uiem movet 



' From Porson's translation of tBe Inscription on Alexis : 

irodowr* Ayaicra 9wr0p6^ fitX^t^ 

m 
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Dormi, 

SoUiciti. Ati|ae vtknai farenlea 
Vendque, flodinqsey et Dmacs dolor 
Domiiret ! O 4|iu saderm temperas^ 
Jam paice BMrrentam dolori^ el 
Consiliis melior ratestis 
Impeode sortem : ma animo improbos 
Qiiestiis proliicb, paroe precor, precor, 
Matique commotns pencils 
ToUe rninas, animomque ledde. 



R.B. 



TENTAMEN. 



Labor omaia yicit 



Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egesUis. 

Virg. Georg. i, 145. 



Sparserat eetherios stellantilumine campos 
Satumi genu^ et vastum porrexerat ttquor : 
Janiquefene, et pict» volucres, hominesque fuerunt. 
Errabat sjlyU vastuoi gens sparsa per orbem. 
Nee compooere opes norat, nee parcere par to ; 
Sed neniorum spatia, aut longum volventia fumutn 
Antra colebat inops : dona aspernata profudit 
Terra pare^QS, tutaque domo latuere metalla, 

Senserat jUa Labor, proles praeclara Tonantis, 
Virtutisque pater; fuditque has ore querelas: 

*' Omnipotens genitor, summon' potes altus Oljrmpo 
Tam dirum spectare uefas i bominumne tuorum 
Sublime^ animaSi cognataque sepiina coslo, 
Misceri tellure probes i ' da rumpere somnos ; 



<• •• -* 



* 5>ed fatis iocerta feror, si Jupiter unam 
/ ivi jU^ velit Tyriis urbem Trojaqae profcctis 

Miscerive probet populos, aut Kadaia jufig^ JtMft^ ^tO. 
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Da segnem revocare animum, atque attollere ia auras !'* 

Haec ubi dicta dedit, coelo se misit ab alta^ 
Vix steterat terris ; subito consurgere motu 
Pectora, et isnoto populi fervere tumultu, 
Adventante ueo. Jam<]ue arida lustra Canopi> 
AdvectuSy spectat campos, ubi plurimus errans 
Pascit arundineam pra*pingui fluoDine sylvam 
Nilus, et humenti late premit sqnore regna. 
Has primutn cepit sedes ; popufumque vagantem 
Saltibus eduxity jussitque attollere tecta. 
Agmina conveniunt : totis discurritur arvis* 
Kobora succumbunt ferro, virgultaque cedunt: 
Subvectant latis hunieris immania saxa : 
£stuat omne solum strepitu ; Phariosque per agrosk 
Turrigerae fulsere urbes, aurataque templa.' 
Jamque arcem coeli et rutilantia sidera doctse 
Percurrere acies ; primaque ab origine vates 
Perpetuo varium deduxit carmine regnum. 
Tanta Labor potuit^ donee volventibus annis 
Degeneres aninios patriaque carentia damma 
Pectora deseruit, Libyaeque ad littora cursus 
Convertit^ quo marmoreis innixa coluniuis 
Prima loco fertur posuisse palatia Dido. 

Nauticus hie, tota eflfusus Carthagine, coetus 
Scindebat veteres sylvas^ classemque futuram, 
Frondentesque levi spoliabat cortice remos. 
Erigit hie proram, aut aiSgit carbasa malo ; 
llle ratem ferro, et duris compagibus^ armat. 
Jamque viam rapiunt immensa per aequora naves ;. 
Omne fretum longa Yelorum obtexitur umbra :^ 
Per fluctus quaeruntur opes ; Orientia sulcant 
^quora, vel Libjcis proscinditur Adria remis. 
Sic crevit regnum ; cessit Gaetula potestas, 
£t Nomadum turmse; dominos agnovit Iberus, 
Trinacriaeque urbes : bine vis invicta Magonis^ 
Asdrubalisque animi ; glacieque borrenda perennr 
Evicit juga ductor ovans, longumque per sevum^ 
InsuetaE! humanis tremuerunt gressibus Alpes. 

Exstimulavit amor lucri : jamque Afer iniquas 
Fraude mala stipavit opes^ domuitque per artem. 



* Proud cities tower, and gold-roofed temples blaze. 

Mickle's Lusiad^ x. 
*A Ube from Silius Italicaa. 
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Nusquam tuta fides, Jurataque fcedera nusquani ; 
Obruit ilia fames aun, crescentia jamque 
Pygmalionese vidit perjuria gentis 
Oninipotens pater, et direptos fraude penates : 
Vidit, et intonuit Supremi signa furoris 
Agnovit Numen, tardoque per aera cursu 
Dardanias petiit surgentia moenia Romas. 

Illic indomitum genus, assuetumque periclis 
Conspexit, parvamque urbem, cui Martius olim^ 
Romulus exiguo ciogebat ovilia muro. 
Flectere ludus equos, spumantes vincere ductus 
^ratasque acies perrumpere : bellica dextra 
Aut torsit ferrum, aut glebam dimovit aratro. 
His Volscae ces?ere acies; cessere Fidenae, 
AuruDcaeque arces, augustaque moenia Turni. 
Parva loquor : Brenni nequicquam exercitus acer, 
Thessalaque ^notrios complerunt agmina campos ; 
Nequicquai^ edomitse Tyrias ad bella catervas 
Jmmisere Alpes: Romano fulmine Poens 
Dissiliunt turres ; caret Africa terra triumphis ; 
Procumbunt Ponti vires ; arma irrita ponit 
.Xgyptus, retrahitque exterrita flumina Milus. 

Detonuit nubes belli, et jam mitior aura 
Mulcebat resides animos, nullique refi^xa 
Innocuo murum feriebat lumine pila : 
Omnia pace silent* Stygiis quum exorsa tenebria 
Pallida Luxuries, nigrisque Infamia pennis 
Dira comes, cepere locum ^ gen tisque sepultae 
Per lauros tacita subrepsHt tabe venenunu 
Antiquae periere artes : furit atra per omnes 
Seditio^ vastique quatit fundamina regni : 
Collabens donee proprio sub pondere Roma 
Corruit, ingentemque trahit per cuncta ruinam. 

Nee minus interea vis indefessa Laboris 
So pitas peragrat terras, animosque repostos 
Hinc atque bine agitata sparsosq\ie recoUigit ignes^r 
Jamque albas rupes viridantiaque arva Britanniiin 
Contigit, et gratis tandem requievit in oris. 
Hie vjret omnis ager, Isetanti pace beatus ; 
Per campos armenta sonant ; fiaventia prata 
Praetexunt segetes : hie munera pulchra Laboris 
Aurea Labertas firmat, gladiumque coruscat 
Fulmineum, propriisque arcet de sedibus bostes. 

NOFITIUS. 
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NOTICE Ot 

ELEMENT A LINGUJE G^JECM ; n(wU, pie- 
rumquCj rrgulis tradita ; Pars Prima, compUclens 
partes orationis declinabiles ; in usum tyronum junio- 
rum classis GrcEcct in Acadcmia Glasguensi. Studio 
Jacob I Moor, LL. D. in eadem Acddemia Lilt. 
Grac. Prof. Diligent er emendavit atuvitque Jaco- 
bus Tate, A. M. Cantabrigiensis, 
Glasgow, J. Cameron ; London, T. Hamilton. 

We have here a very singular little book, remtirkable for what 
is inserted in it, more remarkable for what it boldly rejects. 
The forms of second future, tjww, and rwrovfuai, are ciutt put 
intirely froiii the paradigma of rwrrw. And the form rt^a 
is only retained, to show what the Prasens Perfectum Falso- 
M EDI UM is in its nature as well as in its flexiqas. 

The following extracts will serve to illustrate the principal 
changes and additions which Mr. Tate has introduced into Pro- 
fessor Moor's most ingenious and elegant Grammar. What he 
has done besides in omitting, arranging, simplifying, can only be 
estimated by a close comparison, page after page, of the old 
Grammar with the hew. Pages 8, 9, 10, 11, afford a good 
specimen of the improvement alluded to. 

P. 6. Lingua Graeca, Genitivo DaUvoque suo satis instructa, 
formam Ablativi non habet. 

We believe Mr. Tate's meaning to be this r 

'' It is sometimes asked. Has the Greek language an Ablative 
case? The true state of the question is: What -is^' ike. Latin 
Ablative? and what' the original formation of it, when it has,* or 
seems to have, a form of its own ?*' . 

P. 20. Artidulus qui dicitur, S, ^,t2, nihil revera estaliud, tiisi 
vetus pronomen, (Anglice (e^ f9}f Q)at|,)^cujus'vis et signilScatio, 
Homeri setate perspicua, evanuit postea. 

Mr. Tate in his desire of brevity, has here omitted, but of 
course could not overlook, that accepts^tion of rh, ri^y, r^, &c. 
in Homer, which strictly corresponds to the Latin relative, qui, 
both in use, and, as formed from re and the simplest form of the 
pronoun, in etymology also. 

P. 51, 57. Monitum Primum. 

*' Futurum secundum formie vel actiyai vel jnedi^^ in Gr^co 
sermone nusquain reperitur." 

R. Dawes Miscell. Critic. 1745,/?. 73. 
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Hoc Dawesii edictum virorum in Uteris Grascis principum 
omnium consensu jam diu sancitum est. '' 

Peilantur ergo istae voces nihili, tuttm^ rvTrsiSf et TvwovfMu, 8cc. 
a Tvmreo, verbero, a ttsHw, persuadeo, viiw, miwfjMi, et xtolvS>, 
KTavoufMtif a xTiivoDf occido, cum Xivco, ftryw, roLfMo, et ceteris 
ejusdem faritise. 

Cum Futurum Activum et Medium Verborum LiQUi do- 
rum^ hoc est, ill Xm, [am, vco, pw, desinentium^ ad normam a ce- 
teris diversam flectatur ; nos uon dubitamus pro formis imagi- 
narii^ rvir&f et TVirovfMit, genuinas et necessarias illas, f avco, et 
fetvovuMi, disceutibus in posterum commendare. 

J.T. 

Monitum Secundum* 

Verbum rurroftai videtur ex tribus elementis conflatum earn 
primitus habuisse naturam, quam lingua Anglicana sic effert 
simpliciter, % 2»trtftt ttlt ; delude in eum tisum abiisse, ut sig- 
nificaret, 31 S^^ ^ bloU^t i« c* not gibt Ont ; denique sumpsisse 
vim pure passivam. 

Ad banc conjecturam alia verba in jttai et jttiiv desinentia exi- 
gere hie lociis non sinit. 

Verum de verbis Itu$9i]v, fTUTnjv, quae cum cognatis rupj^o-ojxai, 
TU9r^(rdjxai, passionem suam communicant, illud unum suspicari 
liceat, elementum quoddam diserte passivum fuisse iis ab ori- 
gine intextum. J. T. 

Monitum Tertium. 

Praesentis Perfecti Falso-Medii exemplo sit, Teruira, verbui|i 
a Granimaticis speciose confictum. Namaue ut verbum r^xoi^ 
/ifi/6^c20».gignit riTv^x^f (*^^ aiunt,) liquefeci, et Te-njica, Zt^ue- 
factus Stan ; sic e&dem turn formae, tuni significationis, aiialogift 
posset sane ex verbo rvTrrcOf hinc rhv^a nasci^ lUinc TiTvira, 

31 i)a^^t jStrucfet 3 am in a beaten j^tate* 

Titulus "FalsQ'Medii huic verbo recte imponitur, quia ne- 
que originem neque usum habet cum medi& voce communem ; 
omnia enim bujusmodi verba vel mera Activa sunt, vel statum 
aliquem et rationem indicant, 

1. ^xijxoa, audivi: iihpxaf intueor : Sitana^ vidi: 

2. Uli^oL, ardeo: a-iaJpta^ putrui: 7tiwoiia,Jido. 

J.T. 
Monitum Quartum. 

Antiquis illis formjs, rtru^arai, hrm^ftro, multas aliae similes, 
exempli gratis, a ^Ulfoo, xa>p/2|ctf, rao-cflo. Sec, i^iipuTcu, xixoopl-- 
Saroi, sTfToyaTo, ab Herodoto, a Tbucydide etiam usurpats, 

VOL. XXVIll. CI. Jl. NO. LVI. Z 
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tnox tamea obsoleverunti et utrique forms circumlocutio suf- 
fecta in p^sterum obtinuit. 

Perfectorum in ijjttai desinentium modi optativi paucs 
quasdam peraonse, at nulls Xenophontis scculo recentiores, 
legentibus occurrunt, quarum hs aunt prscipus. 

a xixXyiiuHf xfxXpo, xsxK^i/i^a, 

a XiXTfifMl$, XtXT^jMIV, XffXrpftffda. 

Horum verborum modi subjunctivi vix unum et alterum ves- 
tigium exlat. J. T. 

P. 1 10. The form of the second future Active being essential 
to Professor Moor's beautiful system of derived tenses, Mr. 
Tate has not yet had the courage to exterminate it from that part 
of the Grammar : he retains it (p. lll.&c.) within brackets^ 
[xaw], [Xi%S!]f [^oyw], &c. And his apology for thus temporis- 
ing is modestly made. 

Monitum Quintum, 

" At Futurum Secundum forma vel Activie vel Media nus- 
quam reperitur. Qui fit ergo, ut futuro isto quasi vero probo- 
que etiamnum utaris ?'' 

Detur, obsecrOy haec disciplins Moorians venia, ut exempla, 
ob Grammaticam commoditatem olim conficta, ideoque hie a 
me cancellis inclusa, in prssenti^ saltem retineat. 

J. T. 

(Tria verba, rei Futurs Praesentem voluntatem indicantia, 
irlofiai, bibamy eSo/xai, edam, et verbo, e7/xi, ibo, simile, vi^fx^at, 
redibo, Futuro Secundo Medio satis absurde imputantur.) 

Quod autem dicitur paulo post Futurum, immerito sane dic- 
tum, ejusdem est analogic cum duobus illis, rhvfiiMii, ireTV(ufi,riv, 
ita ut diversis temporibus vis eadem verbalis tribuatur ; soil. 
olim, jo^f posthac^ 

fTffrtJjx/DMjv, rffrujxjttai, TfwpofMti. 

Mr. Tate has printed an ingenious set of Tables (which also 
may be had of Mr. Hamilton) to exhibit in one view aH the 
Greek Nouns with their contractions according to Moor, and all 
the flexions of the Greek verb in ». 

We insert part of those tables, by way of specimen, and at 
the same time to show the ingenuity of Moor's scheme in form- 
ing the tenses — if the second Futures Active and Middle are 
allowed to retain their station in Grammar. 

Primam Seriem Temporum a Praesenti per Futurura Pri- 
mum forniatorum ex ordine characteristicarum brevis tabula cla- 
rius indicabit. 
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Nempe^ has sunt characteristicse : 

I. Mutae ante oo. 
1 . v,fi, <p. (»T.) 

5. T, 8, fl. (o-o-, f.) 

II. Vocalis quaevis ante co. 

III. A^ [i,y V, p, ante m. 

I. 1. \t/a>^ <pa, fiv^a-oiiui, ftftai. 

II. coo, Ka, •^(TOjDtai^ fuei. 

III. CO, xa, ^(rofMM$, ftai. 
Secunda Series^ nempe Temporum a Praesenti per Futurum 

Secundum formatorum^ exempla longe pauciora pnebet^ for- 
mas inter se multo facilius connexas et expeditiores. 

UuSl enim e&demque in syllabi, antequam ad Perfectum 
Falso-Medium accedas, res fere tota cousistit ^ tum^ alteri tan- 
tum opus est, e^ue promptissimft. 

VERBI TU^rrotf OMNIUM TEMPORUM FORMATIO PER 

OMNES VOCES* 

Tf Tinr a •••• ere rvw UV 



TW«TO>. 



t/co. 

faSvoo, 



[rvw wj 



Tmr H 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



rvw <roo 



[tuw OVfUOu] •••• e rvw OfJiV^V 
e rvw oy 

rvw ijCOftai • • • • ff rvw 1]V 

rvwr OltMi •-•••« rvwr Oflfl¥ 
8 rvwr ov 

Tvrr OfJMi 

rvw iroiiat 



9 • • • e rvwr OfM^V 
• • • • ff TWIT fpafiiiy 



I 



• • ff rvw va 



rtrvp a •■•• irg rvp H9 

rv^ iniVOllOU ff rv^ i^V 

I 

N. B. Literae in verho formativa, quas vocant, typo majori, 
essentiaks minori, exprimuntur. 

M, S» JT • 
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X04^0KAEorx oiJinorx eui KOAnNni. SO- 

PHOCLIS (EDIPUS COLOISIEUS ^ recen- 
stone Petri Elmsley, A. M. Accedit Brunckii et 
aliorum annotatio selecta^ cut et suam addidit Editor. 
Oxon. 1823. Qvo. 



A.T the close of our notice of Mr. Elmsley's edition of the 
Bacchse of Euripides we indulged in the hope of meeting him 
ere long, in a field where ample scope would be ^iven • him^ as 
an editor of Sophocles, to exhibit the powerful union of exten- 
sive research, inventive genius, and correct taste. Although it 
can be scarcely said of the hope and its completion i^ nro^ 
ifML Ipyov, yet the expression would have been quite true, as far 
as respects an author, and his reviewer who were wont to 
interpret the words thus — ' One has said his say, and the other 
must do his work/ had we not felt a wish to comply with the 
fashion of the day, which discountenances, as much as it did 
once encourage, the language and conduct of the P. C. in the 
wielders of the pen and the drawers of black blood. In spite, 
therefore, of the spirit-stirring di<:tum of criticism, ' When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war/ we ahall con- 
tent ourselves by giving a very peaceable account of Mr. Elms- 
ley's doings in his new field of literary renowtn We call it a 
new field, although it is not the first time that. Mr. £• has taken 
Sophocles in hand ; yet, as the manner, in which he formerly 
assisted the Sphinx-destroying Tyrannua, is so different from 
that, in which he has now waited on the blind Suppliantat Co- 
lonus, we are fully justified in the designation given to his re- 
cent appearance, in which Mr. E. has,, we confess, disappointed 
us. But it would be as unjust to Mr. £. to insinuate that he has 
left us every thing to desire, as it would be untrue to s^y thathe 
has left us nothing to regret. After all, perhaps, the disappoint- 
ment originates, as Mr. £. once said of Hermann, rather with the 
reader than the author, to whom are attributed intentions he did 
not fulfil. ''Take the good the gods provide thee" is every gene- 
rous reader's motto ; who feels little disposed to find fault with 
a repast, neither so racy, rare and rich as he anticipated, provided 
it escape the reproach, that it XelXex /xcv ti S/jjv', tnrgptfv^v i' oux 
ffS/pvff. But from even the possibility of such an insinuation 
Mr. E. must feel himself quite secure, when he remembers that 
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the value of evefy thing from his. pen is su^b, as to call for ao 
early reprint to satisfy the cravings of continental scholars ; and 
he might still with some justice have anticipated, as with a par- 
donable vanity be seems to do, the certainty that his present 
publication would obtain equal honor from the bookmakers at 
Leipsig, had he exhibited more of his own mind and less of 
other men's matter. It is^ however, but fair to acknowledge, 
that if ever the necessity existed, in a scholar of Mr. Elmsley's 
calibre, to print a variorum edition of a Greek play, the CEldi- 
pus at Colonus is the one, to which that necessity applies with 
the greatest force. For of the seven remaining pledge^ of the 
Muse of Sophocles, this is the only one, in the facetious ima- 
gery of a brother-reviewer, that has not been brought out by 
itself to attract the gaze, and to stand the shock of scrutinizing 
literary coxcombs, or ever received, even in secret, more than the 
temporary attentions of a learned admirer ; but, like a stiff and 
starched virgin of antiquity, has deterred all, who might have 
offered their hands and hearts^ by throwing such difficulties in 
the way of possession, as few have had the courage to attack 
her, and fewer still the good fortune to overcome ; or, in plainer 
words, this play has, till within the last two years, been never 
edited separately, nor received any illustration or correction ex- 
cept from casual criticism. To add to the singularity of its fate, 
although the Mss. which contain it are very few and not diffi- 
cult of access, still from accidental causes the various readings 
which those Mss. offer, have been less known than in any other 
of the plays of the same author. This edition, therefore, of Mr. 
£., which contains the collation of five Mss. hitherto unex- 
amined, will possess no mean value in the eye of the real critic, 
whose first object is to know what the Mss. read, and second to 
elicit from thence what the author wrote. 

Content with the rigid performance of an editor's duty in the 
first of these points, Mr. E. has no doubt purposely left the se- 
cond to that * fanciful school,' who, deeming the playful light of 
conjectures the surest sign of a brilliant genius, view with in- 
effable disdain the leaden sons of dulness, whose highest ambi- 
tion it is, with the aid of rush-light illustrations, to grope their 
way through the * palpable obscure' of chaotic absurdity. But 
while we give Mr. E. all the credit due to the character of a 
cool and steady critic, a character which an abstinence from 
conjectures is sure to obtain for the fortunate holder of a capi- 
tal blank in the lottery of literature, we must not deny him the 
greater credit due to his abstinence from the lengthy weariness 
of notes explanatory. It is quite refreshing, as Mister Hunt 
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would say, to remark the readiness, with which Mr. E* in cor- 
nipt passages confesses his ignorance of what his author wrote : 
and in difficult passages Mr. E. had acted more wisely to own 
his inability to give a satisfactory explanation, than to leave the 
reader to make that confession for him. • From such open deatbig 
men of moderate attainments are deterred by the dread pf losing 
a portion of that reputation, of which they have none to spare ; 
but Mr. E. should feel that he may venture to say, on many oc- 
casions, * All that I know is that I know nothing ;' and he may 
leave to such, as are disposed to ridicule this language, the not 
easy task of proving their superiority. 

' Except on the score of ikying at an emendation, a vice^ 
vi^hich, as it is more common with old than with young stagers 
in criticism, Mr. E. has in the course of years acquired but 
lately, the editor has reason to be satisfied with his handy-work, 
suited, as he intended it to be, for the studious youth at school 
and college, by presentnig, as it does, at one view, nearly all that 
has been written on the play for the last two centuries and 
upwards. To be sure, the names, which figure in the list of 
commentators on Sophocles, are not the Dii niajorum gentium; 
yet, such as they are, the reader has them all, good, bad, and 
indifferent; and Mr. £. is not to blame, if the flowers of criti- 
cism are seen to bloom but thinly over a barren Heath. 

As a better opportunity will present itself for the esoteric exr 
amination of Mr. Elmsley's text and notes, taken seriatim, we 
shall, at present, discuss only a few exoteric observations, made 
by the learned editor. - 

First, with regard to the Mss. he has collated, and their intrin- 
sic value. 

The Mss., ten in number,* are preserved in the different 
libraries of France and Italy ; and Mr. E. seems to think that 
they belong to two families, one presenting the Aldiue, and the 
t>ther the Triclinian, recension. It appears to us, however, that 
there are in fact three families, and that to the Aldine may be 
assgined^ Laur. A., Par. A., and Rice. A.; and to the Triclinian, 



' Mr. E. will pardon this car.t word, in which. nothing oifensive is 
meant, but whicn is merely a metaphor borrowed from the ludus Circen- 
w of the Olympic f and familiar to the Corps Dipnysiac of the ^ImtJrtis 
KokuvSfm 

* This number is to be increased by one, which we have seen in the 

Royal library at Brussels; but of the value of which we have nothing to 

say; all we remember is, that it was written on glossy paper, a little an- 

'terior to the invention of printing, and contained four plays. ^ 

'3 We have adopted Mr. £.'s nomenclature, of which an explanation 
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Par, B,, T., Vat., and Faro.; while Par. F., and Rice. B,, are 
cousin- german to both> between whom they form the link. 
Nor is this observation^ slight as it may seem to be, without its 
use, as it leads to, and is confirmatory of, our next remark, 
that of the two recensions just mentioned, the Aldine is the more 
recent, and of the least authority. 

We know full well that, in starting and supporting such an 
opinion, we shall expose ourselves to the heavy charge of levity 
on the part of the Anti-Porso^ of Thuringa, who has ridiculed 
poor Buttmann^ for daring to defend the recension of Triclinius 
against the continual abuse of Brunck and Co. But unhappily 
for the Pseudo-Gulielmus Kuesterus, Mr. £. has shown that 
one of the identical Paris Mss., which was supposed by Brunck 
to exhibit the recension of that bardus, stipes, fungus, ycleped 
Demetrius Triclinius, is of a date anterior to the time of the 
said tardus, stipes, J'ungus, But, say the defenders of the 
Aldine recension, its antiquity is proved by the fact that both 
Eustathius in the twelfth, and Suidas in the tenth, century, in 
their quotations, almost always agree with the Aldine text. We 



will be found in his preface. To Laur. B., very modern, full of faults 
and impudently interpolated, not the least regard need be paid. 

' By this appellation we ullude to Mr. Reisig, who is never so happy 
as when he has an opportunity of exposing the levity/ of Porso (i. e. ror- 
son). It must be owned, however, that among the rising scholars of Ger- 
many Heisig is taking a commanding station as an acute critic. But he is 
apt to be a little saucy, presuming probably on the strength of his long 
beard, the admiration of onesexand the terror of the other, as he himseO* 
informs us in his edition of the (Economics of Xenophon, where, under 
the assumed namie of Gulielmus Kuesterus, he has made rare sport with 
Zeunius, Schneider, and other second-rate editors. Mr. Reisig is also, as 
men of talent love to be, sometimes vastly absurd. For instance, in his 
Conjectanea in Aristophanem he very gravely wishes to prove that a 
proceleusmatic foot " ^ " " is admissible in Senarian Iambics. But 
with all his fopperies (and in the studied eloquence of his Annotationes 
Critics in Sophoclis (Edipum Coloneum, much will be found to excite a 
smile) Mr. Reisig has done his author good service, and his edition of three 
years' travail is creditable to his learning, taste, and genius. To under- 
stand Mr. Reisig's levitaSf we refer our readers to Mr. Eimsley's second- 
ary note on (Ed. C. 1679. 

^ Mr. Buttmann has lately published an edition of the Philoctetes, 
which, intended fur the use of tyros, is hardly fair game for a pro- 
fessed critic like Reisig to hunt down. We should suspect, however, 
that the contemptuous language of Reisig had its source in feelings of a 
personal nature, did we not find him adopting the same language to the 
great and little, the living and the dead of every country and period. 
Even Hermann, the great sun of worship to the critical magi of Germany, 
would be handled rather roughly, were not Mr. Reisig checked by his ad- 
miration for the original antagonist of Forso. 
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grant that such quotations are proofs of the antiquity^ but none 
of the integrity, of the AWine recension. The last question, 
which is the first in fact to be mooted, must be proved by inter- 
nal evidence. Now in almost all the instances where the 
Pseudo-Triclinian (for by such name ought that recension to be 
calledj which existed some hundred years before Triclinius) dif- 
fers from the Aldine text, the superiority is in favor of the for- 
mer. But, says Mr. E., those superior readings are but the 
conjectures, many of them, it must be confessed, very ingenious, 
of some unknown grammarian, who lived in some unknown pe- 
riod, but who neither possessed, nor could have possessed, a 
codex of Sophocles better than the one, which formed the basis 
of the Aldine recension. But can Mr. E. produce a single 
grammarian, from the time of the great Aristarchus to that of 
the last scion of the school of Alexandria, who was capable of 
conjecturing a-alvei for (njfta/yfi in CEd. C. 320.? For until be does 
produce such an ancient of the Bentley breed, he must allow us 
the liberty of conscience and of speech, in believing and assert- 
ing that the better readings in the Pseudo-Triclinian recension 
are not the conjectures of some great unknown, but are to be 
traced to another more intelligible, though equally unknown, 
source, an older and better codex of Sophocles. 

Nor is the subject of the Triclinian recension the only point 
on which Reisig will have to change his mind after the perusal 
of Mr. Elmsley's preface, who has taught us that the far-famed 
Roman edition of the Scholia on Sophocles, the supposed value 
of which was first pointed out by Porson, and has since been 
echoed by Anti-PorsOf verifies the old proverb, carhones pro 
tkesauro. For according to Mr. £. the Roman editors made 
such sorry work of the Ms. from which they obtained their 
transcript for the press, that Mr. £. has been induced to neglect 
the printed Scholia altogether. The last topic suggested by the 

}>erusal of Mr. E.'s preface is an inquiry respecting the present 
urking-place of Scahger's Sophocles. Unless our memory fails 
us, there is a copy of Stephens' edition with Scaliger's notes 
amongst Isaac Vossius' books in the Leyden library. It con- 
tains, as far as we remember, very little. 

The length of our remarks on the preface of Mr. E.*s edition 
leaves us room to add but little on other parts of his publication; 
which we the more regret, as scarcely a line occurs in the whole 
play, where much might not be said, either as regards the author 
or his editors. One passage, however, we cannot pass over in 
silence, without doing injustice to more parties than one. At 
V. 50S. Ismeua, after bearing in what manner the expiatory liba- 
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don is to be made to the Furies^ offers to perform the saered rites, 
and just previous to going off the stage thus expresses herself: 
«XX' gl/t* lyco reXotJcror tov rrfwov 8* hot 
^qy\ Vra* y^ e^svpelv toOto jSotJXoftai [uaisiv. 
Of the thousand and one objections which may b6 brought 
against this passage, as it exists in the Aldine edition, it is neces- 
sary to mention only one, which is that, as the words are per- 
fectly unintelligible, they could not have been written by any 
man in his sound senses. It is possible, however, that some 
ingenious stickler for received texts will assert (and in defence of 
the Vulgate what absurdities have not been asserted and ap- 
proved !) that as Sophocles was in his dotage when he wrote this 
play, it was only natural for the old gentleman to talk nonsense. 
To such and other arguments, equally powerful, it is in vain to 
reply. We shall merely express our belief that the passage is 
corrupt ; and that others are of the same opinion will appear 
from the following note of Mr. £. 

504. Malim xp^r ^orif ne avya\oi(i>^y nimis duram adniittauius* 
Cant. [Legend urn] xP^' Vra/ ft virovpyelv tovto, PovXofiai — 
Reisk. Legeudum opinor xpef 'arai, ut primum vocalis ultima 
vocis xoeia sequente vocali elidatur, deinde prima tov iarai ob 
similitudiuem praecedentis diphtbongi et quasi crasi facta absorb- 
eatur. Verte autem. Locum vero ubi sit necesse erit insuper ut 
inveniam; hoc discere volo. Heath. Tentabam : XP^ (rrayfi 
eirippcip TOVTO — Vel : xpr) arayfi 6.^i€povy tovto — . M USGR. 
Legitur vulgo, tov tottov b* Hva )(p^ "arai fi k^tvpeiv* In B. ^tiff" 
Tal fjL* €(^evpeiv, Ceteri nihil variant. Absurda lectio. Nihil 
expedit Scholiastse explicatio, ad ^pv "(rrat tantum pertinens, eaqne 
falsa. Etiamsi vera esset, remaueret adhuc vltium in i^peiyf 
verbo activo, cui subdi debet nonien rei inveniendse. Perspicua 
est sententia ad quam revocanda verba : Locum autem, ubi res 
quibus USU8 est inveniam, hoc doceri volo: Toy Towoy b* iva ra 
XP^^ €^ei^p^9 TOVTO PovXoftai fiadeiv* Ta XP^'^* ^^ 'XP^^ifJ^CL* Nomeo 
est adjectivum xP^los^ utilis, quod alias etiam indigum notat, ot 
apud Eurip. Here. Fur. 51. 1340. [133/.] Brunck. [Legendum 
XP^iffr* av fi* inalpeiJ] Xpijurci, ra XPV^^y ^ XP^^^^^V^* 9"^ ducta 
virgo novum hoc negotium suscipit, sicque pridem iter in Atticam. 
Both. Fort. leg. t6v tovov b\ tp* & | xp^ "arai fi c^evpec^, rtJvSc 
/3oi;Xo/ua« fiaOely, De pronomine She sic ex abundant! posito ▼. 
Melet. Crit. I. p. 84. Schjef. Crasin xP^^^c ortam ex xP^la 
etnai tutatus sum in Syntagm. Crit. p. 32., atque in eo agendum 
est eo cautius, quo insignius Scholiastae est testtmooium ex Sopho- 
clis Triptolenio. Doederlini in Specimine p. 42. itnai ft it^vpely 
nihil moror. Sed memoratu dignum est imprimis, quod Hermanno 
visum, xp^iffTai pro futuro habendum esse atque pro xpv^^^ dictum. 
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videlicet contrtlcto ypfiatrai^ ut ioerai in ifftai. Reis. Qui vete- 
rem scripturam revocavit. Laur. A. xpiaral fi* kt^peiv. Nee nisi 
10 acceotibus variant ceteri Mss. Scholiastae interpretatio ita 
legitur in Laur. A. ^f^orai /u* ^^evpely : ^(peir^ iarai Kara trvyaXifprfy 
XP^arai, iLvrl tov ^(ptlri iarau oriXovrai bk ravrop to beiiffei. koI ev 
rpiwroXifuin. xpS^^^ ^^ ^ MM* alns, Cui recte objicit Brunck- 
lusy verbo i^vpelv addi debere nomen rei inveniendte. T6 Hiiap 
snpplet alter interpres in Laur. A. •iyBa to viiap k<rT)y, fihiu§ hy 
tldeltiy. Quasi ypij x^t^ (^^^ ^^l^ kipevpeiy legerit. Propius a 
vnlgata abest xp^ ark^ii ^^evpelv, quod admisi. iTifi/jia pars est 
corum, quorum ad sacrificiuni peragendum opus erat. Intelligendi 
sunt ter novem xXAyts iKalaSf de quibus dictum v. 480. quoaque e 
nemore vicino peteodos esse respondet chorus. De Triptolemi 
Sopboclei fragmento, quod servavit scbofiastes, nihil habeo quod 
dicam. 

Dismissing all notice of the emendations of others, we will di- 
rect our attention to those of Reisig, Elmsley, and Schaefer. The 
first of these very gravely tells us, that Hermann considers 
XgW^^ AS 3 contracted future for p^p^^rrai. Barring the mani- 
fest absurdity of the idea, we wish to know how the passage is 
made more intelligible by this mighty discovery. Brunck's 
objection, that a noun is required after i^ivgeivy is still unan- 
swered. That noun Mr. £. supplies by a reading, ^g^ oTifi^fjJ 
Ifivpeiv, which he first promulgated in Edinburgh Rev. N. 37. 
p. 80. This is not the first time that this conjecture has been 
tionored by its inventor with a place in the text. In the edition 
of Sophocles, which Mr. E. printed nearly twenty years ago in 
Scotland, but the whole of which he subsequently committed 
ignibus emendaturisj with the exception of a copy or two still 
in existence, this same conjecture is found in the same situation. 
When the reading was shown to Porson, he said, ' it won't do/ 
If by o-Tf jXfMc is meant the rp)s ivvia xXmves, mentioned in v. 480., 
the article is absolutely necessary. It is not a garland, but the 
garland^ that Ismena is speaking of. This objection might be 
met perhaps by reading 7va Xprj orej^ft' Bfeupeiv roSro, j3. fn. But 
roSro could scarcely be said, except with reference to a thing 
lately mentioned. Besides, how can o-rlftjxa by itself mean ixrr^- 
p$o¥ trrifuiMt i We fear, on this occasion Mr. £. a scopo aberra- 
vit. 

The emendation ^of Schaefer, tov toWov 8*, 1v\ a Xgrj, Vrai /x* 
l^fupeiv TovSs, ^o6\oji»M jxaSeiy, is certainly ingenious, and very near 
the truth. Nor does it detract from its merit to know that 
nearly the same emendation was published, two years before 
Schsefer, by George Burges iu the Appendix to his Troades, 
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p. 180. We quote his words, for the work is long since gone 
to the tomb of all the Capnlets : ' Mirum est quam niultos 
labores levis macula pepererit in Soph. CEd. C. 504. rov totov S* 
Tva Xpi^ "(nai [i,' t^&jpiiv. Sic Aid. melius quam Cod. B. XP^' 
rai |x*. Lege ?v', a Xp^, "otui y! l^fwpeTv/ That G. B. should 
be the real author of this emendation is impossible. We suspect 
that he obtained it^ like other eaves-droppers, clandestinely from 
Porson's mouth. Had it really been his, be could not have 
missed the true reading, riv roxov 8*, 7v'y & X^, pmr. i^wpA 
ravTu, fio6\ofMu jxaSeiv, supported, as it might be, as far as regards 
a relative pronoun at the end of a verse, by CEd. T. 299* 
iyw^iv, m TaAijSej— CEd. C. 14. dJpyoi ftev, o1 HoXiir.— Trach. 
•SlO.T^v Se Tg^»v^ j}v r» Vf , and as to the Atticism pwrr ff^ni- 
qsiv for ifevQ^rjivMf by the words of the Scholiast on Med. ;3>14. 
'Paicov ^uXao'CMv] avr) rou ^Kaxl^rivui, and by poaching into 
Indices, he might have produced a hundred examples to prove, 
what every schoolboy knows, that px^ra is a good Greek and 
Tragic word; and lastly he might have shown that the letters 
oupL in xfi]o-Tai /x are evidently part of the word avsvpelVf a varioub 
reading for i^evpsiv. Two other emendations made by the same 
critic we will produce for the benefit of omnium'gatherum.edi" 
tions. The first is on v. 711. euimroy cugreoXoy euiaXoto'a'ov, :on 
which the Capulet thus writes, p. 126. ^Musgnivius ibi vult 
, eS^ctfXoy, advocato Hesychio Eu/xeoAo;, ayaiis v^oXf/tiVn]^, w^ 
owXos, Uuic conjectures favere videtur similis Toupii (Vol. iii. 
p. 551.) emendatio Simmise apud Hephaest. p. 43. ubi vulgo 
legitur euimrov, evvcokov ff7^ff(nraAoy: .corrigit T. svftcoAoy. 
, Sed Wakefield, ad Here. F. 49B. cvoTrAov. Verissime. . Hanc 
.ipsam medicinam adhibendam esse Sophocli docet illud Euripi- 
dis Hec. 1080. Evimnv, tvoirXov. Quod ex ultimis verbis He- 
sycfaiiMusgravium non vidisse miror.' The second emendation 
is ad Troad. 432. * In CEd. C; 806. vitium vidit non sustulit 
Hermann, ad Viger. p. 774. Vulgo legitur jTXcSo-o-jj (tv hivSg* 
Svdpa 8* ovUv* oK* iyd Jixaiov, o<rT»j 'f ivavros sS Aeye*. Tu 
lege Ka) Bsivov.' We presume the Capulet meant to translate 
Kei Sffiyov utcunque potentem scil. yXMO-trri, The first of these 
passages Mr. E. defends against the emendations of Musgrave 
and Reisig. On the second he is quite silent. We hope he 
can understand it. We confess it is above our comprehension. 
Of the Capulet*s emendation it may be said in the language of 
' Bentley, aut scripsit id, aut scribere debuii Foeta. 
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Mysteries of Antiquity ^ S^c. 

It may not be unworthy of being known^ as a curious coin- 
cidence, and an unexpected corroboration of my opinions, that 
fMrobably at the very time 1 was maintaining in the lecture-room 
jof the Royal institution, that the sacred Mysteries of Antiquity 
were of an astronomical character, or consist^ in part at least 
of astronomical disclosures, Mr. J. F. Newton, of Belvidere 
House, Dorsetshire, having made the same discovery, was assert- 
11% it in a certain little octavo, entitled ''Three Enigmas at- 
tempted to be explained,'' which has recently been transmitted 
to me by a friend at Weymouth. 

Had I seen those dissertations before, I should have been 
4iappy to have cited from them certain allegations and arguments 
in support of my own : particularly what the author has veiy 
-pertinently remarked concerning that much discussed classical 
i«nigma, the banishment of Ovid; which I think Mr. N. has 
very satisfactorily explained to have been owhig to the poet's in- 
advertently divulging toward the close of his Metamorphoses, 
certaiu parts of the Eleusinian secret, of which crime the full 
amount of the penalty was death*. 

Another of the Enigmas attempted to be explained by this 
philanthropic writer, whom I have not the pleasure of knowing, 
relates to our habitual tise of animal food, which the author 
would humanely and piously abolish: that, however, is quite 
anodier affair. My conviction is here far less complete ; or my 
bad carnivorous habits so far prevail over my better reason, that 
^e luxury of dining daily on fruits and vegetables alone, cannot 
at present be mine. 

But the summary of bis argument regarding the banishment 
of Ovid, and the Sacred Mysteries, is, I conceive, well worthy 
of being known and reflected on by your classical readers ; ^' If 
(i^ys he) the solutions hitherto attempted of Augustus's edict 
against Ovid, are unsatisfactory and untenable; if the poet in- 
forms the King of Thessaly that he was exiled for a more serious 
crime than forgery or murder : if publishing the Eleusinian 
secret, whether consciously or not, was the only crime so stigma- 
tised at Rome ; if, while Ovid states that his offence was unre- 
gistered in the laws of his country, not a syllable occurs in the 
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Roman code of disctosiiig the Mysteries ; if tbe Trislium an- 
nounces that the Art of Love wq» only the pretext, and the 
Metamorphoses the real ground of this signal banishment; if 
Ovid declares that he would have suppressed his last work had 
not many copies been previously distributed ; if the fifteenth 
book of the Metamorphoses, published at the very period of 
his punishment, contains some verses, the import of which cor- 
responds with a certain allegory in the Zodiac ; and if that pas- 
sage is in every other view unintelligible — if, finally^ the Zodiac 
is connected with the Eleusinian Mysteries — is not the conclusion 
reasonable, that Ovid was bantshed because the lines, Pressus 
humOy &c. of the last book of the Metamorphoses, referred to 
the Zodiacal allegory, which was a secret of the £leusinian 
Mysteries i" J. Land seer. 



In a former number of the Classical Journal, Mr* E. H. Bar- 
ker has written much on the following question c— '^ Is the 
Nighiinsale the harbinger ofday^, as well as the messenger of 
spring T — On looking over the works of Chaucer, 1 have met 
with the following stanzas, which serve to illustrate^ in a great 
degree, what Mr. B. has urged on the subject* Thetpoem from 
which they are taken is entitled :— ^' Of the Cuckow and the 
Nightingale ; Chaucer dreameth that hee heareth the Cuckow 
and the Nightingale contend for excellencie in singeing." The 
edition I quote from, is that in folio, printed by Adam Islip, 
London, 1602. black letter. 

^* But as I lay this other nighte waking, 

I thought how louers had a tokening. 

And among hem it was a commune tale. 

That it were good to here the Nightingale, 

Rather than the lend Cuckow sing* 

And then I thought anon, as it was day^ 

I would go some where to assay 

If that I might a Nightingale here f 

For yet hadl none heard of all thai yere^ . 

And it was tho tbe third night of May. 
And anone as I the day aspide. 

No lenger would I in my bed abide, 

But unto a wood that was fast by, 

I went forth alone boldely, 

And held the way downe by a hrooke side* 
Till I came to a laund of white and greene. 

So faire one had 1 neuer in beene. 
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The ground was green, ypoudred with dmsie. 

The floures and the greves like hie. 

All greene and white, was nothing ek seene. 

There sate I downe emong the faire floures. 
And saw the birds trip out of her* boures. 
There as they rested hem all the night. 
They were $o iovf'ull of the dayes light, 
They began of May for to done houres. 

They coud that seruice all by rote. 
There was many a lonely note. 
Some song loud as tliey had plained 
And some in other mannere voice yfained, 
And some all out with the full throte. 

They proyned hem, and made hem right gaie. 
And daunceden and lepten on the spraie. 
And euermore two and two in fere, 
Risht so as they had chosen hem to yere. 
In reuerere upon Saint Valentine his daie. 

And the riuer that 1 sate upon. 
It made such a noise as it ron, 
Accordaunt with the birds armony. 
Me thought it was the best melody. 
That might ben yheard of any mon. 
. And for delite, I wote neuer how 
I fell in soch a slomber and a swow, 
Nat. all asleepe, ne fully waking ; 
And in that swow me thought [ heard sing 
The sorrie bird the leaud cuckow. 

And that was on a tree right fast by. 
But who was then evill apaid but I : 
Now God (qd. I) that died on the crois, 
Yeve sorrow on thee, and on thy leaud vois. 
Full little joy have I now of thy crie. 

And as I with the cuckow thus gan chide, 
I heard, in the next bush beside, 
A nightingale so lustely sing, 
That with her clere voice she made ringe 
Through all the greene wood wide.* 

Here Chaucer affirms that the Nightingale sings by day, and 
that he arose from his bed early in the morning for the sole pur- 
pose of listening to its song. I think that the above extract is 
an illustration to Mr. Barker's argument/ and gives additional 
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strength to it ; and your insertion of it in an early number will 
oblige. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Antiquarius, 
Cambridge, Nov. 1823. 

Were Horseshoes used by the Ancients ? 

Having lately been engaged in reading '^ A History of Inven- 
tions and Discoveries, by Professor Beckmann/'l was somewhat 
surprised at the very decided manner in wtiich he affirms, that 
the horse-shoe, formed as at present, and nailed to the hoof, was 
unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans. ^ 

It may appear presumptuous to dissent from so great an au- 
thority, and although 1 differ in opinion from the learned Pro- 
fessor, I should not have ventured to express mine, could 1 not 
bring forward two very important facts, which of themselves 
are nearly sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that Professor 
Beckmanu has decided somewhat hastily* 

When at Rome last year, among other places worth seeing, 
I went to the Palazzo Rospigliosi, which is visited by most 
strangers, on account of the celebrated picture of Aurora, painted 
in fresco by Guido Reni, on the ceiling of the principal saloon. 

In the middle of this saloon, stands a beautiful antique bronze 
horse, which was dug up from among the ruins of the Baths of 
Constantine. This horse is represented as shod ; and so careful 
has the artist been, that he has not only represented the shoes, 
but also the heads of the nails, in the two feet that are lifted 
from the ground; and the small ends, where, after being driven 
through the hoof, they are clenched, as is done at present, in all 
the four feet. This horse is in such excellent preservation, that 
all these circumstances are very distinct, and observed at first 
sight. I may remark that the nails come out through the hoof 
very soon, that is, about an inch and a half from the bottom. 
This method has been considered as a modem improvement of 
great utility, and has only lately been introduced by Mr. Good- 
win, veterinary surgeon to His Majesty, in opposition to the 
old method of driving the nails high up into the hoof, and bring- 
ing them out half way between the coronet and the shoe. 

In the Sala degli AnimaU jp the Vatican, is a small eques- 
trian statue in marble, most beautifully executed, representing 
the £mperor Commodus on horseback iu the act of throwing a 
javelin. The horse is represented as shod, and the ends of the 
shoes are turned down, or, as it is technically termed, roughed. 
The nails are as distinctly marked in this as in the other. > 
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Theae two facts serve as strong evidence to prove, tbat the 
Romans, at least, were not ignorant of the art of fixing iron 
shoes to the feet of their horses. Indeed it seems almost im- 
possible that a nation which used plate armour should not have 
hit upon so obvious and simple a contrivance. 

That few authors have mentioned any thins about horse-shoes, 
appears at first rather extraordinary ; but if we consider how 
few works of the ancients have come down to us, we shall cease 
to be surprised. If by any great or extraordinary revolution, it 
coidd be supposed possible, tbat modern should suffer as much 
as ancient literature, and only the same number of works go 
down to posterity that remain to us of the ancients, how very 
unlikely would it be that in any one of them there should be 
found an account of horse-shoes ! It is only astonishing that in 
the few ancient works that remain there should be so much said 
about them. Professor Beckmann mentions the ^' Tryphiodori 
Iliiexidiom, published in octavo at Oxford in 1739 by Merrick," 
in which there is the following passage : 

MapfjMpiris S'^XixfO'O'f xarff<r^i}X60VT0 xeX»y)}^, 

*i4irrofcevai vtiloio VJoyig xpariprnw^i ;^aXxcp. V. 86, p. 14. 

This passage, which is plain in its meaning, the professor 
attempts in a very imperfect manner to explain away. I think 
the ^' metal fastened to the hoofs" cannot be mistaken. 

It has been urged that most ancient equestrian statues and re- 
presentalioQs of horses are without shoes. This however cannot 
be considered as proving much, as in most representations of 
chariots and chariot-races the reins are left out. So much, is 
this the case, that a relievo in the Vatican was pointed out tp 
me as curious, in which the charioteer is represented holding 
the reins, the ends of which are fastened in two or three folds 
round his body. This circumstance sufficiently explains the 
danger of an upset, as the driver must be dragged along by the 
horses, if they did not immediately stop on any accident. 

That the inventor, and the time of the invention^ of the.horse- 
sboe, should be unknown, cannot be a mat^r of surprise^ as 
the same is the case with many useful inventions* This may be 
strongly illustrated by an example from modera times. Both 
the inventor, and the time of the invention, of the T^^d barrel 
gun are unknown. This is the fiiore remarkable, i|s the inven- 
tion is ode tiiat could not have been made by chance; but must 
have been made by an eminently scientific man, and' beeii the 
result of a previous theory. For who else would have thouglit 
of making the inside of a gun^barrel a female screw^ ai^d oblige 
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ing the bullet to become a male one, which thus, when dis- 
charged, spinning on an axis perpendicular the line bf its direc- 
tion, obviates any irregularity that might be caused by inequali« 
ties on the surface of the bullet, by causing it to correct aay 
tendency to fly ofl^ to the right or left ? 

So general has the supposition become that the Romans did 
not shoe their horses, that Mr. Bracy Clark, the most scientilSc 
writer on the foot of the horse, tried a great number of experi* 
ments to see if horses could not be employed unshod. After 
making use of every expedient, and among others of that re- 
Commended by Xenophon, of making them stand upon large 
rounded stones, he came to the conclusion that, upon hard roads 
or pavement, horses could not be made use of without shoes. 
Where the ground is soft or sandy the horse-shoe may be dis- 
pensed with, as is the case in the Campagna of Rome to this day; 
Even in the city itself, it is' very common to see the carriage 
horses with their hind feet unshod. 

When we consider the long marches made by the Romaa 
cavalry, and the service they performed in Helvetia, Gaul, and 
Germany, we are struck with the absolute impossibility of their 
having done this, with the horses unshod. 

No body of cavalry could make two days' march through 
the Alps, even in the present state of the roads, with their 
horses' feet unshod. Still less could they have done it in the 
time of the Romans, when the roads, if roads they could have 
been called, must hav6 been so much worse, and the horse, frotn 
the soldier being in armour, must have carried so much greater 
weight. 

Hastings, August, 1823. W. B, 



Herodotus, i. 167. 

We find in this chapter one of those numerous little passages 
which have Ic^ig exercised, and still continue to exercise, the in- 
genuity of commentators. It runs thus: Tov Kupvov o^i ^ Ilviiii 

Larcher supposes the Pythia's meaning to be, '^ that they should 
erect a monument in honor of Cyrnus." Who this Cymus was 
is not evident, nor is he mentioned by any other author ; but we 
know that xrhcii cannot be brought to bear such a meaning as 
the learned commentator has been pleased to give it ; its only 
significations are condere, Jabricari, instituere. Krit^uv yto" 
pr^v is made use of in other parts of the same author to signify 
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Urram habiieref nor is tny other meaning than those above 
mentioned^ to be found in any author whatever. 

Schweighaeuaer brings forward another opinion besidee Lar- 
cber's that the original reading was'^E^Of loVrot, and that perhaps 
the Phocaeans founded 'Tiktfi, alias Kupvo^, in these marshes. 
This, continues the commentator, ^'ingeniosa quidem, et erudita, 
mera tamen hariolatiu est.'' 

Now if we were only to suppose, with the omission of one 
letter, that the original reading was r/o-ai, honarare^ we have 
doubtless the meaning of the author, and at the same time no« 
thing more than was customary then, and has been in all suc- 
ceeding ages : namely, the dedication of a city to some impor- 
tant personage. What city in ancient times was not sacred to 
some superior, or inferior Deity; and what city, even at the pre- 
sent boor, which has not its tutelar Saint or Protector i 

The passage then in question would be thus interpreted, to use 
Schweighaeuser's own words : ^' Jussos se esse Pythiae oraculo 
Cymum beroem colere, noo insulam/' 

To strengthen this conjecture, we find in the following chap- 
ter that— I7«(f ov^i^o'ia rovroMri xci Tifioi ewol^trav . . . ^Keovng ew\ 
Trig Ogrfixiyig, xolI htavroL fxritrav %6Xiv'* A^y^pa' rif y vgore^o; rou- 
xm¥ KXafyfUnof Tifc^io; xtiVk;, ovx axmn^ro^ aX)C &ro Bgyjtxeov 

It has not been in my power to consult the manuscripts on 
the subject, but where the two words xrkai and rla-ou occur so 
frequently, surely the mistake might very easily have been mad^ 
by an inattentive scribbler. G. C. P. 

Nemesiantis versus Westminster. 

In the 5drd number of the Classical Journal, the following 
passage occurs in the Westminster Epilogue : 

£n ! Scolopax ! roodo jam nostras migravit in oras 
Huic femur avulsum molliaque esta voro ; 
where the penultima of Scolopax is short* 

Nemesianus on the contrary , the only Latin poet in whom 
the word is found, writes Scolopax : 

Cum nemus omne suo viridi spoliatur honore, 
Fultus equi niveis silvas pete protinus altas 
Exuviis : prseda est facilis, et arooena Scolopax : 
Corpore non Paphiis avibus majore videbis. &c. &c. 

• De Aucupio, Fragm. p. 308. ed. Amst. 1728. 
The |K>int at issue therefore is^ whether Nemesianus or West- 
ijainster is to constitute an authority for ihe prosody of the word 
in question. 

la favor of WestmkvsleT, like Greek orthography S^oxitoi 
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(Aristot. de Anim. I. 9«) may be quoted, but I laucb do«bt whe- 
ther SKoXwira^ is not the true readiag, as we find iaitiXoowag, 
which is synonymous with it, in the same author. And Porson 
moreover, in the Lexicon of Photius» has proposed S*ix$rif as an 
emendation for SkoKo^' i^Xov i^u nal si ri^ ^oiK/xcoy. which is 
analogous to the word in question. Scapula also says that 
oo-xoXcoTof is sometimes found, although be cites no authoritjr. 
Perhaps some of your learned Ciirfespoiidents will decide this 
matter satisfactorily.' S. J. Cantab. 

Proposed emendatien of Horace. 
Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. Od. i. 37* 4. 

This line has been a great subject of speculative criticism, 
although the illustrious Bentley has passed it unnoticed. 
The sudden change of tense is very rarely met with among the 
Latin authors, and when found is generally supposed to be a 
Grecism. Viger very elaborately illustrates this point, and 
cites many instances where ij is used for Jm, especially among 
the Greek Tragedians. But still a Poet so choice and refined 
in the selection of expressions as Hoface is allowed to be in his 
Odes, would scarcely have introduced a Grreek idiomatic turn. 

I am rather inclined to think this passage is indebted for its 
obscurity to the negligence of the copyists of the early Mss., 
and would propose as an en^endation 

Tempus et est dapibus sodales. 
This reading perfectly accords with the sense, and does not in 
the slightest degree violate the metre ; for the first dactyl ending 
and t)ie second beginning with a ^monosyllable occurs in a simi- 
lar situation in Ode 16. 24. of thie same book : 

Fervor et in celeres iambos — 
so that no objection can be offered to the construction of the 
verse as not consonant with the practice of Horace. 

S.J. Cantab. 



PROLOGUE 

TO THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE; 

FERrORMEO AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, DEC. 1823» 

• 

f AVETE linguis; dum breviter ineptias 
Contra malevolas, quas quotaimis evomunt 

' We believe that such a htitnde is allowed to nayief off liui kind, even oi.ilie 
puest wiiiafi^ Hwt tre ift kdiMd U Mfipoft the Wet^siiasltr 4iiaaaty««-£i>. 
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In fei ta nostra, festa quaoi solenoia ! 
Vobis amatam vindico TerenUum, 
Quia elegantior, aut qoia urbanus magis i 
Quis cor fidelius tetigit, aut fortiui^ 
Moresque pravos suavius coercuit i 
Magis quis oblectat, quis offendit minus, 
JLepore pollens Attico, et vero sale i 
Numquid Parentis sanius partes docet, 
Quam-Micionis facilis et inepti nimis, 
Fratrisque duri, recta contemplatio? 
Aut integri tutoris oflSiciuni rogas i 
Est Ilegio, Patronus et Pater simul. 
Quis impudicuSy et bene intellexerit 
Pietatem, amicitiam, et amorem Pamphili ? 
Quis gloriosus, et Thrasonem viderit i 
Quis riserit Gnathonem, et imitatur tamen i 
Non, Thaidos cum fleris infortunia^ 
Injuriasve lacrymantis Sostratse^ 
Aliarum adibis surdus ipse miserias ; 
Tu quantum abest, ut bis malorum auctor sies ! ^ 
** Nebulonisy^ aiunt, " agere partes discitis— 
*' Quam mox patibulo vos Syrum suspendite ; 
** Ergastuloque Pythian^ concludite." 
Uabemus hos — quid plura? Liberi sumus^ 
Hec nostra disciplina nos servos facit, 
Callemus etsi servulorum audaciam. 
Hac parte vero non malum exempluni damns : 
Quemvis honestet liberum Getae fides. 

Novitatis ergo ne sit expectatio 
Vobis, Patroni — nos et intuebimur 
Speculum Terenti, quod Patres inspexerint/ 
Virtutis atque Patrum honoris aBmuli. 

Valeant mepti, nostra qui improbaverint t 
Humahiores vos jubeo ad epulas Deum!/ 



EPILOGUE. 

Demea — Micio. 

D. Recte inquis — sic est— *nec res bene cessit, opinor, 

Vel ratione mea, vel ratione tua. 
At nobis melior saltem sit cura nepotum, 

Nempe.aetaSy usus, quae nova cunque ferant. 
Hactenus erratum est. M. idem tamen omnibus enror^ 

Quot vivunt hodie, quotque fuere prius. 
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X). Heiaautem! M. Cseci ante omnes^ stultique Magistri^ 

Ipsius ignari quam docuere vis. 
Sane nescio-^quas de exemplo vana crepantes; 

De civis mentis officioque boni : 
Visum.esty mercedem recto proponere laudem^ 

Culpam autem poenis et prohibere metu* 
D. Stultitia id vero i M. Miseros discordia civea 

Hinc agitat; quis enim se putet esse reum i 
Hoc de fonte iree, luctusque, et crimina ducta 

Foeda^ eheu, terris incubuere cohors. 
D. Dii magni ! his ergo auctoresne fuere Lycurgus , 

TuHius atque Plato ? tu tamen unde sapis i 
Ex cerebrone tuo hsec i M* Tali baud me dignor houore, 

lUe Lanarcensis sed fuit auctor. X). Ohe ! 
M. Ille quidem lapsis dignus succurrere saeclis, 

Naturam agnoscit jam sequiturque ducem : 
Principiis antiqua novis commenta locum dant : 

Mens humana adeo tendit in ulterius ! 
Audi jam — ut tradit noster, cujusque Voluntas 

Vi sortis regitur conficiturque datas. 
Facta igitur laudandus ob haec, culpandus ob ilia 

Nemo est-— sponte sua cum nihil ipsus agat. 
Immeritum tandem cruciabit poena f D* Carebit 

Nunquam is discipulis. Exitus hisce quis est i 
M. Omnes ad libitum^ sortis quod summa beatse^ 

Concordes vivent prorsus et uiianimes— 
Continuo irrumpent terras, ceu mole remota, 

Copia, pax, virtus, uni-que-versa salus ! 
X). Usque reservatum nostra hoc in tempora i at oro 

Cur non olim astas comperit ilia vetus f 
Libera et agrestis, pariter quae nescia juris, 

Usaque naturae est conditione rudi i 
M. Noster deerat adhuc. D, Fraeno at natura remoto 

Non ruit in vetitum ? M. Cautum id. X). Et hercle opus est 
JIf. Palmam nonne tulit, qui ne qua crimina fiant, 

Caverit ? haec mecuni coUige, si potis es. 
X). Difficile. M. Argilla quidvis effinxeris uda. 

Scilicet, ut puerum vult sibi quisquis, ita est* 
Nolit, sive velit, nostro qui traditus, infans 

Prsceptis plenus consilibque bonis ; 
Irritamenturo, et causae cam criminis absint, 

Evadit virtus en ! mera ! D. Dii superi, 
Felix Hercle operum ! at vitium. 3f . 'St, maleMoa ! LoMriui 

Nescis quas turbas vox vetus ista daret ! 
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M il tale bveniat— abiit, evasit ! D. la oras 

Quasnam i sed tu rem clariui ede* M. Tace. 
Non faciunt ad ren noetram argumenU— -quid btud 

In rixam, et priscum ni rediiase chaoa i 
IiUellecta simul^ fatearU vera necesae est: 

Aiiceps usque haeres ? id tibi nosse satis, 
Nimirum, sapiens siquis, felixque, bonusque 

Vult fieri, solam banc ease novamque viam* 
Sa^clum O sseclorum ! tandem licet esse beatis ! 

'^ EvpviKoi/' en ! toto noster in orbe sonat ! 
Eloquio victi reges jam sceptra remittunt! 

Prisco jure hoc jus gentium amabilius ! 
Nee jam ullia opus est Congressibus : horrida cedent 

Beila^ Philanthropis non toleranda novis ! 
Jamque videre dieoi videor-— D. Jam desine — captus 

Ergo es Venturis Eutopiaque mera i 
M. Eulopia, iuquis! at ba^ aliquis non finzit ineptus 

Somnia ; verum usu cognita reque pateut. 
1 tandem et veri Contes mirare remotos, 

Et quas primitias ipsa Lanarka tulit ! 
£])'sii loca laeta novi, et rfr^oycoy* cbluntur 

Oppida, perfectMm queis nihil orbe magis. 
Innocu»3 purseque animse ! O inscitia felix ! 

Pectora vel xylino candidiora suo ! 
Hie non sponte sua, sed nullo vindice saltern 

Observant omnes, et sine lege, fidem. 
Vivitur in medium- — libertas omnibus aequa est : 

Quilibet hie aliis et placet ipse aibi. 
Nemo pra& reliquis carus ; neque gratia fratrum est — 

Vix signari opus est nomine quemque suo. 
Non honor, aut lucrum, in pretio est — non urere Bilis — 

Non Odii stimulis, Invidisve, locus — 
At placidi expendunt res nostras— ^t siU plaudunt, 

Sana quippe usis mente modoque magis : 
Dant lacrymam ; turbaeque ultro miserentur ineptae, 

Palantes omni quos regione vident. 
D. Mira quidem ! M. Sane Auctori quoque mira videntor ; 

Testem oculatum istis credere poisse negat. 
Ergo siste domi — D. Derides ? M. Ah ! procul istoc 

A me — X). meque — M. absit — Vosque valete^ Joci! 
Non sibi, sed Patri^, sed toti Hung vivere mundo 

Crediderim — mihi vel ftossicus alter erit ! 
At apes conailio nescit framare — periclum 

Summae tt factum^ dum oimis alta petat. 
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His Riodo si senibus paulam auseultare duobus, 

Et nostros hospes vellet adire Lares ; 
Cernere ubi est, (antiqua licet, multosque per annos 

Quae sanctus dederit mos stabilita Loci,) 
Cernere, quam pro se, nierces ea digna laboris ! 

Virtutem pubes .excolit, optat, amat ! 
Quanii prodesse aliis, cordi est ! Quam irrupta tenet nos 

Copula, carum illud nomen Aniicitiae ! 
Hsec sorti atque Hominum votis raagis apta parari^ 

Virtutique ipsi sciret iuesse moduro ! 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Sterling English preferable to the French or any other 
Limguagef fur universal acquisition and currency among 
reasonable beings. 

1 HB British Public in general, and the Patrons of UseM Knowledge in 
particular, are respectfully informed, that a popular plan for a national 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY has loDg been contemplated hy a few Friends of 
Rational Tuition, founded upon a new view of literal economy, redu- 
cible to practice, from the early culture and unlimited dissemination of 
Albion's vernacular Tongup ; to be illustrated through appropriate quo- 
tations from classical works and forensic speeches, which display the ge- 
nuine principles of Old England's boasted Constitution. The deposit of 
one sovereign or more, with their names and address, from each of the 
well-wishers or intended members of the proposed Institution, in Messrs. 
Ransom and Co/s Bank, No. 1, Pall-mall East, will form a fund for the 
.preliminary expences of printing advertisements, and some initiatory 
documents, until a meeting can be called to examine the subscription 
account, previous to the selection of those functionaries who may be 
deemed most essential for the success of various objects of acknow- 
ledged utility, which the Society will naturally embrace, including Lec- 
tures on the immediate improvement and extensive cultivation of our 
native speech, as the only intuitive key for a perfect acquaintance in 
future with every living or dead language, when properly communicated 
to any schoolboy, however young. A rapid, comprehensive, cheap, but 
eflScient system of juvenile education will, of course; be the grand aim 
of this Literary Association, in concert with a number of legitimate en- 
terprises that cannot here be specified, nor until a regular prospectus of 
the whole be prepared, for public approbation, and private support, by 
the members of the Philological Society, after being assembled for that- 
express purpose. The undersigned will rest contented with the humble 
merit of thus attempting merely to lay the first stone of a beneficial 
edifice, which he will cheerfully consign, at any stage of the undertaking, 
to persons of greater tact, talents, and influence in these matters tluMi 
he can boast, whenever they shall volunteer their services in his stead, 
for a consummation in the annals of British literature, devoutly to be 
wished by those who really love their country, or perceive the peculiar 
aiKantages of mutual instruction and social study, now pervading Hie 
four grand dinaions of the globe. Shonld thia prectotionary anneal 
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prove entirely aborti? e, all idea of the projected sbperstmctare mntut 
coDtequently be poi^tponed to a more auiipioions period ; as tbe pregent 
orifnnator of this scheme has very little leisure, and mach less spare 
cash, to sacrifice for the good of the rising generation, in the United 
Kingdom, or the Commonweal of the Republic of Letters among all 
nations, where civil and religions freedom must ultimately triumph over 
despotism combined with ignorance, against the visible advancement 
of human intellecty towards the ne plus ultra in the art of government^ 
and all other scienUfio pursuits best calculated to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of mankind. If the object In view succeed, every contributor of 
one or more sovereigns will have credit accordingly, in his subsequent 
annual contributions, as a Fellow of the Society; and letters connected 
with this advertisement, post paid, will always be duly acknowledged, 
till the business be relinquished as impracticable, or officially placed in 
better bands than belong to the subscriber. 

JOHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST. 
11, Clar^esstreet, London, Sepi. 1, 1823. 

N. B. Gilchrist*s PoJygloaal British Atlas, or New Comprehensive 
Vieu: of Literal Econvmy, in English, through Italian, or Script type, as 
a Universal Language and Character, is preparing for the Press, and 
will be published as soon as a fount of appropriate symbols can be cast 
by an eminent artist engaged for that purpose. While the Author wilj 
be at the whole expence and risk of this national undertaking, he feels 
anxious in the interim to have as many subscribers' names as possible, 
who, on receipt of the work, may have to pay from two crowns to one 
sovereign at most ; but should it not be deemed worth such a sacrifice, 
when complete, no payment whatever will be required. As tbe first 
will be a very limited impression, those vf^ho wish to secure a copy, will 
have the goodness immediately to apprize Mr. M'Dowall, Printer, 
Leadenhall-street, of their intentions ; if by post, their letters must be 
paid. Adequate success will probably induce the Projector of the 
British Atlas to give a gt'atuitous Course of Lectures, during the winter, 
for facilitating his fearless attempt to universalize the noblest language 
of the world, now evidently seen, and generally acknowledged, to exist 
in the Roman character and English tongue. The main object of the 
Lectures will be an immediate diffusion of rational liberty, commerce, 
morality, and religion, from the river to the ends of the Earth, by com- 
municating more philological information henceforth in two years, on 
plain vernacular grounds, than has hitherto been accomplished in ten, 
upon exotic principles, however classical or profound. 



LATELY PUBLISHED. 

ITie Delphin and Fariotmrn Classics, Nos. LVII. and LVlll., 
containing Ausonius and Terence, Price 1/. \s. per JN'o. 
]L<arge paper, double. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXVI. Price l/. 5s. per 
No. large paper, 2/. 12s. 6^. No. XXVII. will be publisiied 
in March, and the whole work completed within two years. 

Select British Divines, Nor XXXIV. (continued in Monthly 
Nos.) neatly printed in duod., and hot-pressed. Price 25«.6</c 
Conurining part of Bishop Hall's Contemplations. 
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r C^Comelii Taciti Opera recognovit, emendavit, Sapplementis 
czplevity Notis et DissertaUonibus illustravit Gabriel Bro- 
TiER. ConiDte et imprim^ite A. J. Valpt, A.M. A new 
Edidoo, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. l6s. hds. 

Greek Grammar; with Notes for the use^of those who have' 
made some progress in the language. By R. Valpy^ D. D« 
F.A.S. Ninth £dition. 65. 6(2. bds. 

* A Dictionary of Latin Phrases: comprehending a methodi- 
cal digest of the various phrases from the best authors ; which 
have been collected in all phraseological works hitherto pub- 
lished ; for the more speedy progress of students in Latin Com- 
position. By William Robbrtson, A. M. of Cambridge. 
A new Edition, with considerable additions, alterations, and 
corrections. Price 15s. For Schools and College. 

Thucydides, Gr. et Lat. Ad optimorum codicum fidem^ adhi- 
Intis DD. VV. Observationibus, recensuit, Summariis et Notis 
illustravit, Indicesque Rerum et Verborum adjecit CHR..FRiD, 
Frrd. Haackius. Accedunt Scholia Graeca. 3 vols. 
1^ 11 5. 6d. The Latin may be had separate, price I2s. 
Greek and Latin together, 4 vols. 2L 2s. 

Vigerus de Idiotismis Gr. Dictionis, ed. Hermann. 8vo. 
£05. bds. In one or in two Vols. 

Fetus Testamentum Grtecume codice Ms, Alexandrino, qui 
Londini in Biblioth. Musei Brit, asservatur, typis ad similitudi-, 
nem ipsius codicis scripturse fideltter descriptum cura et labore 
Henr. H. Baber, A. M. 8cc. Tomus primus, fol. Londini. 

• This splendid copy of the Alexandrine Ms. contains, in this 
portion now printed, the Pentateuch. Three pages precede the 
Ms. itself, of which the third contains a copper-plate fac-simile 
of Cyrill's letter, ascribing the writing of the Ms. to Thecla. 
The fourth also is copper-plate, and gives a fac-simile of the 
recto of the first leaf of the Ms. with all the injuries induced by 
time. In fact, the work appears to have been executed with 
the utmost care, and with every possible assimilation to the Ms. 
Itself. 

A thin volume of notes, printed in an equally splendid man- 
ner, accompanies this volume. It contains a preface by the 
Editor, and is dated in the year 1821 ; it gives a short account 
of the similar labors of others in this field — of the manner in 
which the present was set on foot — and what has been the plan 
pursued by him in printing this edition. Some notion may be 

VOL. XXVIll. CI. JL NO. LVl. 2 B 
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fioMBed of lli6 laborioii9 •ccurocy with which (he work has b^eit 
aocoflipUibecli from the following passage in the preface (p.vti.) 
** In piaffulis corrigeodis ter semper, imo etiam mterdum st»ef 
Apo|;raphum meum cum Archetypo concali« In notis conoin<» 
nandis huncce renovafi laborem.'' The prolegomena will most 
probably accompany the third and last volume. 

SophocUs Tragxdia septero, et deperdit. h. ex editt. et cum 
aimolatione Integra Brunckii et Scbaiferi ; cui intertextit lunt 

5 fossae ex Eustathio et Suida excerptse. Accedunt notsi C* G. 
i. Erfiirdtii. 3 torn. 8vo. Oxonii 1820. 

A useful and handsomely printed edition. It might however 
have been easily comprised in two volumes } and the matter as 
now disposed is very inconvenient. Brunck\ Scbsfer's^ and 
l^orson's notes^ and the ** glosste/' are under the text^ but the 
Latin version and Erfurdt's notes are separate. Some notes 
of P. Weftseling are ititertnixed with those of Erfurdt. 

Jf. TuUii Ciceronii de re publica librorum reliquiae e Pidim- 
peesto ab Ang. Maio nuper erutae, ad edit. Rom. diligentissime 
explresaai. l^mo. Lipsias [18^3.] 

This reprint, neatly Stereotyped by Tauchnits, is without 
date ; and we have therefore given it in brackets. It has but the 
text, and though '* diligefitissime expressse," we doubt it cannot 
beat the superstition of the London reprint. 

*/raXix^y yXwco'xv* Aeoripet ixS^c^s ho^ia>fJi,ivyi xu) av^fi^im^ /m 
<n|/Miem»( na) ntlmxa 0Toi;^eiax^* e»; r^y hnoUv lispo^i^ xdei t) 
ircufOjMiirtnw t^; irgof rov [UTafpaxrriif ixiaroXii§ rdO MopsXXirov. 
I^aris* 1823. 8vo. (The translator is the celebrated Dn 
Corny.) 

DMUPOS. Hoioa^ri Opera T. i. et ii. Curante J. Er. 
Bolssonade. Paris. id^S. SSmo. 

iBibliotheca Te- Waterana, sive catalogus librorum sel^ctomm 
aut editorutA, Mi Mss. etc.; quae omnia per lxx. circiter annos 
coUegit vir celeb. J. G. Te Water, dum in vivis esset, Theolo- 
ptt et Historiai! eccles. Professor in Atad. Logd» Bat. &c. 
Lugduni Batav. 1823. 8vo. 

Jo. Laurentii Lydi de Ostentis quae supersunt, una cum 
Eragmento Libri de Mensibus ejusdem Lydi, Fragmentpque 
Manl. Boethii de Diis et Praesensionibus. Ex Ccxid. Regiis 



N 



LUerofy LiUtUigtmet. 3|9 

DC ip picrit et Ijmmt viertk C ft. Hat^ Pim 



18£3. Svo. 



Open e codd. Mss. BiU. Re^. ISmic n w mm piK 
edidit, xSostmit V. CoasM, jbc Tooms qtuntus, ccM-> 
flL if. et T. Ghram Comaent a m m Pmeoidkni. Pir« 

18S3. 6to. 




De perdjtts Aiistotelis Idins de Ideis ct dt Boo^ sive PIAo- 
toplia, diatiibe, &c. muctore Cbr. Aog. Bnadii. Prof. O. &c. 
1823. Svo. 



Spedflwn Uterariiui IiHMKgQmIe exhibeBS Dionis Climo9> 
tomi Ontioiieai Tzii. mmmadTersioiiibos illustntun ; ffOoA pttb« 
fioo et soleoni exmmini snbmittit Fr. Nic. Gisl. Baguet. Lo?a* 
aii 1823. 8to. 



de deux Papjnis Egypdens en Venture d^mojUouc;^ et 
^ f^tgne de Ptoiifiiee-EpipliaBe-BuclwriHe ; par M. Cham* 
poBkNi Figcac. Paris. 8fo. 18£3. 

Discours snr Tutilite de la lai^e Arabe, proaouc^ le iQ 
Jiuo IS23, aux promotioDs dn College de Geneve, par T« 
Hnmbert, Professeur d'Arabe, &e. Gen^Te 1823. 8vo« 

CEuvres de PUtoo traduit^i ea Frangais par V, Coutki. 
Tome second. Par. 18£d. 8vo. 

Lettre i M. Champollion le jeune, relative i I'affinit^ du 
Cophte avec les langues du nord de I'Asie et du nord-est d^ 
r£urope; par M. Klaprotfa. Paris 1825. 8vo. 

R^marques sur uo ouvxage intitule, Antiquit^s Grecquds du 
Bosphore Cimmerien. St, Petersbourg 1823. 8vo. 

Supplement i la suite des m^ailles de la Bactriane. St. 
petersbourg 1823. 8vo. 

Refutation d'une critique^ inser^e dans le Journal de la So« 
ci^te Asiatique de Paris, au sujet de la Grammaire Armenienne 
de M. Cirbied; par J. Ch. Cirbied, Armenien, &c. Paris 
1823. 8vo* 

liettre au siijet de la nouvelle Grammaire Armdnienne pub- 
li6e par M. Cirbied; adressie au R^dacteur du Journal Asia^ 
tique par M. J. Zohrab, Docteur Arm^nien. Paris 1823. 8vo. 

Journal des Savansfor September : 

■ 

1. Mourafiew, Voyage en Turcomaiiie et a KhivSi 1810# 
1820; reviewed by M. Abel Remusat. 
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d. Mahnej Vita D. Wittenbachii ; M. Daunou. 

3. Moorci Loves of tbe Angels^ aod Lord Byron's Heaven and 
Earth ; M. Vanderbourg. 

4. D'Obssoo, Empire Othoman ; M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

5. Leon Halevy, Odes of Horace in French Verse ; M. Ray- 
Douard. 

6. Halma^ Translation of the Commentary of Theon of Alex- 
andria; M. Letronne. 

7* Extract from a Memoir on the History of Egypt by M. 

Martin. 
8. Riffaulty Translation of Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry ; M. 

Chevreul. 



PRBPARINO FOR THE PRESS. 

R&m&yana, id est^ Carmen epicum de Ramas rebus gestis, a 
poeta antiquissimo V&lmike, lingua Sanscrjta compositum. 
Textum Codd. Mss. collatis recensuic, adnotationes criticas et 
interpretationem Latinam adjecit Augustus Guilelniius a 
Schlegel. 

The text of the poem and the version will make seven large 
8vo, volumes; an eighth volume, which is to contain the intro- 
duction and general illustrations, will appear at the conclusion, 
though intended to be placed at the head of the w.ork.* The 
whole will be published in portions of two volumes each, and 
tbe price of such a portion, delivered in London, will be 4/, , 

1 he text will be printed in the Devandgari chairacter, of 
which the types were cut and cast at Paris, by order of the 
Prussian government. 

The price will be raised to Non-subscribers, in the proportion 
of one third above the price of subscription. A few copies only 
will be taken off on superior paper, besides those ordered by 
the Subscribers. 

The printing will not be begun, until the materials for the 
whole work are collected, at least most of them. The first de- 
livery, therefore, will be subject to a considerable delay. 

The Subscription will be closed on the publication of the first 
Part, which ^will consist of two volumes. It will, however, be in 
the power, of the latter, by becoming -purchasers- of the volunies 
already published^ to receive the remaining parts, on the footing 
of subscribers. — No money is required in advance. 

Dr. Carey has isisued Proposals for publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, " Lexicon Ajialogico-Latinum,** on the plan of Hooge^ 
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veen*$ Greek Leiicon : with an '' Index Etymologictis/' nearly 
resembling that of Gesner. 

Mr. T. Tavlor, the Platonist, is engaged in preparing for the 
press, a second edition of his translation of the Hymns of 
OrpheiUy with emendations and important additional elucida- 
tions. In the Introduction also to this work it will be demon- 
stiated, that these hvmns were used in the celebration of the 
Eleasinian Mysteries. The work will be printed in one vol. 8vo. 

Essays on various subjects of Ecclesiastical History and Anti- 
quity. By the Rev. James Townley^ author of Illustrations of 
Biblical Literature. Including Dissertations upon, 1. The 
Zabii, or Ante-Mosaic Idolaters; — 2. The Ancient Christian 
Agapae; — 3. The Sortes Sanctorum; — 4. The Diffusion of the 
Gospel; — 5. The Institution of the Congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide ; — f). The Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes of 
the Church of Rome ; See. 8cc. 

In one lai^e volume, octavo, an improved edition of Mil bum's 
Oriental Commerce, or the East-India Trader's complete 
Guide; containing a geographical and nautical description of 
the maritime parts of India, China, and neighboring countries, 
iDcIudii^ the tiastem islands, and an account of their trade, 
productions, coins, weights, and measures ; together with their 
port regulations, rates, charges, 8cc. and a description of the 
commodities imported from thence into this country, the laws 
regulating dieir importation, the duties payable thereon, and a 
mass of miscellaneous information, chiefly collected during many 
years' employment in the East-India service, and in the course 
of seven voyages to India and China. — Originally compiled by 
the late William Milburn, Esq., of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany's service. Abridged, improved, and brought down to the 
present time, by Thomas Thornton. 

Manuel du Bibliophile. — Under this title has been lately 
published in Paris, by M. Peignot, a treatise on the choice of 
books, containing strictures on the nature of works most pro|>er 
to form a valuable collection, particularly on the master-pieces 
of Sacred, Greek, Latin, French, and Foreign Literature, with 
the judgments pronounced upon them by the most celebrated 
critics, a reference to the most striking passages in the»c wri- 
tings, an accurate list of the finest and most correct editions of 
the principal ancient and modern writers, with the piirr«<; the 
manner of arranging a library, of preserving the boc^kn from da- 
mage, with details concerning their si/r, diflTcrcnt knid of bnid- 
ings, 8u:,; and an ample table of contents. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. H. T/s Obsenrations on The Elements of the Jnglo'- 
JSaxtm Language, by Mr. Bosworth, in our next. 

We intend in our next nninber to notice a recent edition ^ 
Aristenetus hj Professor Boissonade of Paris. 

Mr* Yeates* Remarks on the Bible are accepted. 

On 7%e Genius of Claudian in our next. 

JMt. Seager's Comments on Demosthenes are received. 

No Jew m our next Adversaria. 

Gm C. JP. in our next, 

Coificidences between Tasso and Homer came too late for 
cm pnssent nuniber. 

Notice of Barker's new edition of Taciii Agric* et Germ. 
in No. 57. 

Tbe Modem Greek Ode by D. Schinas in our next. 

J. W.'s articles have been received. 

Kimchi is in the press. 

In No. 57. will be inserted Observationes in Phrynichnm 
Lobeckiamnn — Carmina Samaritanorum — Notuiae in Q. H. 
Flacc. &c. — Various Readings of the Hebrew Bible — Nugas — 
Notices of Hist, de la Musique, also L'Art de plaire d'Ovide^ 
&c. — Itineraries — 8cc* &c. 



ERRATA IN NO. LV. 

P. S8. J. 21. viceKTtSnif legeKASNn^ 

39. 29. — tv — ^ 
40. — quern — quod 

40. 17. — fiiit — yixit 

19-20* ^- cujus fait ^^ cnjuSy m fallor. 



END OF NO. LVI. 
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